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A The Fiscal Prospect 


CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer who holds office during 

the transition period from war to peace has a double 

lask to confront in his Budget-making. He has to consider by 

what means and. at what pace he shall dismantle the heavy 

machinery of wartime finance and move towards the more stable 

equilibrium of peacetime, And he should also consider the 
nature of that equilibrium itself. 

On Tuesday Mr Dalton addressed himself almost entirely 
to the problems of the next twelve months. He missed the 
opportunity of proving that the Labour Government has a 
consistent economic plan and he will have disappointed many 
Somewhat anxious observers by the narrowness of the canvas 
to which he chose to confine himself. Within the limits of this 
hattow canvas, however, it was a competent and sober Budget, 
whose main features it would be difficult to criticise. The 
Chancellor did not yield to the temptation to distribute infla- 
onary largesse—a temptation that must have been all the 
Greater because of the unexpectedly small gap between revenue 
and expenditure that his estimates revealed. The total effect of all 
his nroposed changes in taxation—other than the repeal of Excess 


Profits Tax, the net effect of which cannot be simply stated—is 
only £32 million this year and £72 million in a full year. More- 
over, these changes in taxation are, on the whole, soundly based. 
A small increase in the earned income allowance against income 
tax, the omission of which from last October’s Budget was its 
least defensible feature, has now been made—proving, incident- 
ally, that changes in income tax can be made (if at some incon- 
venience) under the pay-as-you-earn system. The repeal of the 
Excess Profits Tax without putting any substitute, other than the 
existing National Defence Contribution, in its place is another 
wise decision, the more commendable for running against the 
wishes of many of the Chancellor’s supporters. Finally, the - 
creation of a Land Fund out of the proceeds of the sale of 
surplus war stores and its dedication, at least in part, to the 
preservation of the natural beauties of the land as a national 
war memorial is a step which will have the widest approval. 
This general verdict having been recorded, it must be added 
that Mr Dalton’s Budget also had a number of blemishes. The 
streak of vindictiveness towards the non-Socialist classes which 
runs through so many of the Labour Government’s actions 
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came out in several places on Tuesday. Having made the wise 
decision to repeal the EPT, the Chancellor could not do so 
with the graciousness that would give his decision full effect. 
He had to accompany it with a threat of penal taxation on 
profits, or on dividends, in a year’s time if the behaviour of 
private enterprise does not come up to some most inadequately 
defined standard. Threats are always unworthy of a Minister 
of the Crown, and vague threats have the added disadvantage 
of deliberately creating uncertainty. Another example of the 
same most regrettable tendency can be seen in the details of 
the concession on the earned income allowance. The allowance 
used to be one-fifth with a limit of £300, and it was then suc- 
cessively reduced to one-sixth with a limit of £250 and to one- 
tenth with a limit of £150. Mr Dalton now increases it to 
one-eighth but leaves the limit at £150. The purpose is to 
ensure that nobody with an earned income of over £1,500 
shall derive a penny of benefit, on any part of his income, from 
the remission—a quite deliberate piece of class-consciousness, 
since the revenue involved is very small. 

But behind these details of a single year’s accounts (which are 
further considered in an article on page §98) lies the great 
question of the future. What does the peacetime Budget begin 
to look like as it emerges from the receding tide of temporary 
expedients? The Chancellor. drew no plans for the permanent 
fiscal structure. But he provided a few statistical bricks with 
which some building can be done. Let us takg, at the starting 
point, the Budget proposed for the current. year : — 

Revenue £3,161 million. Expenditure £3,887 million. 
Deficit £726 million. 
The first step in moving towards normality is to remove the non- 
recurring items from both sides and to allow for the effect of 
the tax changes in a full year. The terminal payments are {200 
million in the revenue and £626 million in the expenditure. 
The difference between the present year and a full year will 
reduce revenue by £40 million, if EPT is excepted. EPT and 
NDC will this year between them bring in £325 million. When 
EPT has disappeared, the new Profits Tax will bring in {50 
million a year, while income tax and surtax will benefit by the 
repeal of EPT to the extent of £75 million. The net effect of 
all these changes is to change the picture to the following : — 
Revenue £2,721 million. | Expenditure £3,261 million. 
Deficit £54a million. 

The next step is to estimate how revenue and expendi- 
ture will move thereafter. The Chancellor said that social 
service expenditure would rise by {£200 million in two 
years. On the other hand, he anticipated a fall of at least as 
much (apart from terminal payments) in defence expenditure 
and in the cost of the occupation of Germany. He gave a warn- 
ing that the payment of subsidies in aid of the cost of living 
could not go on for ever at the rate of £335 million, and sub- 
stantial reductions can be expected in others of the swollen civil 
Votes. It may be reasonable, as a first guess, to suppose that a 


France and 


HE French Cabinet has decided not to follow M. Gouin’s 

tentative lead on the issue of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 
On Saturday last, it unanimously re-affirmed the policy first 
elaborated by General de Gaulle—a policy of demanding 
guarantees for French security by the political separation of 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland from Germany and the inter- 
nationalisation of the economic resources of the Ruhr. This 
decision restores the painful deadlock which for many months 
now has stood in the way not only of a close Anglo-French 
entente but also of all efforts to lessen the zonal divisions in 
Germany. A sort of paralysis has settled over Western Europe 
and unless some new initiative is made to accomplish what 
M. Gouin’s failed to do, this paralysis may become something 
very close to political rigor mortis. 

Great Britain is doubly concerned—as a warm friend and 
would-be ally of the French and as immediate trustee for the 
most vital area of Western Germany. Moreover, it is perhaps 
unfortunate that, in the last year, the plans and the initiatives 
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further net fall of £500 million in expenditure is a Possibility 

On the other hand, falls in revenue are almost certain. Th. 
country is still in a state of over-full employment and quite an 
appreciable reduction in the level of economic activity, and of 
taxable incomes, is to be expected before the conditions of even 
a reasonably prosperous year are restored. It is difficult to know 
how much to allow on this account, particularly since there will 
be, offsets in increasing yields from Purchase Tax and from 
customs revenue. It is hardly likely to be less than £200 million, 

A first glimpse of the coe 1948—on the existing basis 
of taxation—might therefore something like this :— 

Revenue £2,525 million. Expenditure £2,750 million. 
Deficit £225 million. 

It will be obvious that these figures make no pretence of pre- 
cision. But it is difficult to see how the orders of magnitude can 
be very different from those stated or how the conclusion can be 
substantially altered that the present basis of taxation will, in 
a normally prosperous peacetime year, no more than barely cover 
the probable rate of expenditure—let alone provide the surplus 
that should be available in such a year if “ budgeting over a 
period” has any real meaning. 

That, at least, is the conclusion that will be forced upon any- 
one who studies the figures that are available to the public. If 
the conclusion is wrong, it is a most urgent matter to disprove it. 
But if it stands, the prospect it discloses is truly alarming 
Nobody, on either side of the political fence, can contemplate 
with any equanimity the permanence of the present scale of 
taxation. This was clearly emphasised in two successive speeches 
on Wednesday, one from Sir John Anderson and the other from 
Mr George Benson, the mest thoughtful of the Labour back- 
benchers. Taxation at these levels is not only unpleasant; it 
not only puts a premium on avoidance (as witness the consistent 
failure of the surtax to yield the estimate) ; it is also positively 
damaging to the economic health of the country. The effect on 
industrial progress of taxing all ploughed-back profits at 50 per 
cent (the combined total of income tax and NDC) cannot be 
other than very harmful. The brutal weight of taxation on 
professional incomes and salaries is a wet blanket on the most 
valuable kind of personal effort. Even in the ranks of the 
wage-earners the dwindling real net margin between skilled and 
unskilled wages has the same effect. 

Before another Budget is introduced, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer owes it to the country to provide a full, frank and 
authoritative preview of the balance of revenue and expenditure 
in the next five years, as accurately as his expert advisers can 
contrive it. And that done, he should pay attention to the pro- 
posal, to which Sir John Anderson lent his weighty support, 
that there should be a comprehensive review of the whole system 
of taxation. The taxpayer, as Sir John said, is a very willing 
horse. But the load must not be too heavy. And a new harness 
should be designed to replace the present chance collection of 
patched straps and mended girths. 


the Ruhr 


have on the whole come from the French. There is a strong 
prima facie case for some British action to open discussions and 
to explore means of overcoming the deadlock. But it is much 
easier to see that there is a case for action than to be dogmatic 
about the form that a British initiative should take. There is 2 
very real and profound conflict of policy and interests under- 
lying the silence and the hesitations of the Foreign Office. It 
is in the British interest to secure a strong alliance with France 
to complete the Anglo-Russian alliance. Britain has an interes: 
hardly second to that of France itself in preventing the recul- 
rence of German aggression. But the British also need a viable 
political and economic system in Europe. They do not wish, by 
creating a Europe that only bayonets can maintain, to put 100 
great a strain on their resources of men and wealth. They als 
hope that the heirs to National Socialism and Fascism i 
Europe will be democrats, not a new brand of tyrants. If 
these interests could be reconciled in a single policy, 
Foreign Office would doubtless have developed its plan long 
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since. But the various interests clash and, so far, stat 
has not evolved the compromise. 

The hoped-for alliance with France could be secured 
to-morrow—on France’s terms. And the French terms have 
now been reduced to the demand that the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
iand should be politically separated from the German Reich 
and their industries subjected to international control. The aim 
of the economic control would be, apparently, to exploit to ihe 
utmost the coal of the Ruhr for the benefit primarily of non- 
German industry. Formal annexation of German territory to 
France, however, is renounced, except in the case of the Saar. 
Beside the long-term project is the immediate issue of coal 
deliveries from the Ruhr. A conference is being held this week 
to explain to the French authorities why it is impossible to 
deliver ore coal to France and why it may be ‘necessary to 
reduce exports further. The French retain the suspicion that 
they do not get the coal because it is being used to give the 
reconstruction of German industry priority over the French. 

The French fear of a possible revival of German aggression 
is rational, understandable and, indeed, worthy of respect. 
Guarantees of occupation and demilitarisation were tried last 
time and failed. Control of disarmament failed. French logic 
argues that only if there is nothing left to control can control 
be effective. The difficulty is, however, that to accept the 
French thesis would not only entail Great Britain in the defeat 
of other, no less important, aims of foreign policy, but it would 
almost certainly defeat the aim of French policy itself—security 
against the Germans. A permanent separation of the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland would arouse in every German—and in all 
political parties—a spirit of the most uncompromising hostility. 
It is wholly wrong to suppose that even the most sincerely 
anti-Nazi Germans have lost their patriotism or their sense 
of national unity. The Communists have taken the lead in 
the cry, “ The Ruhr must stay with Germany,” but all other 
parties have followed their lead, in the East and in the West. 
The French do not propose to clear out the 16 million Ger- 
mans in the Ruhr-Rhineland area. M. Bidault reasserted on 
Sunday that there would be “ no purges and no forced evacua- 
tons.” Yet if the Germans stay in the new state, forcibly 
separated from their fellows, it is in the heart of the West 
that the toughest and most aggressive revisionism will begin. 
“Let it begin,” say the French. “ As long as it is not armed, 
itcannot harm us.” It is true that a Ruhr seething with dis- 
content but without arms cannot make war, but it can effec- 
twely prevent peace. It can make coal-getting impossible— 
both immediately and for years to come. It can wear out—and 
brutalise—the nations responsible for policing the area. It will 
prevent any kind of final pacification. The hopes of creating 
a social democracy in Germany will be killed. European re- 
covery will be hamstrung. In a word, the policy euts so clearly 
and directly against Britain’s overwhelming interest in Euro- 
pean recovery on a democratic basis that it is too high a price 
(0 pay for an alliance whose value, in those tortured circum- 
stances, would in any case be problematical. 
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There can be little doubt that if rapid pacification and steady 
recovery in Europe were the first aims of Allied diplomacy, the 
policy to pursue would be almost diametrically opposed to 
the French approach. Such a plan, bearing in mind the poverty 
of Europe,’would not destroy wealth in the Ruhr, but seek to 
use it—first in a reparations programme and later in normal 
trade—for the benefit of all Europe. It would not inflame 
national feelings by creating new and untenable frontiers. It 
would not store up future trouble by putting many millions 
of the most intelligent and energetic people in Europe under 
an alien rule that they would be certain to resent, or exclude 
them from a Reich with which they would be certain to seek 
a new Anschluss. It would not impose on the victors the 
permanent burden of a minute and ubiquitous surveillance 
of the whole German economy. It would disarm the Germans 
without condemning them to hopeless impoverishment or put- 
ting an impossible strain on the resources and perseverance of 
the Allies. Such a policy could not guarantee peace. But it 
would at least offer the vanquished conditions that an honest 
patriot could accept as an alternative to angry revisionism, and 
it would hold out to the victors some hope of escape from a 
perpetual “ bayonet Europe.” 

Unhappily, apart altogether from the French demands about 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland, a policy such as this stands no 
present chance of acceptance. The French—or at least the 
French of the De Gaulle persuasion—would reject it in toto. 
The Americans may be slowly coming round to some such 
programme—in the discussions leading up to the industrial 
plan they appear to have proposed higher quotas than the 
British—but it would be too much to hope that they should 
completely reverse their previous stand. The Russians are en- 
couraging the German Communists to insist on the unity of 
the Reich—but they are also encouraging the French Com- 
munists to insist on its disruption, and they would, in any case, 
reject any British plan that smacked of the Western bloc. 


* 


Must the conclusion, therefore, be that the various aims of 
British diplomacy—alliance and friendship with its Allies on 
the one hand and a reasonable settlement for Europe on the 
other—are finally and completely incompatible, and that the 
paralysis of recent months is unavoidable and insurmountable? 

Surely not—for the opposition between the French approach 
and the policy of moderation sketched above is an opposition 
of extremes. It may even be that M. Bidault reaffirmed French 
policy in so uncompromising a manner in order to give him- 
self the bargainer’s advantage in any possible Anglo-French 
negotiations. In between these two extremes it should be 
possible to discover an agreed and workable solution. 
M. Gouin, speaking for the French Socialists in recent weeks, 
made one or two proposals which might well be incorporated 
in a draft scheme. For political separation he substituted 
Allied garrisoning, and in the place of economic internationali- 
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sation (in itself an excessively vague term) he suggested an 
Allied economic control board or consortium to oversee the use 
to which the resources of the Ruhr were put. These re-defini- 
tions of French policy, if they were accepted by a majority of 
the French parties, would open the way to an effective compro- 
mise. It is true that both proposals would need some examina- 
tion. There will be a foreign garrison in the Ruhr for a long time 
in any event, and if symbolic importance were attached to the 
presence of some French detachments, that could no doubt be 
arranged. It is not obvious at first sight what powers a control 
board in the Ruhr could exercise that are not already within 
the competence of the Control Commission in Berlin. Both in 
the military and in the economic field, actual international 
administration is hardly a principle to be recommended ; the 
executive decision must be in firm hands. But there will be little 
desire in London to exclude any other interested powers from 
a share in policy-making for the Ruhr. : 
Along these lines—if the French are prepared, on reflection, 
to follow M. Gouin in exploring them—there are possibilities of 
agreement, and the British Government has amply demon- 
strated its willingness to go a long way to meet its neighbours. 
To set up commissions and decide their powers is, of course, 
one thing, and to agree upon the policy they are to pursue 1s 
another. But here again there is no reason to suppose that 
British and French views could not be adjusted. The French 
have too realistic a knowledge of the sources of European wealth 
to be enthusiastic about the policy of smashing the West Euro- 
pean industrial complex ; if their demand for security could 
be met, they would far rather keep the machine in being and 
work it for the benefit of themselves and others. It is not impos- 
sible that they would agree to the progressive amendment of the 
sterile Potsdam policy. On the other hand, there is no reason 
why the British should not accept the policy of fostering a 
gradual change in the geographic emphasis of West European 


County 


URING the last few months local education authorities 
have been up to their ears in preparing plans for the 
reorganisation of their schools and the raising of the school- 
leaving age next spring. The Ministry of Education asked 
for the new schemes to be submitted by the end of March. 
This demand has put a very heavy burden upon Directors 
of Education, and a large number of schemes are not yet com- 
pleted for submission. But with the demands of the extra 
age group only twelve months away there is clearly not a day 
to be wasted if teachers and classrooms are not to be flooded 
by the spring tide. 
ile the urgency of the primary and secondary school 
grammes must be admitted, it is yet desirable to underline 
the importance of the more modest demands for further educa- 
tion in county colleges, and to enter a caveat about their posi- 
tion. The Butler Act lays down that county colleges should 
be ready to open three years after the raising of the school- 
leaving age—that is in 1950—and that from that date all child- 
ren shall attend compulsorily on one whole day or two half 
days a week up to the age of 18. But there is quite a possi- 
bility that neither the resources of building labour and 
materials nor the energies of administrators will provide much 
surplus for the creation of the new system. With a large 
programme involving nursery schools and more and better 
primary and secondary schools resources are going to be so fully 
stretched that county colleges in some parts of the country 
oo stand little chance of coming into operation four years 
nce. 

This prospect is particularly unfortunate for two reasons. 
First, even as things now stand, children of eleven or over at 
the present time will escape the further education net 
altogether on any compulsory basis: any delay beyond 1950 
will mean that the present ‘nine or ten-year-olds will also stop 
all compulsory education around their fifteenth birthday, 
and these are just the children who have suffered most from 
the upheavals of wartime education and need the extra training 
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industry, by which the German coal wouid be inereasin 
to the French ore, rather than the French ore to the Germay 
coal. The two conditions of such a policy are that the construc 
tion of the new industries should precede the destruction of 
the old, and that if the seat of industry is to migrate, the indus. 
trial workers must be allowed to migrate with it. 

There is thus no reason to despair of an agreement bein 
reached on the thorny subject of the Ruhr, even with the added 
complication that it would involve many more interested partie; 
than simply London and Paris. It is good that the British 
Government is showing signs of emerging from its long sileng 
on the subject and of being willing to discuss ii at the Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers in a fortnight’s time. But it is unlikely tha 
decisions can yet be taken—indeed, it would be a mistake 1 
try to take them in the next few weeks, for the present positio, 
is doubly artificial. In the first place, the atmosphere of French 
politics is even more hectic than usual. The party leaders are al} 
busy striking election attitudes and there is something very 
transparent in the implied threat that France will turn Con. 
munist if its demands are not met in full and at once. There 
will be much more moderation when the polls close. 

Secondly, the Foreign Office has managed, with unusual 
maladroitness, to put itself in the posture of a petitioner for an 
alliance. Nothing, it is true, would give more pleasure in 
London than the conclusion of a formal treaty with France. 
But it is difficult to understand why such a document should be 
more urgently needed in London than in Paris, or why any- 
body should think Mr Bevin so set upon it that he will swallow 
distasteful conditions to obtain it. Perhaps the first necessary 
step is to make it clear that the British Government has convic- 
tions on the right way of treating the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
that are at least as strong as anybody else’s and at least as essen- 


gly taken 


tial an ingredient of any policy that is to have a chance of 


maintaining European peace. 


Colleges : 


most acutely. Secondly, the longer the delay in implementing 
the programme, the greater the risk that it will never be fu- 
filled at all. This was what happened in 1922 to the Da 
Continuation Schools that were proposed under the Fisher 
Act, and although there is a widespread desire that thi 
failure should not be repeated, the risk should be kep 
constantly in mind. There is already a growing realisation 
among less enlightened employers of how inconvenient it | 
going to be to lose their youngsters for a day a week, and 1 
is likely that pressure from this direction would increas 
strongly if anything like the Geddes spirit descended upon the 
country in a few years’ time. This is no idle threat. Wit 
the cost of the social services already estimated at £676 million. 
as against £370 million before the war, and with the prospects 
of touching the £1,000 million mark 25 years hence, economy 
drives may, indeed, be necessary ; but they naturally find « 
easier to kill off the unborn than to make a careful assessment! 
of which services are really necessary and socially profitable. 
It therefore behoves all those authorities concerned with 
county colleges to sharpen their draftsmen’s pencils afresh and 
get their new blueprints ready. The further the plans at 
advanced, the less likelihood there is of their getting sabotaged. 
There would, indeed, have been a great deal to be said for 
getting the further education programme into operation firs. 
In terms of buildings and staff it is small compared with the 
programmes for primary and secondary schools, for at any 0m 
time in a five-day week only one-fifth of the 15, 16 and 17 
age groups will be in attendance. In the County of Londoo 
for instance, roughly 36 county colleges with 1,200 teacher: 
and an expenditure of {£5,000,000 would have launched th 
county colleges satisfactorily, and in Hertfordshire, with om 
per cent of the total school population of the country, only 
eight county colleges will be required for the 3,500 children 
between 15 and 18, compared with a building programme 
over 60 secondary and 140 primary schools, of which about 60 
will be entirely new. The primary and secondary school 
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amme will be, therefore, enormously larger and more costly in 
men and materials, and, once launched, will occupy all the re- 
sources available for education for years to come. If the county 
colleges are to be ready by 1950, plans should be prepared for 
submission to the Ministry a year or 18 months hence, which 
means that they ought to be started on soon. In spite of the 
experience of the 1920’s, it is extremely improbable that even 
the severest economic or political débdcle would result in any 


tinkering with the mew school-leaving age of 15. All parties. 


are so fully convinced of its importance that a delay in imple- 
menting it until the modest county college programme was 
well away would not have opened the door to any serious threat 
of extinction. This cannot be said with equal certainty of the 
prospects of the county colleges. 


It can be argued persuasively that to have reversed the order 
of priorities would have been to fly in the face of political 
realities. A higher school-leaving age was the red-hot educa- 
tional demand of party politicians and progressive pedagogues. 
This may be true, but it shows that neither politicians nor 
pedagogues were looking clearly at the narrow seas ahead. It 
is quite clear that the next two or three years are going to 
provide the most acute shortages of men and materials. Hous- 
ing and industrial building are monstrous devourers of bricks 
and mortar. The professions are as sirens to wandering ex- 
soldiers. In such a perilous passage it might have been wise 
to shorten sail and lash the rudder. To have concentrated 
on the further education programme for two years would vir- 
tually have completed it. The advantages of such a decision 
would have been manifold. First, it would have fitted demands 
on the building industry approximately to the supply: 
sxcondly, it would have caught those children most critically 
in need of more education, and who will now be permanently 
st to educational influences: thirdly, and perhaps most im- 
oortant of all, it would have given the primary and secondary 
sxhool programmes a chance of equalising supply and demand. 
As it is, next spring there is likely, in some areas, to be a very 
lifficult problem in meeting the demands of the 630,000 
children in the new age group who will be staying on. This will 
be the more acute in those areas ill provided with new senior 
xhools, which were built for the extra age group. 


* 


Fortunately for the educational planners the fall in the birth- 
tate has decreased the number of children of school age since 
before the war by half a million, so that there will be a net rise, as 
the result of changing the school-leaving age, of only 130,000. 
But this is not the only telling figure. The crucial comparison 
is between the numbers involved in raising the school-leaving 
age and in providing further education. On the average, about 
600,000 children were born every year in the mid-1930’s ; if 
further education extends over three years, some 1,800,000 
children would. be attached to county colleges at any one time, 
but only 360,000 would be in attendance on any one day. 
Therefore, to provide education in county colleges would 
demand slightly over half the resources required to give full- 
time education to 630,000 children in next year’s 14-15 age- 
group, leaving aside all the vast expenditure involved in up- 
grading existing schools and building new ones. 

_ Perhaps an even more revealing exposition of the difference 
in the order of expenditure on full-time and part-time educa- 
tion is to be found in the table following, which is part of the 
Financial Memorandum that was attached to the Education Bill 
in December, 1943. . The totals given in this table are already 
being exceeded—the Estimate for 1946-47 is already £159 
millions—but the relative magnitudes are probably unchanged. 


There is one further point which may hold up the county 
college scheme and deserves reconsideration. The Act lays 


down that all county colleges must open at the same time, so 
a to avoid the troubles of the 1920s, when an employer 
might have some of his juveniles attending a day con- 
uation school and others not—with the obvious tempta- 
tion to discriminate. This difficulty must be avoided, but there 
S NO-reason why the West of England should have to wait 
or the East, or the North for the South. If the scheme came 
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into operation in regions, particularly if surrounded by rural 
belts, then one region could operate even if another was slow. 


The internal organisation of the county colleges is going 
to stimulate some very interesting controversies. The first 
years will have to be largely experimental, for this is an un- 
charted sea for many local authorities, and even the experience 
of London and of Rugby, and of those local authorities which 
have in the last year established a few day continuation schools 
to serve as experiments and the training ground of teachers, 
will not provide sufficient knowledge for clearly defined plans. 
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There will be a particularly close link between the county 
colleges and technical colleges, and round this link there will 
most certainly revolve a heated argument on the pros and cons 
of technical, vocational and cultural education. The purists 
will fight the practical men on how large and how detailed the 
vocational and technical parts of the curriculum in a county 
college should be. But there is no real need for any such 
cleavage. It must at the outset be recognised that the adoles- 
cent is entering a new world of factory or office, and meeting 
adult experiences. If, as is very natural, a boy’s or girl’s 
interests are practical and connected with his or her craft or 
trade, then it is flying in the face of reason to deny a construc- 
tive and well directed outlet for that interest. It should not 
be a narrow or exclusive concentration, but it is perfectly 
possible to use that interest as a doorway to larger fields through 
which the adolescent will willingly pass, rather than be dragged 
resisting along a less congenial road. 


* 


On the other hand, it is no good pretending that county 
colleges, or the technical colleges, to which the brighter child- 
ren may be transferred, can give up-to-date and specialised 
technical training. These are things which are better learned 
in the factory itself. The purpose of the county college is 
further education, not initial training. No ordinary technical 
college can do more than teach the general theory of aero- 
nautics or metallurgy with simple practical work in related 
fields. An aero-engine may cost £4,000 and be out of date in 
a year. Indeed, intelligent employers are well ahead of the 
education authorities in this direction. They say that if the 
county colleges produce bright, intelligent boys and girls, with 
or without some elementary technical knowledge, the employer 
can do the rest. And for this reason their bias is often more in 
favour of a general education than that of the educationists. 
who may be befogged by technological controversies. 


It is necessary to preserve a sense of proportion about further 
education, because of the comparatively light hold it retains 
on the individual boy or girl. But for all this, the county 
college scheme contains opportunities which can be of lasting 
service to the individual and the community. The adolescent 
is very susceptible to suggestion during these formative years, 
and it would be a sad loss to the nation if 600,000, 1,200,000 
or 1,800,000 men and women grew up without the grasp of 
ideas and skills which more forethought and determination 
could have given them. It is, therefore, of great import- 
ance that neither teachers nor administrators should let these 
opportunities slip by, and should determinedly fight to get the 
colleges ready four years from now. 
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Relics of Economic Warfare 


LTHOUGH active hostilities against the Nazis ceased in 

the spring of 1945, now, in the spring of 1946, the economic 
war goes on—against the European neutrals. There is, admuit- 
tedly, some exaggeration in that statement, but the facts are so 
little known that a little dramatisation seems permissible. The 
first decision to wind up the Ministry of Economic Warfare—and 
to transfer its residuum to the Foreign Office—was taken long 
before VE-day. In fact, the transfer was postponed. But the 
premature decision had advertised to the world that the 
Ministry’s prime function, economic blockade of the enemy, 
ceased to have real significance at an early stage. And the 
withdrawal of various Trading-with-the-Enemy restrictions, 
American as well as British, has since confirmed the impression, 
among all save the minority who have good reason to know 
otherwise, that economic warfare is dead. Many of those who 
do know the facts would also say that it is dead—but obstinately 
refuses to lie down. 

That, at all events, is how the matter appears to the neutrals, 
who feel still the constraints of economic warfare, although its 
prime objective, the defeat of the enemy, has long since been 
achieved. But the object of this article is not simply to portray 
what seems to be the neutral point of view. Rather is it to set 
forth facts that have too long been obscure ; to draw attention to 
issues that obstruct the normal channels of trade and finance ; 
and to leave the problem to the forum of public discussion. 
The neutrals, as the parties who feel themselves aggrieved, 
deserve to be heard first. 

The constrictions upon them are not, of course, the full 
rigours of economic warfare. The blockade, as a means of con- 
trolling the flow of supplies lest they reach the enemy, naturaily 
no longer exists. But its mechanism still functions at many 
points. The navicert system stiil provides a means of scrutinis- 
ing the flow of supplies. Its general function, of furnishing a 
statistical check upon neutral absorption of “ difficult” or 
“ critical” materials, is one to which the neutrals could hardly 
take exception. Its specific function is very differently regarded. 
It is part of the mechanism to ensure observance of the black 
lists of the Western Allies, which are being administered as 
determinedly as in the war itself. 

The lists have, of course, been substantially reduced since the 
end of hostilities. The British list was drastically revised last 
November, and some 40 per cent of the names upon it were 
withdrawn. But it still operates against nearly 5,500 foreign 
companies, firms and individuals—including about 640 in 
Switzerland (including Liechtenstein), 360 in Sweden, 500 in 
Spain and over 200 in Portugal. Moreover, the latest revision, 
made as recently as the middle of last month, deleted less than 
100 names and added about 60. Switzerland, Sweden, Spain 
and Portugal, among others, each suffered a net addition. Upon 
- every one of these black-listed firms there is a boycott as com- 
plete as Allied control can make it—upon receipt of supplies, 
transport of their deliveries, letting cf contracts, disposal of 
funds, and so forth. 

The effects upon the firms concerned need no elaboration. 
The wider results are difficult to gauge, but they present many 
anomalies, and the important repercussions may lie beneath 
the surface. The countries most concerned are probably 
Switzerland and Sweden, though it seems that in both these 
cases most of the really important international trading con- 
cerns were either never on the list or have now disappeared 
from it. It is open to question, therefore, whether the control 
can be said to impair, materially or directly, the capacity of 
these countries to play their part in European reconstruction. 
Indirectly, however, the effects may be considerable, especially 
in Switzerland. There have been instances of black-listed 
firms, denied access to raw materials, which have happened to 
enjoy a local monopoly in the production of particular manu- 
factures, the supply of which has, in consequence, been 
seriously interrupted. In other cases, allied manufacturers have 
faced difficulties over the supply of spare parts for their Swiss 


machinery—difficulties which, in the case of France, seem 1 
have been overcome in particular instances by special dispens. 
tion from the control. Again, in neutral eyes there js the 
anomaly that all Italian names have been removed from the 
list. Hence former enemy subjects can tender for Allied cop. 
tracts from which many neutral subjects are automatically 
debarred. 

At the lowest, the Allied control tends at some points 1 
disrupt the internal economic life of the countries affected. The 
neutrals also resent it for reasons of prestige and principle. They 
would not dispute the right of the Allies to determine with 
whom Allied nationals may deal.. But they protest that, jp 
consequence of that control, their own nationals are penalised 
without having committed any offence against the law of their 
own countries and, indeed, in some cases precisely becaug 
they refuse to break that law. During the war, nationals of 
neutral countries were debarred by wartime legislation from 
giving any information to foreigners, but many of them believed 
themselves to be in constant danger of Allied blacklisting un- 
less they gave whatever information was requested, or other- 
wise complied with Allied conditions. And concerns were 
listed because of dealings with firms already-on the list. 

Hence the quality of names on the list varied widely. It 
was certainly never true, as is sometimes assumed, that all 
listed firms were either controlled by the Nazis or sympathetic 
to them. The criteria of listing have never been fully disclosed, 
but the most common reason, apart from German participation 
in Management or ownership, was evidence that the firm had 
increased its deliveries to Germany above their pre-war level. 
During ihe war, the methods of selection must often have been 
of the hit-or-miss variety. Now, whatever the precise criteria 
applied, the evidence of relations with Germany is more 
solidly based upon the data supplied by the army of auditors 
of the Allied Control Commission as they comb through the 
books of German industry. This combing process, it seems, 
explains the recent additions to the list, and also makes it 
still a potent force in the life of the neutral countries. 

A second main aspect of continuing economic warfare is the 
blocking of neutral funds in America. The Americans in this 
respect went further than the British, and in June, 1941, froze 
neutral funds equally with those of occupied Europe. 
Although the monetary authorities of the neutrals secured 
“ general licences,” and although other devices also afforded 
varying degrees of freedom of movement, the constriction was 
and is a substantial embarrassment. Successive relaxations of 
the control were granted last year to the former occupitd 
countries by “ de-frosting ” orders for new balances, but the 
blanket release of early December specifically excluded 
Germany, Japan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 
Liechtenstein and Tangier. “These [neutral] countries.” 
it was said, “cannot be accorded the privileges being made 
available to other countries until they have taken effective action 
to search out, immobilise and control all enemy assets within 
their jurisdiction, and until a satisfactory solution has beet 
reached concerning the disposition of these enemy assets.” 

This question of enemy assets lies at the heart of the problem 
of continuing economic warfare. It not only explains the cot- 
tinued freezing of neutrals’ dollar assets, but is evidently 22 
important determinant of Allied black-list policy. Control of 
German industry involves control of German undertakings 
wherever they may be. The up-rooting of Nazism involves 
the elimination of exchange resources that might provide the 
sinews of underground activity or future revival. German 


external assets, in any case, are in principle reserved for repat 
tions or restitution of looted property. It seems a fair presumP 
tion that many of the recent additions to the black lists af 
closely linked with these objectives. 

The neutrals have been left in no doubt about what the 
Allies have in mind. Each of them was induced last yeat © 
freeze all German assets, and subsequently to take a census 
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them. Then, in pursuance of the Potsdam Agreement, the 
Allied powers set up a German External Property Commission 
and passed Law No. § of October 3oth vesting all German 
external property in the Allied Control Council. The terms of 
this law were communicated to neutral governments, with 
the request that each should discuss the matter with the Western 
Allies in Washington. The first discussions, with the Swiss 
opened in Washington some three weeks ago, and similar talks 
are planned with Sweden, Portugal and Spain. But, as a Note 
in The Economist last week recorded, the Swiss negotiations have 
been interrupted by the return of the Swiss representatives to 
Switzerland to seek fresh instructions. No official statement has 
been issued, as the talks are expected to be resumed ; but the 
general attitude of the neutrals is fairly well known. They have 
indicated their readiness to surrender all assets proved to have 
been looted by the Germans and any Nazi party funds, but 
question the right of the Allies to demand other German assets. 
* 


Asa matter of law, they are certainly on firm ground. There 
is no principle of international law to justify the enforced 
breaking of fiduciary relationships of neutral bankers and others 
with the nationals of third countries, whether defeated bel- 
ligerents or not. It is natural that the neutrals, especially 
Switzerland, traditionally an international banking centre, should 
take their stand on legal grounds. They can argue that the 
war was fought and won in defence of the rule of law. The 
Swiss, it is believed, have also contended that the German claims 
upon them could not be considered except in relation to their 
contra claims on Germany. Others may argue similarly. But 
this is not an argument that can readily be joined with the stand 
that is being taken on the basis of law and principle. To employ 
it is tantamount to saying that, although it would in principle 
be wrong to interfere further with the balances of Germans, it 
is right (or at least expedient) to do so for the benefit of neutral 
nationals having claims on Germany. 

It is true, however, as last week’s Note pointed out, that the 
claims on Germany are generally the greater. Preliminary results 
of the Swiss census suggest that German assets in Switzerland 
are around Sw. frs. 1.2 milliard (about £69 million) whereas 
$wiss claims on Germany—shortly to be formally surveyed—are 
put at over Sw. frs. 4 milliard. German assets in Sweden are esti- 
mated at Sw. kr. 350 million (about £20} million), including 


NOTES OF 


As the nations grope their way along the unfamiliar paths 
of peace, they look hungrily to the Great Powers for some un- 
wavering beacon light by which to set their course. The normal 
response is, unhappjly, a fog or will o’ the wisps—no light at all 
or a light so varying and unsteady that it only makes the path 
more confusing. In this respect, the Americans have not been 
guiltless. No one doubts that they have the ability and the power 
and the elbowroom to let their light shine before men, but the 
gleams which have escaped so far are so fitful that they often 
serve only to make “darkness visible.” Hitherto the American 
Government has shown bursts of energy and equally energetic 
retreats. _It has upheld the rights of small nations one day and 
demobilised most of its army the next. It has declared for the 
indivisibility of peace at one conference and washed its hands of 
trouble in the Mediterranean at the next. Thus, instead of being 
a factor of stability and clarification, it has all too often increased 
the confusion which is settling on men’s minds. 

President Truman has, however, made a very gallant bid—at 
Chicago in the heart of the isolationist belt—to dispel the fog 
and steady the light. In his speech last Saturday he unequivoc- 
ally linked the acceptance of responsibility with the maintenance 
of power. As he put it 

we cannot on one day proclaim our intention to prevent unjust 

aggression and. oppression in the world and on the next day call 

or immediate scrapping of our military might. i 
He also went further on certain questions of policy than 

¢ was prepared to do in his previous statements on foreign 
affairs. For instance, the area which was so disastrously passed 
“ver at the Moscow Conference—the Middie East—was given 
‘qual prominence with China. Mr Truman was not content to 
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Sweden’s debit balance on clearing account. The Spanish hold- 
ings have not yet been disclosed, but Spain, alone among the 
neutrals, has already surrendered certain German assets to the 
Allies. About 100 million pesetas in cash held in the names of 
quasi-state bodies of the Reich has been handed over, and 
German industrial and shipping interests have been placed under 
Allied trusteeship. Sweden and Switzerland also contend that 
the common allegation that they have allowed their countries to 
become safe-deposits for the enemies of democracy is patently 
disproved by the results of their censuses. The amounts in- 
volved, it is said, are vastly smaller than the Allies had suggested, 
and to a substantial extent represent pre-war balances or the 
property of German nationals long resident in their countries. 

To these general arguments the Allies would no doubt reply 
that it is impossible in this matter to stand upon legal grounds. 
To do so would tend to create a danger that the rule of law, for 
which the United Nations have laboured in the interests of the 
neutrals no less than their own, may be menaced yet a third 
time. On the specific points, it would presumably be affirmed 
that German assets must be treated as a whole, that Allied policy 
requires that no exceptions should be made, and that, in any 
case, if exceptions were deemed safe and equitable, it would be 
for the Allies, not the neutrals, to make them. Finally, on the 
question of neutrals’ counterclaims, the Allies can point to 
repeated wartime warnings that credits accumulated against 
Germany during the war would secure only a very low priority 
after the war, and would definitely rank after reparations. 

It is not easy to see a possible compromise between these 
opposing points of view. But until a settlement is reached, 
both the freezing of neutrals’ dollar assets and the machinery 
of the black lists seem likely to continue. Indeed, there is no 
assurance that the boycott would end even then. During the 
war the Allies repeatedly threatened that firms which did not 
comply with Allied conditions would be penalised after the war. 
Those who would not make sacrifices for the Allied cause during 
the war are expected to do so now—regardless of the cost for 
European reconstruction as a whole. It is in this sense that 
economic warfare, though dead, refuses to lie down. There is 
no easy answer to these problems. But the question whether 
the real cost of Allied policy may outweigh the benefits they 
hope to achieve from it surely cannot much longer be allowed 
to go by default. 


THE WEEK 


denounce “ coercion or penetration” practised against the small 
nations in that area. He went on to pledge American assistance 
to develop their resources, widen their structural opportunities and 
raise their standards of living. 
All this is sheer gain for the international community. It is an 
advance not only beyond isolationism but also beyond the frigid 
“ mediation” popular in recent months. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent’s speech also showed how much is still to be done in the 
formulation of policy. Germany was not mentioned, yet what 
more fateful problem exists? Economic solutions were still 
seen primarily in terms of the elimination of barriers to world 
trade and opposition to “narrow economic nationalism.” And 
it must be said that the statement, 


the immediate objective of our foreign policy is to support the 
United Nations to the utmost 


provides only a framework of policy, not policy itself. Uno can 
be a useful clearing house where the interests and claims of the 
Powers are adjusted. The content of policy are those interests 
themselves. In Europe and the Middle East in particular, the 
clarification of American policy still has a long way to go. 


* * & 


Moscow on Uno’s Competence 


The Security Council is not yet out of the Persian wood. 
The Russians have raised two objections to its resolution of last 
week noting the Russian undertaking to withdraw the Red Army 
from Persia by May 6th, and deferring until after that date any 
further actien that it might wish to take in regard to the 
Persian appeal. The first, which is purely legal, queries the 
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Council’s competence to pass such a resolution in the. absence 
of one of its major members. In a word, is the matter one of 
procedure or of substance? If the latter, its passage requires 
a unanimous vote by the Big Five. In the absence of rules of 
procedure for the Council (these, though under discussion, are 
not yet agreed) this subject opens the door to endless legal 
controversy. The second Russian objection goes straight to the 
core of the difference between the Russian and the non-Russian 
conception of Uno’s functions. The objection is to the main- 
tenance of the Persian case on the agenda in any form. It is 
already clear that a majority of the Council members—and, 
indeed, all small states outside the Russian orbit—feel that the 
Persians have a right to ask that the subject should remain 
on the agenda if they still feel that to do so affords them any 
guarantee against bullying by a powerful neighbour. The Persians 
have intimated that they wish to keep their case before the meet- 
ing. The Russians are unlikely to retreat. Once again, the 
Council Members will be compelled to challenge the Russian 
view, and Mr Gromyko, now the permanent Soviet representative 
on the Council, can hardly repeat the weathervane tactics 
of “fine I come in, storm I stay out.” Thus, in so far as the 
effectiveness of Uno as an instrument of international policy 
is at stake in the Persian issue, this week’s face-saving formula 
has not been decisive. The deadlock—or showdown—is ahead. 


* * * 


Russo-Persian Affairs 


In Persia itself, the Russian and Persian Governments have 
reached agreements on evacuation, on the future handling of 
Azerbaijan, and on oil. The first two are largely satisfactory. 
Soviet troops will unconditionally evacuate the whole of Persia 
within one and a half months from March 24th, and the future 
régime that is to prevail in Azerbaijan is rightly regarded as an 
internal Persian affair, subject to the undertaking that Teheran 
will regard its desire for provincial autonomy “in a benevolent 
spirit.” The oil agreement is a more mixed blessing. From 
the Persian point of view it has two welcome features. The 
first is that securitv in the area to be covered by the concession 
is to be assured by Persian, not Russian, troops. The second— 
tor which M. Qawam deserves credit—is that the area of the 
concession nowhere touches Persia’s frontiers with third powers, 
either in the west, where it runs to the east of Lake Urmia 
and at some distance from the Turkish and Iraqi frontiers, or in 
the east, where it avoids the frontier with Afghanistan. This fact, 
which offers some proof of the limited nature of Russia’s aims 
in this area, may save Persia complications with its Middle 
Eastern neighbours in the area which lies at the junction of 
Persian, Iraqui and Turkish Kurdistan. 


* 


But the oil agreement has a less satisfactory side. In the first 
place, though it requires the consent of the Majlis, which is 10 
meet within seven months of March 24th, it was reached while 
Russian troops were still in the country and therefore in violation 
of Persia’s resolve not to grant concessions while under the 
duress of occupation. Secondly, the oil to be extracted will, for 
reasons of physical convenience, be sold in a single market— 
Russia. Since the Russiaa Government is, for the first 25. years 
ot the concession’s working, to hold a §1 per cent majority interest 
in it, it is in a position to dictate price policy. It remains to 
be seen whether the concession will be financially as profitable 
to the Persian Government as are the British and—potentially— 
the American holdings in the south. It would, however, be wrong 
to pre-judge any of these issues until more is known of the 
arrangements which the Russians plan to make when their troops 
are gone. 


* * * 


Food—Scarcer and Scarcer 


The food situation goes from bad to worse. To a world 
already desperate for food, the announcement that United States 
shipments of wheat to Europe have fallen about half a million 
tons behind schedule is to pile Pelion on Ossa. To help in meet- 
ing this yet greater deficiency, the British Government have in- 
formed the Combined Food Board that they are willing to intro- 
duce bread rationing in this country if the United States will 
adopt the same policy. 

Unfortunately, neither the political temperature nor the admini- 
strative machinery in America is likely to make such a -course 
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possible, and the British offer can hardly be considered more thay 
a gesture, provided the Government sticks to the view that action 
must be reciprocal. The United States discarded almost the whole 
of its rationing machinery last autumn, and it would involve , 
colossal reorganisation to get it into motion again, even for only 
one commodity. And supposing that it could be started again 
it would hardly produce any effect for the next two months— 
which are the really critical ones. The British proposal has obyi- 
ously set the American Administration by the ears, and all sorts 
of other schemes, both for saving wheat and inducing farmer 
to disgorge more, are being mooted. This is all to the good, for it 
may produce some positive action to increase supplies, even jf 
rationing itself is not feasible. 

But whether America issues bread ration cards or not, it js to 
be hoped that the British Government will not demand its ty 
quoque inflexibly or refuse to do anything that is not done in 
America. There is a case, in the world emergency, for introducing 
bread rationing in this country in any event. . 


* * * 


Food Debate and Conference 


The only new piece of information which was given to the 
House of Commons in last week’s debate on food, was on the 
stock position. Sir Ben Smith put British food stocks at about 
3,940,000 tons, and for comparison he gave the position at the 
end of 1945, when stocks were 4,821,000 tons, and at the end of 
1944, when they were 6,221,000 tons. The reduction of food 
stocks has been widely advocated as the most feasible contribv- 
tion the British could make to the world food shortage, and to 
have achieved these reductions is a contribution which perhaps 
deserved more emphasis than the Government gave it. The 
information was given almost in an aside, and has escaped 
general attention. 


It is, perhaps, an example of Sir Ben Smith’s lack of success 
as a Minister of Food—that he does not know how to put across 
either the achievements or the difficulties of his Ministry. Lord 
Woolton’s success was due as much as anything else to his ability 
to present his case in an attractive light. 

The debate itself was unspectacular. Mr Hudson, as chie! 
Opposition speaker, did his task well, and Sir John Boyd Or 
made a useful contribution on the work of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation. But the debate was perhaps most notable 
for the lack of any constructive suggestions for further contribu- 
tions which could be made by the British to the world problem. 

More concrete results were achieved by the Emergency Con- 
ference on European Cereals, held in London last week, if only 
in general terms and on paper. The real test will be whether the 
resolutions passed can be put into practice, and this will depend 
largely upon the individual efforts of the countries concerned. 
The resolutions were directed to the need to increase European 
production, and to put supplies to the best use. It was agreed 
that all countries should reduce their stocks of bread grains tem- 
porarily to a minimum necessary for distribution, but the dec- 
sion as to what this minimum is for individual countries is left 
to their own discretion. The Conference recognised the weakness 
of existing international machinery for the pooling of foodstuffs 
and recommended that the Food and Agriculture Organisation 


should consider the adjustment of the international machinery a 
its conference next month. 


* * x 


Coal versus Oil 


_ It is deplorable that some newspapers should have so gross!y 
distorted the brief remarks made by Mr Shinwell in the House 
of Commons on Monday about the need for using imported 
fuel oil during the present coal crisis. The impression convey 
by the headlines was that the Minister despaired of the prc- 
duction of cheap coal and contemplated a large-scale switch ove! 
to imported oil—a desperate remedy for a nation whose prosperity 
has largely been built on coal. What Mr Shinwell in fact said 
—as anyone who cares to refer to the sober pages of Hansard 
can confirm—was that his Department intended to forward the 
use of fuel oil as a short-term policy, because for a considera 
time it would not be possible to rely exclusively on coal. 
also assured the House that he was anxious to encourage a greate 
use of fuel oil for industrial purposes on a permanent basis, 1 
in rivalry to coal, but in partnership. AU the oil required could be 
obtained from sterling sources. 

Such statements belie the sensation-mongers. But they ought 
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also to provoke some hard thinking on this subject, tor they 
underline the crucial importance of lowering coal costs, so that 
Britain’s industrial structure does not crack for lack of adequate 
care for its foundations. Already the railways have been experi- 
menting with oil-burning locomotives, and this, ironically enough, 
in South Wales—the land of coal. So high have coal prices risen 
that it has now become quite reasonable to discuss using fuel-oil 
instead of coal for steel works. If these two sanctuaries of the 
coal trade—railways and steel—have turned their thoughts to oil, 
the position is indeed serious. 

In this controversy there are two distinct problems—long-term 
and short-term. The short-term problem—at least it is to be 
hoped that it is short—is one of filling in the gap until the Coal 
Board gets under way and manpower and output rise. Obviously 
fyel oi] can serve a useful purpose here within the limits imposed 
by plant adaptations. On the long-term view there are certain to 
be scme processes for which oil will be permanently more 
efficient, but the emphasis must constantly be on lowering the 
costs and price of coal, since it is the country’s outstanding 
asset. A high duty on fuel oil is not the way to encourage coal 
efficiency, and it is to be hoped the present duty will be lowered. 


x * * 


Civil Aviation Bill 

The Bill establishing the Government’s plan for air transport 
services, published last week, is essentially a document of defini- 
tions. It has nothing much in it that is new so far as the actual 
organisation of air services and airports is concerned. That has 
all been settled in the preceding White Paper and has been 
exhaustively discussed. What is interesting in the Bill is the 
limits which it sets on the financial resources of the three trans- 
port corporations and on their powers to act as independent 
organisations run, in the words of the White Paper, with “ the 
maximum freedom of operation and management.” 

The financial arrangements give power to the corporations to 
issue their own Government-guaranteed stock, but subject to 
Treasury consent and to the overall limit that the Treasury’s 
liability (through the Consolidated Fund) in respect of the stock 
shall never be allowed to exceed £50 million for BOAC, £20 
million for British European Airways Corporation and £10 million 
for British South American Airways Corporation. In addition to 
capital raised in issues of stock, the corporations will be launched 
with an Exchequer grant of £10 million between them, a further 
fio million for the year 1947-8, and £8 million a year afterwards 
until 1956. 

The finances of the nationalised airports will rightly be kept 
entirely separate, since—as was fairly clear from the beginning— 
they must necessarily be run as an independent public service 
available equally to all, foreign and British, public and private 
aircraft. The total cost of a national airport network is unknown ; 
the land and rights alone may cost £20 million and in addition 
compensation to people evicted from their homes, to owners of 
private airfields restricted by the scheme, and the cost of sanitary 


control services at airports and other incidental expenses will have 
to be met. 
* 


These costs to the Government, though heavy in comparison 
with the meagre responsibility that was taken before the war for 
civil aviation, are well worth while if they make possible a rapid 
expansion of British air transport into an organisation econo- 
mically as well as technically efficient. There can be little quarrel 
—since there is no realistic alternative—to the main idea of 
national responsibility and ownership for air services. But all 
along it has been obvious that these services cannot be run too 
much under the strict eye of the Civil Service. If they are, there 
is little hope that the initiative, so necessary in a highly com- 
petitive and rapidly developing industry, will be allowed to 
attempt its own untried ways. ; 

The Bill, unfortunately, leans continually to the side of the 
Minister. He may modify annual schedules of services and 
revenue ; he is under no obligation to accept the advice of the 
Air Transport Advisory Council—the public’s guardian tribunal , 

is able to define the corporation’s power “for the purpose of 
‘curing that the public are properly informed.” Most serious, he 
may limit those powers and he may issue “ periodic directions ” 
to the corporations. Some checks, it is true, must be put on the 

‘étwise too complete power of the three corporations. Is it 
wise to vest the checking authority so completely in the hands of 

© Minister, good, bad or indifferent as he may be? Is the 


Vernment really so lacking in the faith that it can find able, 
Public-spirited and enterprising men to staff its corporations, 
that it must appear to doubt their ability from the first by tying 
“em so firmly to Ministerial apronstrings? 


_ lated 


Land Workers Wanted 


During Monday’s debate on agricultural conditions the 
Government spokesmen were optimistic about the labour situa- 
on, claiming that there would be far more workers on the land 
this harvest than last. But the facts are far from encouraging. 
Many workers in the Forces seem reluctant to return to the 
land ; less than one in two of those eligible are opting for Class B 
release—this reluctance to be tied by the restrictions of 
Class B release is common to most privileged classes. In theory 
all the 85,000 agricultural workers in the Forces could be back 
by the end of the summer; in practice it is possible that only 
about half will choose to return to the land. The Women’s Land 
Army is now half its 1944 size; and the outlook for voluntary 
harvest labour is not particularly hopeful. To cope with the 
situation the Government is hoping to increase the prisoner-of- 
war labour force from 150,000 to 200,000 by the end of the year. 
But this measure is the worst augury of all. To rely on prisoners 
for a quarter of the whole agricultural labour force is to build on 
the most shifting of sands, to say nothing of the very doubtful 


morality of preventing so many men from returning to their own 
country. 


But it is not easy to see what the Government can do to attract 
more labour to the land. To raise wages over the head of the 
Agricultural Wages Board would certainly be undesirable. When 
the immediate food crisis is over, the problem should gradually 
solve itself{—especially if increased mechanisation makes possible 
both fewer workers and higher wages. The Commons debate 
provided the occasion for the usual lament about rural living 
conditions. Probably rural conditions cannot be brought up to 
urban standards in less than a generation, but the Government 
should make a start by re-examining its housing policy. The 
only subsidy to private enterprise in the Housing Bill, that for 
housing agricultural workers, is so small that it will only permit 
building at an exorbitant rental. The larger public subsidy for 
housing agricultural workers—a total of £28 10s. against £22 for 
ordinary houses—is expected to make possible a 7s. 6d. rent with- 
out extra cost to the rates ; but the arithmetic of this calculation 
is very shaky. The Government boasted of the large number 
of rural district councils which had housing tenders approved, 
but it did not answer the vital question of how many of these 
houses would in fact be occupied by farm workers. 


x * * 


From Batavia to London 


Dr van Mook with Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr—now trans- 

into Lord Inverchapel—and three members of Dr 
Sjahrir’s Indonesian Government arrived in Holland by air from 
Batavia on April 8. The Indonesians went into conference 
with representatives of the Dutch Government at an isolated 
hunting lodge in Gelderland, while Lord Inverchapel came on to 
London to report to the British Government. It was announced 
that the Dutch Prime Minister would follow him on April 12th 
for talks with Mr Attlee and Mr Bevin, renewing the Anglo- 
Dutch conversations which took place at Chequers in December. 


Nothing is known for certain of the scheme which has emerged 
from the negotiations in Batavia, but it is believed that what is 
contemplated is a “republic” consisting of Java and, perhaps, 
Sumatra, to form part of an Indonesian federation, which in 
turn would form part of a union under the Netherlands Crown, 
together with Holland itself, Curacao and Surinam. A republic 
within a monarchy may seem an anomaly, but the promoters of 
the idea point to the example of Eire within the British Com- 
monwealth, and indeed there are a number of words in constitu- 
tional law whose meanings are not quite as definite as they once 
were Dr Sjahrir, in accordance with the instructions given 
him by his “National Convention,” seems to have insisted on 
verbal recognition of the “ Republic ” above all else; on all points 
of substance he showed himself 1eady for accommodation. He 
even renounced, according to an interview given by Lord Inver- 
chapel in Holland, the claim to speak for Indonesia as a whole, 
confining his case to Java and Sumatra, the only islands where 
his Government actually has any authority. This means that 
Dutch Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, Dutch New Guinea and 
the Lesser Sunda Islands—nearly all of what the Dutch used 
to call, in contrast to Java, the “ Outer Islands ”—will remain 
separate from the new regime set up in Java and, presumably, 
with a less advanced political status, as is reasonable in view of 
their generally lower culturai level. 


Clashes with the “extremists” continue in Java, and Lord 


Inverchapel in his interview said they would “of course” go on 
fighting, whatever agreement was reached between the Dutch and 
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Dr Sjahrir’s Government, but that the latter would jointly re- 
store law and order, once political agreement had been reached. 
It is clear that there has now been a definite split between the 
two wings of the nationalist movement, and that the issue 1s no 
longer simply between the Dutch and “the Indonesians,” but 
more and more between the nationalists who wish to combine 
self-rule with close co-operation with the Dutch and those who 
repudiate any Western connection, under the influence either of 
Japanese-inspired Pan-Asianism or of Communism (which con- 
verge in fanatical hostility to the West). The background to the 
warfare of opinions is the economic ruin of the country; until 
production and employment can be restored, the life of the 
guerilla band, requisitioning what it needs, will continue to have 
unique attraction for the Javanese youth. The economic recon- 
struction of an island once so prosperous is an indispensable 
condition of any reai political settlement; on the other hand, it 
cannot even be begun until some safety for life and property can 
be assured by a preliminary Dutch-Indonesian political under- 
standing. 


Party Vortex in France 


In recent weeks, the issue of the Rhineland and the Ruhr 
has involved the three great French parties in a kaleidoscopic 
shift of views and partnerships. M. Bidault and his Popular 
Republicans firmly maintain the line laid down by General 
de Gaulle, that the Rhineland and the Ruhr must be separated 
from Germany and the economic resources of the Ruhr inter- 
nationalised. This view has very strong support from the Right 
in French politics. It harks back to the abortive policy of Marshal 
Foch after the last war. M. Louis Marin, for instance, is calling 
for a French military frontier on the Rhine. It may also be 
a popular line in the country at large and a very useful plank 
in the Popular Republicans’ electoral campaign. 


The French Socialists, on the other hand, have equally con- 
sistently maintained a policy of good sense and moderation. At 
their party conference last year they denounced all annexations 
and poured cold water on the idea of a separate state. M. Gouin’s 
attempt at Strasbourg to state a policy for the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr, which would give France reasonable security and yet 
permit the hope of a settlement that would be acceptable to 
Great Britain and, in the long run, tolerable to the Germans, was 
in line with the previous attitude and efforts of his party. 


The Communists have, therefore, held the balance and_ until 
a few weeks ago, they appeared, as champions of national security, 
to support the policy of the Popular Republicans. Their attitude, 
however, must have confronted Russian policy with a dilemma. 
The German Communists almost certainly could not be per- 
suaded to support the separation of the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 
The Oder-Neisse frontier was too bitter a blow to make a fresh 
amputation even conceivable. The Russians haye shown increas- 
ing signs of wishing, if not to conciliate the Germans, at least 
hot to outrage them. When the German Communist leader, 
Wilhelm Pieck, went strongly on record against the plan of 
separation, it is probable that the French Communists received 
a hint to modify their position. Signs of a changed heart among 
them encouraged M. Gouin to make his Strasbourg speech. 


At this point, however, he came upon another dilemma in 
Russian policy. The Russians have in the past supported the 
idea of a central German administration, but many observers 
maintain that they were not altogether displeased that French 
opposition to centralisation permitted them to continue in un- 
controlled authority in their own zone. Once M. Gouin announced 
—as he did at Strasbourg—that France might now permit some 
central German agencies to be established without insisting first 
on a separated Ruhr and Rhineland, it is likely that the Russians 
felt unwilling to see the last obstacle to a central Getman 
administration removed, They preferred the earlier French 
obstruction. Another hint to Paris may well have followed the 
first. At all events, when the issue of a modified French policy 
for the Ruhr and the Rhine came up for decision in the Cabinet 
the Communists were found to have shifted their ground 


and to have returned to full support of the Popular Republicans 
and separatism, 


This. background of uncertainty may be dispelled before long. 
The Russians cannot give equal support indefinitely to a French 
and a German Communist Party, representing diametrically 
opposite views. But until this dilemma is resolved, a solution of 
the Ruhr-Rhine deadlock seems remote. 
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Greece Struggles for Stability 


If wishful thinking among Greeks could bring about a Tespite 
from political strife, stability in Greece would lie just round th. 
corner. Judged by the sigh of thankfulness with which the 
individual Greek has greeted the end of the election campaign 
the decision to hold the elections now was the right one. Dealings 
on the stock market have begun again. The pre-election yp 
on the gold of the National Bank is over. Among workers ang 
business men alike, there are signs of a return of hope and ; 
revival of confidence. 

Unfortunately, the politicians are doing little to justify thjs 
wave of optimism. The Populist (Monarchist) party, which 
polled about a quarter of the total votes on the register, possesses 
—on account of Left wing abstentions—a majority of about 199 
seats over all other parties in Parliament, yet is unable to give 
the country a clear lead. First, it is so divided within its ranks 
on the question of leadership that it has been constrained to place 
the premiership in the neutral hands of a judge, M. Poulitsas 
pending a settlement of its internal rivalries. Secondly, though 
many of its leading members think only in terms of a return of 
the monarchy, and of vengeance against EAM, it is too uncertain 
of itself ro put these theories into practice. It has, therefore— 
happily for tranquillity in peace—offered three Ministries withou 
Portfolio to the Centre bloc headed by MM. Papandreou, Canello- 
poulos and Venizelos, whose condition of acceptance has been 
postponement of any plebiscite on the monarchy. But Populis 
vagaries are such that these three Ministers have already provided 
themselves with a fire-escape. They have issued a joint state. 
ment accepting responsibility for Government policy but washing 
their hands of responsibility for its execution because they hold 
no executive posts. In a word, a coalition has been formed, and 
affords some guarantee against extremism, but it can scarcely 
be described as a harmonious team, and the outlook for stabi 
government is not bright. 


Only on one front have political difficulties lessened. After 
many days’ uncertainty, Archbishop Damaskinos has consented 
to remain as Regent. A singularly ungracious request for his 
continuance in office sent by the Greek King first impelled the 
Archbishop to threaten resignation. It is now only at Mr Bevin’ 
pressing request that he has agreed to stay. 

The EAM, which has been relatively silent since the election, 
is watching these difficulties in the conviction that the Populist: 
will not survive the economic tests that await it in the two 
months of starvation that lie just ahead, and that the tum 
the Left will come. The key to stability, therefore, lies, it seems, 
in the hands of M. Stephanopoulos, the Populist Minister of 
Economy, who is at present closeted with colleagues belonging 
to Unrra and to the British Economic Mission in an attempt 
to see his way to getting goods on to the market and product 
into the towns from the Greek countryside as well as from abroad. 


* * * 


Albania’s Foreign Policy 


If, as ali the relevant evidenc: suggests, Albania’s aim—and 
Moscow’s—is that the Albanian government shall be admitted to 
Uno as soon as possible, that Government is pursuing od 
means towards its end. Election to Uno is dependent on 4 
unanimous recommendation to the Assembly by the Big Five, 
yet here is a candidate so inept as to cause Great Britain, an¢ 
probably also the United States, to postpone the exchange ot 
diplomatic representatives until it is ready to propose a better 
basis for friendly relations. The immediate causes of the British 
decision not to despatch the Minister-designate, Mr T. C. Rapp, 
were the Albanian Government’s hostility to the depaiung Briush 
Military Mission, which it had confined to Tirana ; its decision 10 
expel the members of the British War Graves Commission; 4 
series of attacks on Great Britain in the Albanian press and steady 
Albanian procrastination over the granting of a visa to the new 
British First Secretary, Major Victor Smith, who served with 
the Albanians as a wartime liaison officer and has many friends 
in the country. In all these circumstances, the British Govet 
ment rightly decided against completing the process of reco 
nition which it started in November last. To send an envoy # 
the teeth of such unfriendliness would be to court rebuff. — 

The reasoning behind Albanian policy is elementary and pla 
Colonel Enver Hoxha, who declared his People’s Republic 0 
January 11th, and who has since endowed it with a constituti 
on the Russian model, is struggling energetically, and honestly; '° 
institute Communism, which is his creed, in a country tha 
poor, ignorant and steeped in feudal tradition. His chief woublé 
are that it is difficult to impress his doctrines on a backwa 
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“sages itt? 





how the clocks must have been 
at sixes and sevens. You are 
more fortunate; you have 
TEMCO, the Electric Clocks that 
give accurate time without 
winding and never need 
regulating. 





Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


HIS winter and every winter the supply of fresh 
T milk falls, but this summer and every summer 
there is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk solids 
(fat, protein and lactose). Only the water which comprises 
roughly 874 per cent. of the milk bulk is eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is acompact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 


almost indefinitely without special storage or canning. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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f 
GOLF SHOES 
will soon be available 
in increasing quantities 
in Retail Agents’ shops 








Lea-Francis Cars 
are in production again! 





The 1946 models are now coming off 

the assembly lines in a range of dis- 

tinctive body styles, combining excep- 

tional weight reduction with a spacious f 
and weil-appointed interior. 

The Lea-Francis tradition for speed 
and reliability is evident in the popular 
“ Twelve” and a new “ Fourteen.” 





LEA-FRANCIS CARS LTD., COVENTRY 


Telephone 60204 
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people and that, owing to a woeful shortage of educated Commu- 
nists, he has been hard pressed to find a cabinet, let alone a civil 
service. His deputy Prime Minister is a former tribal chief who 
cannot read, and much policy-making necessarily devolves upon 
his only educated colleague, the Minister of Popular Culture, 
Dr Malleshova, who is .a fanatical Communist, trained in Russia. 
Plainly, crude doctrines have to be served up in order quickly 
to impress an ignorant people; an obvious one is to make a 
bugbear of the “ pluto-capitalist” states of the West and to 
behave as brusquely as possible to their representatives. Where 
Britain is concerned, the presence of British troops in Greece 
(which is to everyone in Eastern Europe a device for sustaining 
a Fascist monarchy) aftords an added reason for hostility. 
Although some at least of these motives for vilifying Britain are 
home-grown, it is impossible not to connect the general line of 
policy with Russian influence. A Russian Ambassador, who 
arrived in the country on the day after the Republic had been 
declared, has been much consulted, and the whole tone of the 
Albanian attacks corresponds so closely to that of Moscow Radio, 
and its satellite stations elsewhere in Eastern Europe, that its 
influence is obvious. 


The incident is a pointer to Albania’s future réle in European 
affairs. Its strategic position was unimportant, except to Italy, so 
long as the Adriatic was a mare nostrum—an all-but completely 
Italian sea because the Jugoslavs, behind their Dalmatian moun- 
tains, faced inwards towards Europe. Post-war Jugoslavia and its 
Russian ally have other aspirations, end Albania with its high 
mountain coast dominating the Straits of Otranto, and its excellent 
landlocked anchorage at Valona, is an obvious stepping stone to 
power in the central Mediterranean. It is true that the Albanian 
Government has reacted quickly to the British refusal to send 
the Minister-designate and has broadcast a statement denying 
hostility and expressing the wish for better relations. Their 
realisation would, however, appear to depend on the restoration 
of confident relations between the Great Powers themselves. 


Mission at Work 


The British Cabinet Mission in New Delhi is now reaching 
the middle of its preliminary month of interviewing and negotia- 
tion. It is expected that the first, exploratory phase will be finished 
before the Mission goes away for a contemplative Easter holiday ~ 
in Kashmir, and that some kind of progress report may be made. 
It is unavoidable, with the country in such an excitable state of 
mind, that conjectures and questioning should at this stage be met 
only by silence and cautious evasion. The Jeast remark by any 
member of the Mission is taken to pieces and interpreted this 
way and that to mean a dozen different things, and it is hardly 
surprising if litle or nothing emerges on the central issue of 
Hindu-Moslem differences. 


For instance, Lord Pethick-Lawrence has been widely accused 
in nationalist circles of watering down the original declaration 
by Mr Attlee that “ we cannot allow a minority to place a veto on 
the advance of the majority.” The Secretary of State for India 
—determined, evidently, to err on the side of vagueness—empha- 
sised that the Mission came with an open mind * to work out in 
co-operation the means by which Indians can themselves decide 
the form of their new institutions.” 


Meanwhile, Mr Jinnah’s impassioned “ last ditch” speech need 
not necessarily be taken too literally—though undoubtedly he is 
inclined to appear a good deal more intractable than the Congress 
leaders. On the whole the conversations seem, by all reports, 
to be going on in an informal and friendly way. It is possible that 
Mr Jinnah’s public declarations must be looked on as part of 
his attempt to secure as wide a field of authority as possible for 
his future Government in the Moslem Provinces rather than the 
more complete separation of an independent Pakistan. It must be 
hoped, however, that he does not repeat the mistakes of Congress 
leaders in rousing a fervour of violent enthusiasm whose conse- 
quences, in riots and lathi charges, he would not be able to control. 


_The Pakistan issue is not, of course, the only subject now under 
discussion. Representatives of the Indian States are also being 
asked for their views, and Mr Gandhi is reported to have asked 
the Mission to consider the release of political prisoners and the 
repeal of the Salt tax, both much resented in India. There is, in 
fact, much to be said for settling these minor questions. The more 
quickly these lesser, British-made thorns in the Indian side are 
removed, the greater hope there will be of a calmer and more 
moderate atmosphere for the conclusion of the major issues. 
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Cars tor Everyone 


To the motoring enthusiast the prospect of a car for ey, 
family may open up a prospect of infinite week-end joys, hap 
tinkering in the garage, and an end of bulging suitcases.which it 
not close, prams which will not fold, and trains which will no; 
wait. The prospect has, however, its gloomier side, for the 
congestion on British roads was a by-word before the war and 
if the number of private cars is to be doubled or trebled, motori 
in or near large towns will become more of a nightmare than ever 


The industrial aspects of the debate on the motor industry 
last week are discussed on page 606. It is here worth considering 
some of the social aspects of a large expansion in ca 
ownership. While the instinct to seek refuge in the country a 
week-ends is a healthy reaction to the artificialities of town life. 
it also helps to destroy any remaining sense of roots in the home 
area. A suburbia which is deserted at week-ends also risks 
being a desert yet more barren of any social vegetation. The 
St. Vitus dance of perpetual motion will become more dizzy as 
more and more cars enter the front gardens of Acacia Avenue, 
while fewer and fewer small Dicks and Harrys look out of their 
nursery windows. Week-ending with small children is not easy, 
though admittedly easier by car than train. : 


While it is useless to attempt to stop this “ progress,” with 
its inevitable increase in road deaths, there are at least ways in 
which the discomforts of road congestion can be decreased 
Britain’s towns have made singularly little contribution to the 
motor age. Few large-scale clearances of traffic blocks and street 
widenings have taken place over the l&st 25 years. As the result 
the chaos in large towns staggers the New Yorker or Parisian, 
accustomed to boulevards and avenues of greater spaciousness. 
Land values are as great, if not greater, in New York than in 
London, but London is far behind in traffic control. Why are 
there no motor subway3, and almost no new road widenings? 
The larger streets of London date mostly from the last century, ot 
at least from before 1914. The new plans for London visualise big 
changes. Both here and on the main arterial roads in the country 
a satisfactory road system can be achieved, but at enormous cost. 


* * * 


Thunder on the Left 

The 1946 Labour Party Conference meets under very different 
circumstances from that of 1945. Last year, at Blackpool, Labour 
was still in the Coalition and the question was whether and when 
to cut the Gordian knot ; voices of criticism were submerged in 
the general enthusiasm for the battle of the election. This year, 
at Bournemouth, Labour will have been in office for ten months. 


To judge by the preliminary agenda, the conference will b: 
in a critical mood. The verdict will, on balance, be favourable, 
and the party will fully endorse the Government’s social and 
economic programme. But there will be many criticisms that 
is not travelling fast enough along the road to Socialism and 
much impatience at Ministerial excuses. The Government | 
urged, for example, to introduce an economic plan and to provide 
more opportunity for “ workers’ control” in nationalised indus- 
tries; there is dissatisfaction at what is regarded as excessive 
tenderness towards shareholders; many resolutions demand 
immediate nationalisation of the land and. of industries not now on 
the nationalisation list, for example, fishing and petroleum. It‘ 
of course, healthy that the Government should be subjected to the 
vigilant scrutiny of its followers, but the party leaders, if they ar 
wise, will not allow themselves to be rushed into political 
decisions. 

The biggest challenge to the Government will come on foreigh 
affairs. In a spate of resolutions submitted by local partes, 
Mr Bevin is attacked for carrying on the Tory policy, for worse 
ing relations with Russia, for allowing Franco to remain in pow! 
and, above all, for failing to purge the Foreign Office of 1! 
“reactionary” personnel. Resolutions which go so far as 1 
accuse diplomats and highly-placed civil servants of “ sabotaging 
the Government are obviously wildly exaggerated, but they 4 
reflect the genuine anxiety in the party rank and file lest the xs" 
ing administrative machinery should prove unfit to carry oul é 
Socialist policy. The Foreign Secretary is expected to emerg 
from the barrage as triumphantly as he did from the criticisms ol 
the Parliamentary Labour Party a fortnight ago. 

The domestic issues which are likely to prove most conto 
versial are Communist affiliation, conscription and wages. It 8 
now 21 years since the ists were ejected from the Labou! 


party and their application for affiliation is not expected to succeed: 
in spite of the support it has been promised by certain , 
unions. If it fails, the Labour Executive will take steps to ensv! 
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that it will be barred permanently from the conference agenda. 
Several local parties have asked for a national wages policy. 
Although the trade union vote and the Government’s own attitude 
will make short shrift of this demand, it may serve a useful 
purpose in showing that the idea does not spring solely from 
“academic ” economists. 


* * * 


[en Years of Civil Expenditure 


This week’s Budget Supplement contains on page 596 the 
ysual table giving the actual and estimated expenditure of the 
Civil and Revenue Departments over a period of four years. It 
js also worth comparing the estimated expenditure for the 
financial year that has just started with the actual expenditure 
under the same votes before the war. It is difficult to choose 
a typical pre-war year because defence expenditure had begun 
to distort the financial accounts two or three years before the 
war broke out, and to take a year before the first rearmament 
White Paper would be equally unsatisfactory as it would be too 
near the depression. The year 1936-37, when defence expenditure 
had barely got under way, is thus probably the best typical pre- 
war year that can be used for comparative purposes, and it will 
be so used, along with 1913, in future Budget Supplements 
where comparisons over a long period are given. 

The accompanying table shows the very great increase in civil 
expenditure that is estimated for this year compared with ten years 
ago. It is perfectly true that the $0 per cent rise in the price-level 
is partly responsible for the increase. It is also true that the 
estimates for 1946-47 include an unknown amount, which might 
be anything from £150 million to £275 million, borne in the war 
years on the Vote of Credit. But it does not follow that this 
expenditure is all necessarily non-recurrent, and by far the 


£000 
i \ | a | Percentag 
Per cent, | , Per cent. | : 
Class 1936-37 | _ of | gree ~ 
j Total Total years 
ad ee Re Sd ial tte 
I—Central Govt. & Finance 2,270 0-6 11,277 | 1-1 396 
li—Foreign & Imperial ... 9,213 23 | 16,400; 77 729 
| {I—Home Dept., Law & 
DOE ona nx cddwend 18,460 4°7 29,898 3-0 2 
IV—Education® .:........ 58,457 14:8 131,388 13-2 125 
\V—Health, Labour & In- 
eer 162,238 41-1 345,575 | 546 ll 
VI—Trade, Industry & Trans- 
EE bi neue seuate's 45,074 11-4 147,382 14°38 22 
VII—CommonServices (works, 
_ Stationery, etc.)..... 9,360 24 83,015 8-3 78 
VII[—Non - effective Charges 
(Pensions). ..0.0+0+- 44,973 11-3 107,433 10-8 139 
'X—Exchequer Contribu- i 
tions to Local Authori- | 
ties by oe 45,192 | 11-4 | 65,265 | 65 | 44 
395,237 100-0 | 997,633 |; 1000 | 152 





* Excluding BBC 


greater part of the terminal payments fall into Class X, which 
is omitted from the table. Moreover, in this Class also falls 
the estimate for the Ministry of Food, which is to be a per- 
manent peacetime Department. What is also interesting about 
the comparison is the way in which some of the Classes, that 
before the war accounted for a very small proportion of civil 
expenditure, have swollen. Class II is one example ; but this 
esumate includes a large sum—{32} million—for India and 
Burma Services that may properly be called terminal and non- 
recurrent. More alarming, perhaps, is the big jump in Class VII 
expenditure, over half of which this year is accounted for by a 
Vote for “ Public Buildings, Great Britain.” This £43 million 
covers estimated expenditure on buildings for school meals, 
‘emporary school accommodation, and on training centres for the 
Ministry of Labour, and also as much as {10 million—more 
than the expenditure of the whole Class ten years ago—for main- 
tenance and repairs of public offices. Another £10 million, also 
under Class VII, is estimated to be spent on rates on Govern- 
ment property and £13 million on stationery and printing. 
€ cost of bureaucracy is certainly high. 


It is thus high time that the power of the purse was properly 
testored to Parliament, whose duty it is, now that large amounts 
of Civil expenditure cannot be concealed under Votes of Credit, to 
Scutinise these estimates very carefully, Members and the public 
have become so accustomed to thinking of the country’s finances 
in terms of large figures that they may tend to ignore a mere 
hity million more or less. They should insist on being shown 
that items such as those mentioned are really necessarv. 


S84 
Mining Madness 


Beneath the grounds of Wentworth-Woodhouse, the lovely 
and very large country house in Yorkshire, lies a thin layer of 
coal. Mr Shinwell has notified his intention of requisitioning part 
of the grounds for open-cast coal-mining ; but at the same time 
the owner has offered both house and grounds to the National 
T rust. The coal is small in quantity, but could be quickly mined 
and is needed urgently ; on the other hand, the park, gardens and 
house are exceptionally lovely in an area where ugliness is the 
rule. Rarely can there have seemed such a sharp conflict between 
utility and beauty. 

Yet there is only one proper solution. Open-cast coal workings 
bring little return for the devastation which they create. In this 
case, the 345,000 tons available would be quickly produced and as 
quickly consumed, leaving the land ruined and useless for 
perhaps half a century and the coal situation just where it was 
before. Such costly and temporary expedients do more to 
obscure than to remedy the real coal problem, which is the 
shortage of miners to work the deep-cast permanent pits. The 
decisive consideration is the attitude of the local miners’ associa- 
tion, which is strongly opposed to the project. Mr Shinwell 
stands to lose far more coal by spoiling the miners’ environment 
for a long period than he will gain from these temporary work- 


ings. He should cure his mining mania and get down to righting 
fundamentals, 
* * . 


Utility Furniture 


Utility furniture is entering upon a new phase. It is launch- 
ing forth into more expensive and better designs on the one hand, 
and cheaper pieces on the other; the existing range is being 
preserved, midway between the two. The best is to be named 
“Cotswold,” the existing range “Chiltern,” and the cheapest 
“Cockayne.” Perhaps it is hoped that these names will supplant 
the adjective “utility.” The utility furniture scheme has on the 
whole been a success. In the circumstances of extreme shortage 
of timber (even now timber is probably the world’s scarcest raw 
material), cheap and not unattractive furniture has been and is 
being made available to those whose needs are greatest. One of 
the weaknesses of the scheme, which was necessarily inherent to 
it, was the excessive standardisation that it entailed. The exten- 
sion of the quality obtainable is one way of making the con- 
tinuance of control, with its economy of material and rationed 
distribution, acceptable. 

The Cotswold range embodies more work in construction and 
finish. Cockayne will be made largely by the mass-production 
factories. Prices have not yet been fixed, but an approximate price 
for a Cotswold wardrobe is £23 Ios. and for a Cockayne, 
13 guineas. These compare with £16 8s. 9d. in the Chilter: 
range. It will be some time before the new types are availabie 
to the public, since firms have to be designated and get under 
way. 

Meanwhile, production of Chiltern is forging ahead. It began 
in January, 1943, and during the first year produced the equivalent 
of 2,823,000 “units.” (For the purpose of the ration, each piece 
of furniture is given a value in units.) During. 1944, 
5,914,000 units were produced, and last year the total was 
14,924,500. The rate of production has been increasing fast, and 
in January, 1946, it was nearly four times that of January, 1945. 
Demand, even from the limited classes entitled to the furnirurc, - 
is increasing ; about 13,000 applications for units are being 
received daily. 


Shorter Notes 


Almost simultaneously with the publication of the Ramsden 
Report on Exhibitions and Fairs (Cmd. 6782), the Government 
announced that it had accepted the recommendation that an 
international exhibition should be held in 1951, or as soon as 
possible afterwards. The Ramsden Report has other sugges- 
tions to make, chief of which are that the British Industries Fair 
should be held annually in the spring and that the Government 
should finance and erect a permanent building in central London 
for this fair and other exhibitions. 

x 

The Special Committee on Refugees set up by Uno to handle 
questions of protection, rehabilitation and settlement is meeting 
in London. It consists of 22 nations. It has resolved by a sub- 
stantial majority to complete its labours in time to report to 
the Economic and Social Council meeting on May 25th. As at . 
the first Assembly of Uno, so again at the present meeting, the 
chief obstacle to general agreement is likely to be the difference 
in outlook between Eastern and Western European countries 
over the right of the individual refugee to refuse to return to the 
land of his birth. 
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Letters to 


The Professional Incomes 


Si1r,—The article in your issue of March 16, 1946, states that 
the salaries of the profes$ional classes range from a minimum of 
£6co to a maximum of £5,000. Even these rates are declared 
to be inadequate if professional men are to make a real contribu- 
tion to the cultural development of the community. How are 
ihese figures to be reconciled with the salaries earned by University 
teachers? 

Rates of salary vary up and down the country, but I believe 
the maximum. to be as follows: 


Assistant lecturer £400, rising to £425 after 3 years, or to 
£475 after 4 vears. 

Lecturer £500, rising to £700 after 8 vears. 

Readers get a maximum of approximately {£1,000c, and 

Professors a maximum of approximately £1,400. 


These rates, which have only recently come into force, include 
increases that have been granted to meet higher costs of living ; 
previously an Assistant Lecturer started at £250 or £275, a 
Lecturer at £400, and Readers and Professors at rates propor- 
tionately below the present ones. 

Your contributor’s calculations shown in Table I show, more- 
over, that the decrease in the margin for other expenditure has 
been greatest in the case of the lowest professional incomes. 
For an income of £600 a year the margin works out at 42 per 
cent of the pre-war figure; for an income of £2,000 it is 53 
per cent. The great majority of University teachers are earning 
less than £800 a year, and in general salary scales have not risen 
by more than {£100 p.a. since the war began. Moreover, a salary 
of £600 which your contributor regards as the lower limit of 
professional income is generally speaking only reached after 7-8 
years’ service, i.e., at the age of 31-33. The standard of living 
of University teachers is thus very considerably lower than 
before the war and compares unfavourably with other profes- 
sions. These facts are already having an influence on the supply 
of new entrants to the profession. 

It is difficult to see how, under these circumstances, a Uni- 
versity teacher can be expected to play the part in society which, 
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the Editor 


as your article points out, is rightly expected of a member of the 
professional classes.—Yours faithfully, CHORLEY 


Chairman, London School of Economics Branch, 
Association of University Teachers 


{Lord Chorley completely proves The Economist’s case, y: 
said that the professional classes began at “ about £600,” which 
certainly does not exclude the existence of professional income: 
belew that figure. Most university teachers would not reacy 
the stage of heavy family responsibilities until they had passed 
out of the Assistant Lecturer grade.—EpiTor.] 


A Ministry ot Housing 


Srmr.—I_ note that in your issue of April 6, 1946, you state that 
there is a prima facie case for putting the whole housing drive 
under one management, and incorporating with it the funcuons 
ot the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. 

While admitting that there is a very strong case for the 
establishment of a separate Ministry of Housing, I consider that 
it would be a mistake to combine such a Ministry with that of 
Town and Country Planning. The latter Ministry deals with 
all questions regarding land use and not with land for housing 
only. Agriculture, industry, commerce, railways, roads, airports, 
schools, hospitals, recreation and entertainment are all users of 
jand, and it is the function of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning to hold the balance between these competing interests 
and to ensure that national, regional and local planning schemes 
are ali-embracing and not biased in favour of one or another 
sectional interest. 

If a new Ministry of Housing absorbed the fuactions of town 
and country planning, the tendency would be for the wide: 
conceptions of planning to be submerged, as before the late war. 
in a sea of ill-balanced dormitory suburbs -and badly sited 
industrial estates.—Yours faithfully, D. W. Mountain 


4 Braxted Park, Streatham, London, S.W. 16 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Prodigal’s 


- 


Progress 


(By an American Labour Correspondent) 


S this is written, 400,000 bituminous coal miners and 7,000 
mines are idle in America, in another of the periodic wage 
crises of a sick industry. The gravity of this industry’s economic 
aches and pains has not been fully revealed because the demand for 
coal during the war has permitted the miners to work a long and 
profitable week. But the rhythm of these crises is unvarying— 
each new wage increase brings a price increase, and each increase 
in the price of coal recruits more consumers for the competitive 
fuels, gas and oil. And each increase in the mine-owners’ labour 
costs brings an increase in mechanisation of mining—fewer miners 
produced more coal in World War II than in World War I. 
' On the basis of such obvious shrivelling in the bituminous coal 
industry, it would seem logical to assume that John L. Lewis and 
the United Mine Workers of America, which he rules in a 
despotism that is not always kindly (the majority of the field 
officers of this union are provisional and appointed by Lewis under 
his own liberal interpretation of the union’s constitution), were 
declining influences in this country. 

But the opposite is true. Years ago Lewis foresaw the inevitable 
shrinkage in the number of coal miners that could be employed, 
and created an extraordinary division of his union called “ District 
50,” a miscellaneous unit which may some day flower into a fully- 
fledged labour movement towering over its parent. 

District so has a pvseudo-logical tie with the mine-workers in 


that it was intended to embrace workers in industries that use coal 
derivatives. This jurisdiction can be stretched as far as the lis 
of coal derivatives can be stretched, and in one instance District 
50 organised some New York dairy farmers, on the theory that 
there was some tenuous chemical affinity between coal and milk. 
Specifically, District 50 is intended for the organisation of the 
chemical industry and its related fields. There are about 1,000,000 
workers connected in some way with the chemical industries, and 
not one-tenth of them have been recruited by the already estab- 
lished chemical workers’ unions in the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisations. Th¢ 
industry is dominated by a few great corporations whose high 
wages and paternalistic relations towards employees have tended 
to allay whatever militancy and union-mindedness might 
among the rank and file. 
It is in this field that observers in America look for an intensive 
organising war between the AF of L and the CIO. The chemical 
unions already established by these rival organisations have a 
30,000 or 40,000 members each, and every week sees them pute 
against each other in remote areas, in elections supervised by the 
National Labour Relations Board to determine the choice of the 
workers for a bargaining unit. . 
Jurisdictional problems remain to be settled by the execu 
council of the AF of L because of the all-embracing aspirations 
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the mine-workers’ District 50, particularly since District 50 clearly 
overlaps the organising area reserved by the AF of L for its 
chemical workers. This and other jurisdictional problems created 
by the readmission of the mine-workers to the AF of L in January 
were indefinitely postponed by the AF of L executive council in 
the joy of welcoming the return of their prodigal. Observers 
helieve, however, that they will eventually be settled in a wav 
satisfactory to Lewis. Only if Lewis retains jurisdiction in the 
chemical industry can he lead the organising fight that the AF of L 
is preparing to wage with its bitter rival, the CIO. 

Burt the reaffiliation of Mr Lewis with the AF of L means 
more than the organisation of the chemical workers. As an 
AF of L affiliate, Mr Lewis’s chief value will be as a spearhead 
in a wide counter-assault against the CIO, which he founded, 
and which he left in a high pout at the base ingratitude of his 
followers who accepted his resignation in 1940, after Lewis’s 
spectacularly bad political bet against the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

There is no secrecy about the desire of Mr Lewis and his 
newly-reclaimed friends in the AF of L to cripple the CIO and 
bring its members. back into the older organisation, with a little 
pushing if necessary. Whether or not Lewis can still exert any 
influence with CIO unions remains to be seen. At any rate, 
Lewis cannot marshal his recruiting forces until a new coal 
contract has been signed. 

Whatever effect Lewis might have on the war between the 
AF of L and the CIO, his return to the fold is almost certain 
to intensify the laissez-faire political philosophy of the AF of L. 
Its leaders have been consistent critics of Government wage- 
stabilisation controls which the advisers of President Truman 
insist must be retained until the danger from inflation has been 
entirely wiped out in an overwhelming flood of consumer goods. 
ewis will also strengthen the Republican sentiment in the 
AF of L and tend to diminish the Democratic influence of Dan 
Tobin, the president of the teamsters’ union, who on more than 
one occasion during the Roosevelt administrations kept the 
organisation at least on the edge of the Roosevelt camp. 

The man who engineered Lewis’s return to the AF of L, 
“Big Bill” Hutcheson of the carpenters’ union, is a leading 
Republican politician, and has advertised himself at Republican 
conventions as fit material for a vice-presidential candidate. 
Hutcheson’s friend Lewis has also entertained the ambition for 
a nomination as vice-president. One shudders to think of this 
subject coming up for conversation between these two fair- 
weather friends in the labour movement. 


. 


American Notes 


The Loan Emerges. 


The Senate Banking Committee has approved the British 
loan by a comfortable majority of 14 to 5. The opposition con- 
sisted of one Democrat, Senator McFarland of Arizona, and four 
Republicans. Attempts by Senator Taft of Ohio to substitute a 
smaller amount as an outright gift, by Senator Capehart of Indiana 
to reduce the amount of the credit, and by Senator McFarland 
to make the loan contingent on the permanent possession of the 
leased British bases in the Atlantic were all defeated. 

Discussion on the loan in the Senate itself will be opened 
early next week by the majority leader, Senator Aben Barkley. 
Approval is confidently expected within the next fortnight or three 
weeks, though more stubborn opposition is expected when it goes 
to the House. During the debate on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator Tait promises to put forward his proposal for a gift, and 
tenewed expression will be given to the fear that, if the British 
4an is approved, it will be difficult to refuse the other appli- 
cants in the queue. The Administration, of course, can reply that 
the Foreign Loan programme has been fully worked out and will 
be dealt with, in any case, through the Export-Import Bank, 
whose lending powers, though substantially increased, are still 
Not unlimited. 

It is unfortunate that the loan’s very much brighter prospects 
are due in such large measure to the state of Russo-American 
telations. The attractions of an “investment in security” strongly 
reinforce many of the more respectable arguments, and the sudden 
interest in the fate of the British Loan taken by Catholic speakers 

organisations in the past few weeks is not without its signifi- 
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cance. Similarly, the vehement opposition of the Communists is 
a sign that they share, inversely, the Catholic reasoning. 


* x x 


Campaigning for Food 


Rejection of the British proposal to ration bread in both 
countries, which is a foregone conclusion, will probably have the 
indirect effect of helping Mr Clinton Anderson in his home-front 
campaign to raise shipments of food by alternative means. 
Rationing of consumers in any one type of food would genuinely 
Create enormous difficulties now that the entire machinery of 
consumer rationing has been dropped. Even if those difficulties 
could be overcome, the process would be much slower than in 
Britain, and the effects would certainly not be felt in the next 
60-90 vital days. But, having rejected the rationing of consumers, 
the Administration will be strengthened in putting through other 
compulsory measures in the teeth of opposition from millers, 
bakers and shopkeepers and even, possibly, consumers. 

The millers, indeed, are already objecting strongly to an order 
of the Department of Agriculture, still only in the drafting stage, 
which would automatically ration flour to bakers and grocers to 
75 per cent of normal consumption. Wails are also being heard 
from the brewers, who ingenuously object that the 30 per cent 
cut in brewing grains is too small to be worth the trouble or the 
cost to excise revenue. 

The Administration’s campaign has been backed up by Mr 
Hoover’s weighty conclusion that famine in Europe in the next 
three months is inevitable unless US shipments are kept to their 
target. Already wheat exports for the first quarter of 1946 are 
11} million bushels short and are expected to be 35 million bushels 
behind by June. And to Mr La Guardia’s ton of highly-coloured 
phrases—“ Tickertape ain’t spaghetti”—the Department of Agri- 
culture added its own telling ounce of logic—a kind of wheat 
budget for the half-year, trying to show that Americans must cut 
their Own personal consumption if the target shipments are to 
be reached. Livestock supplies and working stocks have, appa- 
rently, already been cut to the safest minimum. 


Million bushels 

Wheat Stocks at January Ist. 
CE NEE Eee ebsbscsccsccksenereseah Pi destpetals sett maediees ce 365 
Ei SIE rake decigs ong gpedavneyy eb -<nedge sdaticnersasapeides 324 
689 

For First Six Months, 1946 
Required for domestic consumption .................. 250 
3 io S008... 2st Be ottRY. ROL A: 26 
s c, “SRO. 0 4.. 0K... TARR 75 

EE » carryover to harvest and minimum 

WIC AOD, osc saccesenclaterins<-ke- ses). 150 
Left over for export ......... paca aatiidndliv wade aid hecctaabicme ae 123 
ie eo ei de aes aneien eens 225 
ee non Cece ccneresauhiniese cos teeoakire 555 


The problem before the Administration, however, is twofold. 
Not only have domestic supplies got to be reduced and the 
balance saved to leave more for exports, but more wheat has got 
to be brought from the farms to the ships as quickly as possible. 
Farmers have to be persuaded or forced to get wheat off the 
farms—on April 1st 204 million bushels were still held by farmers 
compared with 365 million bushels three months before. And 
railroads have to be organised to transport it—though, according 
to Mr. Anderson, that difficulty has been partly overcome and 
the “railroad bottleneck ” broken. Meanwhile, Europeans can 
take heart for next year’s famine from official reports that Ameri- 
can crops will be bigger and better than last year. 


* * * 


Security 


In the same week that a general—MacArthur—drew the 
applause of millions for demanding renunciation of war as a 
national instrument, a civilian—President Truman—made one 
more attempt to keep the Army in being, running the gauntlet 
of bitter Liberal criticism that, while talking peace, he is demand- 
ing preparedness for war. This duality cannot be -denied, 
but it is hardly of Mr Truman’s making. Congress, which 
applauds every demand for the big stick, while hesitating over 
even a temporary extension of conscription, cannot be so easily 
absolved. The President's Army Day speech emphasised 
American interest in the fostering of peace, justice, and democracy 
in every corner of the earth, and the importance of food in the 
strategy of peace, but in the main it was one more plea for the 
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Administration’s security blue-print: the extension of the Selective 
Service Act, the unification of the Services, and peace-time 
military training. 

Of these three, only one is practical politics at the moment. 
The House Military Affairs Committee has ——— agreed to 

lay safe tponing any action on universal training in peace- 
ao Sait aes or autumn’s elections. Although the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee this week recommended the unifica- 
tion of the armed forces under a Secretary of Common Defence, 
there is no expectation that the recommendation will be dealt with 
this session. What is urgent is the extension of the draft ; without 
it, after May 15, the alternatives put by President Truman will 
be to keep men abroad who have every right to be brought 
home, or “to turn our backs on the enemy before victory is 
assured.” Even the Army is not altogether happy about the use 
of eighteen-year-olds as Occupation troops—boy-power as one 
critic said scornfully—but without them the Army may be short 
as much as 170,000 of its very modest goal. 

To coat the pill for Congressional taking, the Army has promised 
to release all fathers now serving, and to limit service to eighteen 
months. One ingenious legislator has suggested the extension of 
the Act in name only, with an amendment forbidding any more 
inductions under it. The Military Affairs Committee this week 
played it straight; it recommended a nine months’ extension 
without any Alice-in-Wonderland riders. But Congress, tongue 
in cheek, could pretend that this attractive formula met the 
technical demand of the Services, without causing pain to any 
one else, and it may be heard of again from the floor of the 
House, for public opinion, with the easing of the Persian Crisis, 
7 Be nacre strongly against even a temporary extension of the 

t. 


* * * 


Reporting Progress 


Mr John Snyder's quarterly reports on the progress of re- 
conversion are developing a habit of telling the reader almost as 
much about the mood of the Administration—its anxieties and 
its hopes on the domestic scene—as they do about the economic 
state of the country. The latest one—the sixth in the series— 
is in some ways an interesting contrast with its predecessor. 


In December, both the President and Mr Snyder, who is 
Director of the Office of War Mobilisation and Reconversion, 
were at pains to convince everyone that, despite the black clouds 
that appeared to be looming, the Administration was dealing very 
capably with the vast problems of reconverting industry and 
switching manpower, and was, indeed, not greatly concerned 
about them. This happy-go-lucky optimism was somewhat 
shattered by a simultaneous declaration of extreme pessimism 
from Mr Wallace, Secretary of Commerce. Contrariwise, Mr 
Wallace prophesied six million unemployed by spring and a 
dwindling demand for durable consumer goods insufficient to 
underpin peacetime production. Mr Wallace’s jeremiads have, 
fortunately, not been entirely justified. Only three million are 
unemployed, and wages and salaries have returned almost to a 
pre-VJ-Day level of $82 billion. 


But now the Administration, though still stubbornly optimistic, 
is at pains to emphasise rather than to under-play the inherent 
dangers of reconversion. Since December the President has found 
that action, as well as optimism, was vital to the job of supervising 
a smooth reconversion. And action has been difficult while an 
undependable and laggard Congress stood in the way. 


Is it to be wondered at, in such circumstances, that the 
President—even more than is usual with Presidents—has only to 
open his official mouth on practically any subject and at once he 
is pleading with Congress to get on with its legislative job? 
Just as Mr Truman used Army Day last week to plead for the 
continuance of conscription, so Mr Snyder’s report—after a brief 
reference to such encouraging facts as the total civilian production 
standing at a peacetime record of $150 billion a year—was used 
to point up the worst bottlenecks on the economic front. 


Price control and the subsidy programme are obviously the 
points of greatest danger. The extension of price control powers 
for a year has been approved by the House Banking Committee, 
but only on condition that subsidies are gradually reduced and 
ended finally by June, 1947, and that OPA drops for six months 
its favourite device of requiring retailers to absorb in their 
profit margins the higher costs of manufactured goods. Also tied 
into the report, with varying degrees of relevance, were pleas 
for Congressional action to raise US food commitments, to 
approve the Wyatt housing programme, to legislate on the control 
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of atomic energy, and to establish a Federal Research Agency 
By way of tail-piece to the picture, it is interesting to note 
that the House Appropriations Committee recently Proposed y 
drastic cut in the funds of the National Wage Stabilisation Board 
the authorised executor of the wage-price formula. Since much 
of the smoothness of reconversion will depend on the speed with 
which a horde of claims for wage and price increases can 
settled, and speed depends primarily on the number of gag 
available, a cut in funds could have serious results for which the 
NWSB would be blamed but would not be responsible. 


* * * 


Back to the Machine 


The selection of Mr Carroll Reece as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee heralds the return to pany 
normalcy. The Republicans are so certain of winning the House 
of Representatives this autumn that they show every sign of 
reverting to type, discarding the desperate liberal expedient; 
fostered by twelve years of Roosevelt rule. Landon, Willkie, even 
the equivocal Dewey, were outside the main stream—or pool—of 
Republican thinking. The party chairman is not a dictator, 
but he is an accurate reflection of the dominant influences in th: 
party organisation. With the defeat of Governor Dewey’s man, 
ex-Senator Danaher, and Mr Hanes, the favourite of the Western 
liberals, these are shown to be the “Ohio forces” of Governor 
Bricker and Senator Taft. The machine is back in the saddle, 
and it is grinding out the same tune. Mr Reece’s first public 
statement was a broadside against the secret, bureaucratic govern- 
ment of the New Deal political monopoly, and its reliance on 
alien and Communist influences. 


The cocksureness of the Republicans turns on more than 
belief in the much-belated swing of the pendulum or the almost 
pathological aversion to centralisation and strong government now 
evident on Capitol Hill. The elections in 1946 and 1948 wil 
be the first for eight years free from the compulsions of war. 
For the first time the way is open for a national debate on 
domestic issues, where the Republicans feel themselves strongest, 
without the need for taking a stand on the awkward and thorny 
issues of foreign policy. On domestic issues the disunity of the 
Democrats is complete; only the Southern tradition of pany 
regularity prevents a formal coalition of the “ Republocrats.’ 
The political stalemate it causes is not likely to be liquidated 
until the Presidential election in 1948. 


The choice of Mr Reece has been a shock to what is left of 
the Willkie Republicans, who angrily accuse the Old Guard of 
doing its utmost to re-elect Mr Truman. Mr Stassen, who repre- 
sents that rather battered fragment, has made it clear that while 
he will co-operate with Mr Reece in this year’s elections, he is 
determined to cgntest his influence on the party’s programm 
by demonstrating, through a series of public opinion polls, tha 
the Republican rank and file, at least, is not immune to politica 
evolution. Mr Stassen is keenly aware that while the machin 
may win the off-year elections, any party which disregards tht 
new weight of labour in the cities is unlikely to put its candidate 
in the White House in 1948. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Rumours of Government intervention in the coal strike neg 
tiations still left the mines in the doldrums this week. Of th 
other strikes now threatened two of the most inconvenient a 
among 72,000 shipyard workers (whose employers have refused 
the 18 cents pay increase recommended by a wage conferenct) 
and among refinery workers processing 70 per cent of the nation’ 
cane-sugar. 


* 


James Caesar Petrillo, leader of the American Federation “ 
Musicians, has now had his dictatorial hands well tied 5 
Congress. The more restrictive House version of the anti-Petn™ 
legislation, which has now been accepted by a joint House-Senatt 
conference, will penalise heavily any attempt to ban non-com 
mercial cultural or foreign radio programmes or to force employ 
ment or payment by radio stations of more musicians than nee 
sary. Entirely unabashed, Mr Petrillo% next move, it is reported 
is to try similar tactics in Hollywood studios. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Stocktaking in Java 


(By a Correspondent recently in Java) 


MONG the stories from Java of guerilla warfare and diplo- 
‘\ matic maneeuvres, litle or nothing has been heard of the 
economic consequences of disorder in this island, formerly known 
as the Denmark of the Tropics, but now more like the Ireland 
of the Twenties. The Dutch on the spot, however, have drawn 
up a gloomy balance sheet. Displacement of labour, neglect of 
irrigation control, and fears of robbery have dangerously reduced 
the production. of. the padi fields, so that a rice famine this year 
is considered a possibility. Their economists on the island say 
that the Japanese drive to increase the output of rice and other 
staple crops got only on to paper, and never as far as the mills. 
This statement is largely based on cross-examination of the 
responsible Japanese officials who were, in some cases, well- 
known figures in the pre-invasion trade of the island. It is further 
based on intelligence reports from the interior ; but, since the 
Allies hold only five small pockets and the rest of Java is in 
Indonesian hands, accurate intelligence has not been easy to 
obtain. The figures given by the Dutch are these: 


(009 tons) 


1941 1945 
Rice production ...................6.000008 4,500 3,800 
WGOOQWOG ons WOK Kabanuadlik-d .- 4h) --kadee 8,500 5,600 
PAT. Seek eek cue wens phnnn degttay «weit ieee 2,100 1,200 
Soya eae ee it dawep Sob aenesves 380 110 


(Kassava is that well-remembered nursery friend or foe, tapioca: 
the unpopular but nourishing alternative staple diet to rice. The 
Japs made the Javanese and the Malays depend to a considerable 
extent upon it. This change of food is still in force on the 
island and on the mainland, and is little less popular than would 
be a change in Britain from bread to rice.) 


The Coming Crop 


Despite good crop prospects for the harvest now ripening as 
the West monsoon comes to an end, the Dutch do not believe 
that 1946 will show any advance on the previous year. The 
main rice crop is harvested roughly from April to July, having 
denefited by the maximum seasonal rainfall. The drier eastern 
monseon, which is about due’ to begin, leaves the second crop 
zathered in the late summer and early autumn) more dependent 
n efficient irrigation. This, one is told by the Dutch, cannot 
ce hoped for. Reports from air surveys tell a dismal tale of 
neglected padi fields. Other reports, however, from a few people 
who have been allowed by the Indonesians to travel in some 
‘ the western parts of the hinterland, are more cheerful. The 
‘ice mills, unlike the tea factories and the coffee and sugar mills, 
nave not been extensively looted and guited. But the Chinese 
who owned and managed them have mostly retired for shelter 
nto the British-held zone. ‘The variations in the yields of rice 
ue small, and are seldom more than five per cent. A fall of 
thirteen per cent in 1921 led to famine in the island. 
Three other factors have to be reckoned with in assessing 
‘Ae crop chances. First, one million out of eight million Javanese 
Cultivators were displaced by the Japs, either to other parts ol 
the island or to the mainland, or to neighbouring islands. The 
Dutch fear that none of them will return. Secondly, trans- 


Port, upon which distribution to the many areas of the island 
that are not self-supporting depends, is at a standstill. Before 
“Xe Wat 900,000 tons of rice were moved annually by rail inside 
lava, 350,000 tons by road, and 160,000 tons by a fleet of little 
‘hips. None of these methods of transport is now available, 
“cept On a sadly diminished scale. The third difficulty is that 
“ Peasants are reluctant to market what they grow, because it 


may be looted in transit by the “ bamboo-spear warriors” (the 
more irregular end of the Nationalist armed forces), or com- 
mandeered at the markets. This is leading to the consequence 
(now familiar in so many parts of the world) that the growers 
hoard. 

The achievements of the Japanese, as seen through Dutch eyes, 
are reminiscent of Balfour’s legendary comment that, while 
Bolshevism had triumphantly proved its ability to make rich men 
poor, it had yet to show that it could make poor men rich. The 
Japanese attempts to increase the staple crops failed ; their neglect 
of the export crops, which had made Java a big contributor to 
world trade, was only too successful. Forty per cent. of the tea 
plants were uprooted. The freed soil was then washed away 
by the rains, and a sort of liquid version of a dust bow! pro- 
duced. Replantation will not be possible for many years on 
these areas. If world market conditions justified putting a larger 
acreage under tea, it would have to be done by more jungle 
clearance—which is impossible in Java, since the island has 
already been cultivated up to the hilt. Tea would, in fact, have 
to be grown in Sumatra, or elsewhere. The sixty per cent of 
plants not cut down were allowed to shoot up to wood, and 
they will not be in a condition to yield marketable leaves for 
three years or so. Much the same plight has overtaken coffee. 
Half the pre-war 80,000 hectares were uprooted by the Japanese, 
and only fifteen per cent of the remainder are reckoned to be 
fit to produce for export within five years, since the berries would 
be unmarketable. As for sugar, three years’ work is needed on 
nursery plants and so on before commercial production could 
begin again, even if there were a demand for it from Java. 

Trouble is met with again in the factories and the mills. The 
Japanese took out engines, putting them into rice mills, or into 
the small wooden coasters which they were building to ply 
between the islands. They took wood for wharves and go-downs. 
Most of the metal went. Incidentally, it went not only from 
the mills but also from the ploughs, which are now scratching 
about with bamboo shares. As a further proof of the havoc 
wrought by the Japanese, the Dutch say that three years’ normal 
teak consumption was found felled and stored in the harbours 
now in Allied hands. A further eight years’ consumption had 
been ringed for the immediate axe. 


Flight of Capital ? 


There are two more dark strokes to be added to this sombre 
study. First, the Dutch are worried about how far capital will 
be attracted under future political conditions. This is an 
example of their argument. One big company had 16 sugar 
mills, the nominal book value of which was 16 guilders. If the 
company cut its losses, it would only have to write off 16 guilders. 
If, on the other hand, it tried to restart, it would need §0 million 
guilders capital to get the mills going again, and another 50 
million guilders working capital to lease land, pay labour, and 
soon. One heard talk in the last few weeks in Java of the chances 
of a flight of Netherlands capital to Africa and South America. 

The second stroke to be touched in is currency. A proclama- 
tion was recently issued in Batavia announcing that Japanese 
currency was gradually to be withdrawn at 3 per cent of its 
nominal value and Dutch currency substituted. It will cost the 
Dutch a hundred million of their guilders to redeem the three 
thousand million Japanese guilders. Japanese notes were declared 
worthless in Malaya, Burma and the Philippines as soon as the 
Allies landed, but that was impossible in Java. So hitherto 
Japanese-issued guilders had held the field. Their nominal value 
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was 2s. 4d. Until they have all been called in and Dutch guilders 
circulate at a realistic exchange rate, some confusion must con- 
tinue. Dutch guilders, Malayan dollars and (in the black 
market) English pounds compete with Japanese “ banana money ” 
as the medium at which goods change hands on the open-air 
booths and the shops of Batavia and Sourabaya. The halcyon 
days of early occupation, when typewriters and wrist-watches 
and all sorts of articles could be bought dirt-cheap, are over. 
There has been haggling and hoarding, and traders have been 
awaiting anxiously the introduction of a currency in which they 
could have confidence. The Indonesians put a ban on the 
acceptance of Dutch money, with its distasteful imperialist asso- 
ciations, and the latest reports show that Japanese money is still 
dominant up-country. The Allied-held zones depend to some 
extent on produce brought in from the inhabitants of the 
Indonesian-held hinterland, who were committing an offence 
against the provisional government by accepting Dutch guilders. 
It remains to be seen how smoothly the transition will be effected. 

It should be added, by way of postscript, that Mr Sjahrir and 
his colleagues take a much more rosy view of the economic future 
of Java than do the Dutch. Mr Sjahrir assured this correspondent 
that reports of Indonesian officials had satisfied him that the worst 
corner had been turned in January, and that there was no danger 
of a rice famine. The island had exported 200,000 tons annually 
before the war as well as importing considerable quantities of 
poorer-grade grain and he believed that 1946 would pass without 
disaster. He agreed with the Dutch that the export crops (except 
rubber) were in poor fettle, and he added that he would be quite 
willing to see them developed again, after a political settlement 
had been reached, with Dutch and other European help. 


Greek Impressions 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN GREECE] 


Athens, April 6, 1946 

THE people of Greece have voted—or, rather, half the number 
entitled to vote have done so. The Royalist Populists have their 
majority. The leaders of the Centre bloc have entered the coali- 
tion as Ministers without Portfolio. The Sophoulist Liberals 
have become the official opposition. And, as might be expected, 
the abstaining parties led by EAM and KKE (Communists) claim 
the support of the 50 per cent who did not vote. 


The plebiscite on the King’s return has now replaced economic 
recovery as the biggest issue in Greek politics. Within twenty- 
four hours of the formation of the new Government M. Tsaldaris 
announced that the date for convening the Constituent Assembly 
had been advanced (to April 29th), and intimated that a debate 
on the plebiscite would take precedence over all other business. 
It is true that M. Tsaldaris is not yet Prime Minister, but if he 
is elected to the official leadership of his party, he is likely also 
to head the Government. 


Although the plebiscite is definitely at the head of the 
Populists’ programme, the Centre bloc also has ideas on the 
conditions governing its holding. In fact, M. Papandreou told 
your correspondent that when he was first asked to enter the 
coalition he was told that the plebiscite would be held in May. 
He asked—was this in agreement with the Allies? The answer 
was “No”; and M. Papandreou then plainly stated he would not 
enter the coalition, unless the plebiscite question was settled in 
full consultation with Britain, the United States and France, who 
last November advised its postponement to 1948. (It is worth 
noting here that when your correspondent asked the Provisional 
Premier, M. Poulitsas, President of the Supreme Court, for his 
opinion on the plebiscite, he replied: “ Speaking not as a poli- 
tician, but as a Greek citizen, 1 would put economic recovery 
above all other interests in Greece.”) If the Populists showed 
any signs of attempting a political coup d’état in this matter, M. 
Papandreou declared he would first “accuse them before the 
nation” and then resign—presumably in company with his 
colleagues. And M. Venizelos, for whose support the Populists 
made a strong bid, had already stated that the participation of the 
Centre is “only symbolic.” Clearly, if at some not too distant 
date, the Centre bloc threw its forces into the opposition beside 
the Sophoulis Liberals, who are firmly Republican, the Royalists 
would be able to govern only by dictatorship. 


From all this emerges a picture of Greece roughly half Royalist 
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and half Republican ; and however fair and orderly the electig 
have been—which the full report of the Allied observers will in 
—there is as little political unity as before. There is, neverthe. 
a far higher degree of political and personal freedom than “at 
British and foreign press reports previously suggested. The calm 
manner in which the elections passed off, helped by the greate, 
efficiency of the police and the presence of the Allied observers 
can be put on the credit side of British influence. In Athens ang 
its suburbs, in the Piraeus, Corinth, Eleusis and Megara (all wit} 
strong X-ite elements) the terrorism and _ intimidation which 
EAM declared would be at its height during the election were 
very hard to find. 


“ White Terrors ”’ 


In Corinth, for example, the EAM local committee, asked {o; 
evidence of the “ White Terror,” produced with some satisfac. 
tion an unfortunate peasant woman who had been stoned tha 
morning. Asked who had done it, she replied, “Ai. X-ite, of 
course.” Did she know the woman who had thrown the stone? 
“No; I’ve never seen her before.” Then why should the woman 
attack her? “ Because I belong to EAM and anyone who attacks 
us is an X-ite.” Seeing her story was not very convincing, her 
comrades hurried her home. In the gaol nearby there were 14 
political prisoners, mostly ELAS fighters picked up after the 
Civil War. The guard said there had been 450 a year ago, and 
readily gave permission to talk to them, though he did _ not bother 
to listen to the conversation. They had no serious complaints 
about conditions ; they could have newspapers of any political 
colour ; and visits from relatives and friends two or three times 
a week. The worst thing was they had no work to do. 


On election day, in a poor district on the outskirts of Athens, 
the voters could be seen lining up outside the polling station, an 
Orthodox church, while in the café across the way EAM 
abstainers were making a tremendous verbal row about eight of 
their members who, they said, had just been flung into prison 
at the instigation of the local “terrorists.” The prison contained, 
on investigation, four men and a boy, two of the men common 
criminals, the rest arrested for failing to move on while dis- 
tributing abstention pamphlets and due to be released at sun- 
down. 


Now it seems that EAM and the Communists have, temporarily 
at any rate, abandoned the White Terror propaganda in favour 
of a drive for “genuine” elections ; but it is questionable, on 
their past showing, whether the revolutionary elements—stimi- 
lated by the comparative success of the abstention campaign— 
would really be content to seek power gradually through votes. 


The immediate prospect is that, if the Royalists insist on 
forcing the issue of the King’s return, the coalition may splii 
before it has had a chance to tackle the infinitely more urgent 
problem of Greece’s economic recovery. It may be that only 
British policy—though the extremists, Right and Left, will cll 
it “ intervention ”—can prevent that tragedy. 


Czechoslovakia’s Economic 
Recovery 


[FROM OUR PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT] 


THE nationalisation of much of the land and most of the maj! 
industries and the expulsion of Germans and Hungarians dete! 
mine the economic scene in Czechoslovakia at the moment. 1N¢ 
territorial loss through the cession of the Carpatho-Ukraine © 
Russia was small; but the expulsion of the large German and 
Hungarian populations will prove a serious obstacle to speedy 
economic recovery. In January, 1946, 11.7 million ration cafd 
were issued to Czechs and Slovaks. In addition there were st! 
more than 2,000,000 Germans and several hundred thousand 
Hungarians. The latest estimate of the population before Munich, 
in 1936, showed a total population of 15.2 millions, of whom 
3.3 millions were Germans and 720,000 Hungarians, as again 
9.5 million Czechoslovaks. The estimate based on the 1ssu¢ 

ration cards suggests that the number of Czechoslovaks increas” 
by 1.9 millions during the ten years from 1936 to 1946. This 
far beyond the natural increase of Czechoslovakia’s populatic? 
before the war; and it must be assumed that intensified : 
nationalism induced many members of the minorities to = 
either for Czech or Slovak nationality. After the transfer of 4i 

various non-Czechoslovak minorities the country may, accor ing 
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to current éstimates, contain some 12 million people, of whom 
perhaps 800,000 may be German-speaking. 

The so-called Sudeten provinces were, when incorporated by 
Germany after Munich, inhabited by 3.6 million people, of whom 
several hundred thousand were Czech. It is already clear at this 
moment, when 2,000,000 German-speaking persons are still left 
in Czechoslovakia, that the existing economic capacity, which was 
increased during the war and suffered small damage, cannot be 
fully operated by the depleted population. Important export 
industries, such as glass and textiles, would not be able to carry 
cn without at least some German workers. It can thus be assumed 
that the Czech Government will try to employ as many Sudeten 
Germans as are willing to stay in a country where they are denied 
the rights of citizenship. Recently, too, a tentative approach has 
been made for the immigration of 100,000 Italian workers. 

Industry will for a long time demand so much labour that a 
“flight from the land” seems inevitable. Consequently, there 
will have to be an extensive mechanisation of agriculture if pro- 
duction is to be maintained on the pre-war level. In 1945, 
agricultural production was far below the peacetime level. It is 
estimated that the potato harvest, for example, amounted to 4.8 
million tons, against a pre-war average of roughly 9,000,000 tons. 
The settlement of Czechs in the deserted Sudeten areas is 
naturally difficult and slow. The land is likely to be neglected 
for a time, and to return to pre-war standards Czechoslovakia 
will need larger imports, particularly of oilseeds, fats, and fruit. 
At the same time the available export surplus of sugar may be 
smaller than before the war 


Progress in Nationalisation 


The nationalisation of industries under the nationalisation 
decree of October, 1945, has been proceeding at a rapid pace. It 
has now reached its second stage by the publication of a statute 
relating to national industrial and business concerns. Eleven 
‘complete directorates apd administrations for nationalised indus- 
tries have already been set up. They control, among others, the 
mining industry, power stations, iron and steel works, the chemical 
industry, and the glass, ceramic, and paper and cellulose indus- 
tries The compensation of foreign capital assets in Czechoslovak 
industries is likely to prove a difficult problem. German assets, 
which are reported to have increased tenfold during the war, have 
been confiscated. British capital interests are concentrated in the 
iron and steel works of Vitkovice, the Schicht margarine and 
chemical works in Ust: (Aussig), which are a subsidiary of the 
Unilever concern, and in the chemical industry, where Imperial 
Chemical Industries hold shares. In addition, the United States 
cf America and most of the leading continental nations hold 
interests in Czechoslovak industries. The investigation of the 
exact amount and distribution of foreign capital assets in Czecho- 
slovakia should soon be completed. 

During the turbulent months of liberation and during the first 
_months of peace, no accurate account of Czechoslovakia’s industrial 
activity could be given. Official estimates put economic activity 
at the beginning of 1946 at some §0 per cent of the pre-war level. 
This optimistic estimate seems to be confirmed by statistics 
relating to the coal industry, where output had reached, in January, 
1946, 1.6 million tons, or 109 per cent of the output in January, 
1937. Brown coal production for January, 1946, had also exceeded 
the level of January, 1937. This is a remarkable achievement in 
view of the fact that, under German occupation, the mines were 
worked to death without proper regard to maintenance. At this 
tate of production, Czechoslovakia is self-sufficient in coal. 
Before the war imports and exports of coal roughly balanced 
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each other, and in proportion to the size of the industry exports 
of coke were considerable. The shortage of miners wil] ‘probably 
be remedied by the employment of Slovaks; such neceslain 
as suitable explosives, mining machinery, winding-gear, belting 
etc., which are now very scarce, will be supplied by Unrra, The 
synthetic fuel plants built by the Germans will be reduceg in 
size, probably because of the high costs of production ; but the 
exploratory drilling for natural oil in the Olmouce (Oclmuet) 
area is to be resumed. , 


Small Foreign Trade 


Czechoslovak industrial activity still depends to a large extent 
on Unrra supplies of raw materials and machinery — Foreign 
trade, excluding such supplies, is very small. From May i 
December, 1945, total imports amounted to Kr. 604 million and 
exports to Kr. 471 million. In other words, total foreign trade 
by value was in 194§ less than 10 per cent of the pre-war annua] 
average of imports and exports. Apart from a number of new 
payment agreements, the only country maintaining norma! trade 
relations with Czechoslovakia is Switzerland. During 1945, Soviet 
Russia took the first place in imports, but Switzerland was the 
best customer for Czechoslovakian exports. Imports from Russia 
have not come up to promise, and the quantities of iron ore, 
manganese ore, cotton and flax which were delivered remained 
in quantity and quality below expectations. 

Transport conditions are to a certain extent the cause of the 
very slow recovery in foreign trade. Landlocked Czechoslovakia 
depends on the restoration of important overland routes and 
waterways which connect the country with Antwerp, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Trieste and Constanza. The capacity of these pons 
has been rising recently, but overland transport is stil] limited. 
There is still a deficiency of }ocomotives and rolling stock. Out 
of a pre-war total of 93,000 goods trucks, only §0,000 are available 
for use. A further 23,000 are under repair and the remainder are 
missing. The number of locomotives has shrunk to 90 per cent, 
and the passenger carriages to two-thirds of their pre-war 
numbers. Up to the end of January, 1946, Unrra had delivered 
21 locomotives with 39 more and about 1,000 trucks soon tc 
follow. 


So far State finances have been handled on emergency estimates. 
but the first post-war budget, presented at the end of March, 
showed a total expenditure amounting to Kr. 64,000 million, and 
revenue amounting to Kr. 37,792 million.This budget will be the 
subject of a later article. The very large deficit is due 
to the extraordinary expenditure on economic reconstruction. 
‘The commercial banks have been nationalised, but, oddly enough. 
the central bank is still formally left out of the nationalisation 
programme. The rising level of prices, which at the moment 
toughly three times higher than before the war, is indicated by 
an increase in the note circulation during January, amountng 
to Kr. 2,831 million. The total new currency in circulation stood 
at Kr. 27,355 million, and in addition old currency circulated 1 
the amount of Kr. 1,583 million. 


Czechoslovakia’s new centralised economic administration 
rapidly superimposing itself over the remnants of private agricul- 
ture and industry. An Economic Council and a State planning 
body have been set up and are functioning. National trusts, 
somewhat on the model of the industrial trusts in Soviet Russi 
are being formed, and at the bottom of the economic admunistt- 
tion new trade unions and works councils are taking their place 
‘n the administration as well as in the management of the indust. 
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THE NATIONAL FINANCES 





This special section is divided into two parts:— 
1. The National Income.—A symmar 


} th , , ; “ . 
Expenditure of the United Kingdom, Hon 45” figures contained in the White Paper “National Income and 


This year’s White Paper consists of fi 
tables, is reprinted virtually in full on pages 593 
the three following pages. 
appear in the White Paper (where tw 


at the top of the pages, is a commentary on the o 
by THE Economist, which, not being 
estimation. 


2. The Budget.—A collection of tables relating to the rev 


authorities and to the National Debt. 


0 tables are summarised in one, the numbers of both are given). The text 


fficial tables. This commentary contains a number of estimates 
official, are printed in brackets w 


(Cmd. 6784 ; 9d. net) and a commentary upon the estimates. 
ve chapters and four appendices. 


The fifth chapter, containing the main 


and 594. The first four chapt 
The official tebles os rates we four chapters are summarised on this and 


foot of each page and are numbered as they 


> 


hen they contain any element of private 


enue and expenditure of the Exchequer and local 


This replaces the Budget Suppl t that h ' 
years. All the figures are derived from official sources get Supplement that has been published for many 


All figures (other than percentages) are in £ millions, unless otherwise stated. 





The National Income 


I.—INTRODUCTION 


Tuts year’s White Paper omits the introductory section which, 
in last year’s issue, defined the various concepts used in national 
income accounting. This year it begins immediately with the 
summary Table 1, which gives figures for the main alternative 
definitions for each of the last eight years. The first line in the 
table, “ Personal income before tax,” is the sum of the personal 
incomes of all the individuals in the nation. When the undis- 
tributed income of joint-stock companies and other non-personal 
incomes is added in, the total becomes “ Private income before 
tax.” But there is an element of duplication in this total, since 
it includes incomes derived from pensions and other payments 
by the state without deduction for the taxes that pay for them. 
The next step is, therefore, to deduct these “ transfer payments ” 
and get “‘ Private income from current economic activity.” The 
addition of the Government’s non-tax revenue gives the first 
of the major concepts in general use—“ Net national income at 
factor cost” (NNI). 

The other major concept is “ Gross national product at market 
price” (GNP). GNP differs from NNI by including two items 
that are excluded from the latter. First, there is the difference 


between “ gross” and “net.” Some part of each year’s flow of 
finished goods and services ought to be set aside for the mainten- 
ance and replacement of existing capital. Only when this has 
been done can the balance be reckoned as the net income of the 
community. In amy one year, however, the resources that ought 
to be devoted to this purpose can be used for other purposes. As a 
measure of the total resources available for use in a short period, 
therefore, the output of the community must be reckoned gross. 
The second difference relates to the inflating effect upon values 
of indirect taxes and similar charges. Shall each packet of 20 
cigarettes be counted at 2s. 4d. (market price) or at 7d. (the 
wages, salaries, rent, interest, profits and import costs that went 
into it)? 

It will be seen from Table 1 that there was a very slight 
increase from 1944 to 1945 in Net National Income (£82 
million, or 0.97 per cent) and in Gross National Product (£14 
million, or 0.14 per cent). It is a matter for some surprise that 
a year which saw only four months of all-out war and during 
which the value of money changed very little nevertheless 
yielded an increase in the national income. Almost certainly, 
this is a compound of a rise in the first half of the year and a 
fall in the second. 


aaa, 


1.—NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 


: | pire 
| 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 


. oe fetore tax ‘am ‘5,010 5,720 6,400 7,087 7,643 8,019 8,351 
before tax..........4.; | 259} 369 615 919 962) 980 975 900° 
2 Private income betore tax.. |5,031 |5,379 6.335 7,319 6,000 6,623 8,904 9,251 
tain ee epee | | | 
to the private sector. ... | -475 469 484 -522 -581 | -652  -724 -891 








5. Private income from current > 
economic activity....... | 4,556 4,910 5,851 6,797 7,468 7,971 8,270 8,360 
6 Plus Public income from | | 


trading, property, etc... | 54) 50) 71, 99 132) 147/ 131) 123 , 


1, National income | 
tect) at Tactor cect 4,810 4,960 5,922 6,886 7,600 8,118 8,401 8,483 
8. Plus Sums allowed for de- | | | 


s+5b5 ha dteuhe obbs 475| 485 505/ 515 520, 520, 520, 520 


9. Gross national prod a ! 
factor cost. eet * 5 ogs | 5.445 6,427 7,401 8,120 8,638 | 8,921 | 9,003 


10 Plus I } | | 3 
Sabsidies 5. sis. eee 601 | 669, 827 1,089 | 1,207 1,295 | 1,256 | 1,18 
Pa te dat ale 
| | 





aan ed 
market value. 6,008 6,111 7,254 8.400 0,327 9,893 [10,177 10,198 








2.—EXPENDITURE ON GOODS AND SERVICES BY PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 
AT MARKET VALUE 
i re a kn , — : ; 
| 1938 | 1939 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
l. Central government a ; | / = oe 
(a) War expenditure ....... 343 735 | 2,467 | 3,579 {3,962 4,609 4,645 | 4,389 
(6) Other current expenditure | 92; 105 117} 131 140; 139; 140 | 155 


(c) Net non-war capital for- | j | 
REE er 24 25; 18 11 ll 10 | 8 40 

2. Extra-budgetary funds and | | 

(a) War expenditure ....... | | 


' 

local authorities | | 

‘Wer expendi 5 45 107 134 117 99, 89; 78 
(6) Other current expenditure | 376 382 382 396 409 408 | 416 | 454 
(c) Net non-war capital for- | | 


WOE sisi ccisciase | 101 70 8 -23 -4% -38 42 | ~—3T 





aia tiliaiaiee liao ties | 
ee eee 941 | 1,362 | 3,099 4,228 | 4,605 | 5,927 | 5,256 |5,059_ 


3.—NaTIOoNAL Cost OF THE WAR 
i. War expenditure by public authorities .-.. | 2,574 | 5,713 4,079 4,708 4,754 | 4,467 
2. Increase in work in progress on government i 


account held under private finance...... 125 175 15; 25 | ese | —225 
|-+-——- a a a ee 
’ ket value of war work done on | 
ene Seth i. ack cans cai (2,699 3,888 4,154 4,733 4,734 | 4,242 
r indirect taxes included in market | 
2 a are Sea aeanaalaee | -104 | -171  -166 | -181 | -188 | -95 
5. National cost* of the war................ (2,595 3,717 3,988 4,552 4,546 | 4,147 


* Expenditure at market value less indirect taxes plus subsidies. 
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Il—THE NATIONAL PRODUCT 


There are three main categories of goods and services on 
which the community spends its income. These are :— 


Goods and services used up in the service of the 
Government. 

Goods and services used up in meeting the needs and 
wishes of individuals. 

Goods and services used up in maintaining, replacing and 
increasing the capital of the community (increase only if 
the calculation 1s being done net). 


Of these, the first can be further sub-divided into the peace and 
war functions of Government and the third into capital at home 
and abroad. 

Table 2 analyses the total expenditure of the central govern- 
ment and other public authorities. It will be seen that there 
was an almost sixfold increase in the total, which was entirely 
due to war expenditure. These figures, however, are not an 
exact guide to the resources expended on the war. They exclude 
goods and services received under Lend-Lease. Moreover, they 
are cash payments and fall short, for most years, of the value 
of work done on Government account. In Table 3, allowance 
is made for this second factor and the inflating effect of indirect 
taxes is taken out of the figures, thus reducing them to “ national 
cost.” (This term, which is used for the first time in this year’s 
White Paper, has the same meaning as “ factor cost ”°—.e., 
market price less indirect taxes, etc., plus subsidies.) 

In Table 4, the total expenditure of the community, at national 
or factor cost, is divided into consumption (including “ Govern- 
ment consumption,” by which is rather misleadingly meant the 
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non-war expenditures of the Government), war expenditures and 
net non-war capital formation. War expenditures rose at a 

time to 56 per cent of the total. Many people are likely P 
find this table somewhat difficult to understand, since the c 
centages are calculated on the net national income—that js < 
total of the resources that would have been available if enoy h 
had been put aside every year to maintain existing capital oe 
On a gross basis, and at market value, war expenditure jn the 
peak year, 1943, came to 47} per cent of the total. Even this js 
not the clearest way of expressing the truth, since the total of 
Gross National Product still includes a negative figure for drafts 
on overseas capital. The total resources that were made available 
for the use of the British community in 1943 amounted neither 
to the £8,118 million of NNI nor to the £9,933 million of GNP. 


‘but to £10,588 million, made up of £9,933 million produced 


at home (including £520 million that should have been spen: 
on maintenance and replacement of capital, but was not) plus 
£680 million more financed by drawing on overseas capital or 
by incurring foreign debt. Of this total, the war took 44} per 
cent, consumption took §3 per cent and the inadequate provision 
for domestic capital took the balance of 24 per cent. 

The figures of consumption in Table 4 show a steady rise 
throughout the eight years. This, as is shown in Table 5, js 
due to the great rise in the price level. In real terms, personal 
consumption fell by 14 per cent, although the money expendi- 
ture rose by 27 per cent. Moreover, this comparison is at 
“national cost”; it would be more extreme if the effect of 
increased indirect taxes were included. 

Table 6 brings together the estimates for the depletion of 
non-war capital at home and abroad—the source from which 





4 —ComposiTION OF NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 


1938 | 1939 


| 
; 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 
oS iat pasd omofers pt .¢ pang 
National cost* of :— j | i | 
Consumption :-— ' | | 
> a | 3,602 | 3,659 | 3,796 | 3,859 4,010 , 4,006 4,285 | 4,582 
Government ......+..++-- 456 | 473 483' 508 | 531! ‘532 ‘544! ‘578 
ee rae re 338 | 754 | 2,595 | 3,717 | 3,988 4,552 | 4,546 | 4147 
Net non-war capital formation | 214, 74  —952 1,178 -—929 _-972 | -974 | —824 


ed ahh dk coe 














——-;- —-__—_—— 


Net national income at factor | i | i 
, 4,610 14.960 5,922 '6,886 | 7,600 | 8,118 | 8,401 | 8,483 











COGE . cc ccccccccccrsevers | 
Percentages | { | 
Consumption........ ape & &3 72 63 60 56 5861 
NN eee eh baa 7 15, 4 54\° 52 56 54 49 
Net non-war capital formation 5 2) -16 | -17| -12{ <12) -12| -10 


| | ne | a | ee 


i 


| 
100; 100; 100) 100, 100, 100} 100 


Net national income at factor 


Wits il sans cb a hheeds bees 100 


ee 


~ * Expenditure at market value less indirect taxes plus subsidies. 


5.—NaTIONAL Cost oF PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
es Ny fee eae Paes £0 oetee egal). leaps 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


| 


otal Se Ser ee 


ey ee 29 t | 
At current prices............. 3,602 3,659 3,796 | 3,839 | 4,010 4,006 | 4,285 | 4,582 





At 1938 prices.............++ | 3,602 3,603 3,241 3,001 | 2,963 | 2,844 | 2,974 | 3,115 
aS a Sea 
Index numbers { | | | 
(1938 = 100) 
At current prices............. 100; 102, WS; 107; 111, U1| U9) 127 
BS BITE BI aoe ssnnestanas 100; 100; W# 83 82 | 79 83 





= 6.—Non-WarR CAPITAL FORMATION 








j j j 7 a dee SP 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1942 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
Ae Pao a ee ES ae Re Ce diiiinsa ee Sia ! 
1. Gross non-war capital forma- | | 
tion at home and war losses | j | 
made good.............. 170 | 2863 251 


780 | 826 364 | 211 534 
2. Less Sums allowed for de- i 
} 
-141 | -345 | ~237 -269 | -309; 14 
; ' | i 


w 


. Net capital formation at 
home 








4. Net lending abroad and pur- | | 
chase of assets and financial | 
claims from overseas ..... | —70 | ~250 | -804 | -816  -663 | -680 | -659  -819 
5. Ret capital formation at home | 
and abroad ............. 235 01 | -O45 |-1,161| -900 | -068 | -068  --805 


6. Less Net indirect taxes falling 
on gross capital formation 
ho -7 | ~17| -29/| -23;) -6; -19 


& 
ot 


1 
: 


} 
| 


preciation and maintenance | —475 | ~—485 | —505 —515 520 | -520 | -520 | -520 
eee =~ ee ae ee 
05 M1 
} | 


TOR occ cescensccneye Fred -17 —W | -@: beater ah 
ee tl 


a 
ae 


7.—DiIsSPOSAL OF PRIVATE INCOME 


| ] ¥ eine oa ! 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 lista 1944 | 1945 


Consumers’ exp. at market value | 4,160 | 4,271 (4,496 4,721 5,004 5,082 5,335 | 5,645 
COE CANOE. ao nti> aonisd ss 545 595, 786 1,230 1,513 1,902 2,107 2,148 
Private saving (including undis- { t ' 

tributed profits) ............ | 326, 513 |1,053 1,368 | 1,532 | 1,639 (1,552 , 1,458 


Private outlay. . | 5,031 |5,379 6,335 7,319 8,049 8,623 8,994 9,251 


Percentages SITs pr Mee rsa). 

Consumers’ exp. at market value | 83} 80 | 71) 65 | 62) 59 59, 61 

UNE CNN 55 sto skh inn ess | |} WM] 17| 19) 2) 4) 8 
f ' 


Private saving (including undis- | | / 








tributed profits) ............ | 6 9; 17, 18| 19) 19, I, 
Private outlay ........ tresses | 100} 100; 100| 100| 100| 10) 10 


8.—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND SERVICES 
AT CURRENT MARKET VALUE 








| ee ce aii, 
I cecilia cliaciahs 1,221 1.262 '1,309 | 1,323 | 1,369 | 1.330 | 1,396 1,414 
2. Alcoholic beverages— | | | ! : 
BOE. Sin sksedinn coth | $73), 6) 420) e70| 88 
3 1 Other ee eer eersesertese j j | 
eet oo 5 ins seus | 144) 168 | 215 | 264 | 343 412 428 49 
STs tcaatuceteeeene 32; 36i 47} #55! 2; 9) WW 3 
4. Rent,rates and watercharges | 491 | 510| 519} 515 | 509 510 512 Si 
6. Puel and light «. | 195/198) 223) 236 | 290 236 248265 
le use goods— ! } | { { a aia 
eee ee | 8) el el ele) gl gl 
7. Other household goods" | §1| 63] 86| 55 | $0, 49; 52) 8 
i — | | 
WOUUNONE oscnccedoscess 13 78 90 | 91 | 97 87 # 8 
Other clothing— . 
eens ee oe, 127} 131 | 137 116 | 123; ol) 125 1% 
. | 
infants’ wear....... 246 | 249| 269 245 | 267 241 | 279) 28 
9. Reading matter .......... 61| 61; 66 | 67; 73) 7 M ® 
10. Pereony comet motor ve- | | 
ic) a their running 
WL TetPeRB sees eeetee es ue | i is zi if} aot | al] Z 
12. Communication sevices-"7 | 733] 783 | 7881 St] 739) te! “a 
13. th ctses bans 60| 56| 57| 8 MS} 133{ 142) 7 
14. Services not included above | 452 450 | 449) 453 | 422 | 404) 404 oe 
15. Other ribveneees ine 176 | 180} 186 | 188) 183 189 200) 
16. Income im kind of Armed | nT aes 208 
GUNS. cece ubrceiteaee 17! 29] e812! 135/ 146 | : 
| | 
17. Total of above items ..... {4,167 [aate |4496 | 4,716 | 4,974 5,042 5,295 55% 
18. Adjustment*...........06 Sl <0) on | si so; a) | © 
19. Total........... siete 4,100 (4,271 seme |e 5,004 ‘0e2 | 6,338 560 
icici ‘isinentli aii i Raia CBRE RR A CR Be Le 





17 to 


* It is necessaty to make a specific adjustment in order to convert the total in line 
a total of purchases out of British income. 
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the decisive margin of resources has been drawn. 
are given in the White Paper subject to a numb 
and are no more than approximate. 


The official estimates provide a correction for price changes in 
the case of personal consumption, but not for the other items. 
In past years The Economist has made its own guesses—they 
can hardly be dignified with the name of estimates—of the 
corrections that should be applied to Government expenditure 
and the capital items. These figures have been given with every 
reserve. But they have proved useful, since they permit the 
calculation of an estimate of the National Income free of the 
distorting effect of changes in the value of money, and it is 
proposed to repeat the process this year. 


Between 1944 and 1945 the index number of the market price 
of consumption goods rose from 151 per cent of 1938 to 153 per 
cent, while the “ factor cost ” index number (used, in default of a 
better, for the capital items) rose from 144 per cent to 147 per 
cent. These changes (both of which can be calculated from the 
White Paper) are barely significant, and it has been thought best 


These figures 
er of reserves, 





A.—Gross NATIONAL EXPENDITURE (f millions of 1938) 


| 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Government expenditure :— | 
SW istsa vee saaees | 348 | (780) (2,240) (2.965) (3.130) (3,485) (3,440) (3,250) 
9 Other* YG Gres he aa 468 (487) (434) (420) (421) (404) (404) (428) 
3. Private expenditure on con- | | | | 
guMption .......- ee eeees | 4,160 (4,190) (3,740) (3,575) (3,520) (3,425) (3,560)! (3,680) 
Maintenance, replacement | 
and increase of capital :— ' 
4 At home Lemtagnnanae ates 780 | (818) (311), (221) (209) (178) (146) (210) 
ee are ee —70 | (—248) (188)! (636) (—490) (482) (—456) (558) 


6. Gross National Product .... 


5,686 (6,027) (6,037) (6,545) (6,790) (7,010) (7,094) (7,010) 
* Excluding capital formation of non-war character, which is included in item 4 


9—PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMERS’ GOODS AND SERVICES 
CORRECTED FOR PRICE CHANGES (f/ million at 1938 prices) 


| | | fet” 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1945 1944 1945 


"TL Food.......+..sssecveeee | 2,221 | 1,231 |1,075 | 983 | 1,022 |. 980 | 1,027 | 1,034 








2 Alcoholic beverages— i | | | 
ye ae 195 | 203! 202 230; 233) 236 249; 259 
GORE . ici e0s ished ed 90; 95) 82, 8 68; 64 59; 60 
3 Tobaceo— | ' j 
RIOD, «vine sha abet 144 | 150| 149) 166; 174, 176 177, 194 
RES oicectied ealens 32) 32] 30| 32] 32) 29| 28| 27 
4. Rent, rates & water charges | 491 | 504 | 507 | 502; 496) 497 499; 501 
5. Fuel and light........... 195| 196| 200! 201; 19 185 18, 192 
6. Durable household goods— | 
nwa and furnishings | 152 | 144) 105 70 7 36 = 2 
oo ks 54 0s ake 82 | 75 | 59 45 | o: 29 29 | 8 
: Other household goods. ... 51 | 53; Sli 47) 42 40 40; 4 
. Clothing — | } | i 
RNORE o:ccinge cto eatin 73| 176 | 68, 58) 56 53 53 54 
Other clothing— | | | 
a and boys’ wear. 127; 127; 103 70 69; 57); 69; 70 
‘fomen’s, girls’ and | | 
leah wanes. .: cos 246 | 241; 201 147| 148! 137) 153) 155 
9 Reading matter .......... 61 61; 57 59; 60} 65 68 72 
\) Privately-owned motor ve- | | 
hicles and their running * - . ‘ a 
Se, ES ee 114; 100; 29 | 
eS ee at as 159| 152) 128 144; 169; 181, 184, 207 
12. Communication services... 29| 23| 2%) 2%); 22%; 32, 35) 35 
13 Entertainments........... 60 3 56 48 70 82 83 83 88 
lt. Services not included above | 452 448 402 377, 330, 304, 295) 315 
5. Other goods ............. 176 176) «159° 125) 103, 105) 110} 117 
_ 10.—Nationat Cost* oF ConsumERS’ GoopsS AND SERVICES 
I ot diate sta cede ck wees | 1,255 [1,186 | 1,255 | 1,280 | 1,562 | 1,545 1,451 | 1527 
« Alco . e it | | | | 
Beer .. nereaae sie genes | yas! 130) 139 178 206; 206, 240| 247 
Se ARR ep about a| 52) 52} 57, 57} 62/ GO| 62 
S TOMO. 2st ss 85| 92) 96 110; 118; 121; 123); 127 
t Rent, rates & water charges | 334 | 344 | 350) 344 3420 544 550) 552 
. i sod light Sosacneh ene 188; 190| 211) 224) 229 228 243), 258 
irable household goods— 
uraiture and furnishings | 145 139 | oS > = | oi 
. Es 200s cece ck oes 78 | 6 . 
{ther household goods: :°! | 46 | 47 | 9) -%), a) 8 4) 4 
ag nae 
Footwear... .. . | q4| @5| 79; 85, 80!) 84) 87 
g puter clothing 222222277 352 | 359 | 386 | 306 | 334 | 306 | 372 | 390 
10. Reading matter.......... 59; 59! 63 64 70; 14) 82 86 
%. Privately-owned motor ve- 
hicles | | 





NG citrate 81; 28 a) on 1] 1 re 
ee 135| 124| 147) 180/ 190) 195| 222 
}¢ Communication services |. 23| 31) 35! 37; 46] 52) 80 
is {itertainments bis 6e bkeae 46| 47) 65| 82 89 *). 
5 . og hot included above = | = 4 reed Fe = a 
VB Inco ees cartes sce e ees 1 7 
n Fores... ve Armed or | 75 | 129 | 139 | 180 | gt | 204 
T Adjustment .2222222 22202 ee el me) el eet ee 
18. Tota 010 4, 


pen aah Tajeen [3,050 (3.700 | 3,030 [4,010 4,008 | 4,205 | 4,582, 


- Expenditure at market value less indirect taxes plus subsidies. 
’ It is ne to make a specific adjustment in order to convert 
the total in line 17 to a total of purchases out of British mcome. 
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to leave the index number for Government expenditure at the 
same rather arbitrary figure of 1374 as for 1944. 

With the use of these index numbers, the gross national 
expenditure can be recalculated in terms of pounds of 1938 
purchasing power. This is done in Table A. When corrected 
for price changes, the GNP of 1945 falls slightly below that of 
1944, but is still equal to that of 1943. Consumption, however, 
had risen to a figure higher than in any year since 1940. 

It is now Possible to calculate the real cost of the war. Since 
the calculation is done by comparison with 1938, the cost of the 
war must be defined, not as the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment from year to year on war purposes, but its expenditure 
on such purposes in excess of the amount so spent in 1938. 
This excess in 1945 was (£2,902 million) in pounds of 1938 
purchasing power. It is also possible to show how the (£2,902 
million) was provided. To begin with, the Gross National 
Product in 1945 was (£1,324 million) larger than in 1938. 
Private consumption expenditure was reduced by (£480 million) 
and Government non-war expenditure by (£40 million). A 
reduction in the gross provision for domestic capital contributed 
(£570 million) and increased drafts on overseas capital (£488 
million). 

Table B shows a similar calculation for 1943, the peak year, 
for 1945 and also for the seven war or part-war years together. 
This final pair of columns is of particular interest. It shows that 
the total cost of the war, from 1939 to the end of 1945, at 
(£16,854 million) in 1938 pounds, was equal to almost exactly 
three years’ total gross output of the British community at the 
1938 rate. This gigantic total of goods and services has 
been provided, as to two-fifths by greater efforts, and as to 
approximately one-fifth each by reduced consumption, by under- 
maintaining the capital equipment of these islands and by drafts 
on overseas capital or loans from foreign countries. 





11.—TAXATION ON PRIVATE INCOME 


j | ! 
{ 


| | 
| 1938 1939 | 1940 


| | j | i 
1941 | 1942 1943 1944 1945 


5,031 | 5,379 (6,335 | 7,319 8,049 | 8,623 | 8,994 | 9,251 


1. Private income............ 

2. Direct taxes, etc., met out | | | | 
| 
' 
| 


a i i a | | 


| j | 
of private income ....... 545 595 | 786 |1,230 | 1,513 | 1,902 | 2,107 | 
3. Indirect taxes, rates and war j | | | 
| 


risks insurance premiums 
571 | 622] 706 902 | 1,022 | 1,097 | 1,054 1,074 
| 


less subsidies met out of 
| 


2,148 


private mcome.......... 
4. Excess of tax liabilities over 


Gaye... os esas de. 16 | 120/ 286] 329) 343/ 133} 72) -22 
5. Total tax liabilities in respect | 

of private income........ 1,132 1,337 1,778 2,461 2,878 3,132 3,233 3,200 
6. Tax liabilities as a percentage | 1 

of private income ....... | 2) 2) 3) 34) 36 36 36 BA 


12.—DistRIBUTION OF PRIVATE INCOME BY RANGES OF INCOMES 

{ | 

Se é ; Proportion of 

a one income before 
: é ° tax retained 

tax and surtax after deduction 


| 
' 
} 
at 

ot taxes at 





‘Number, Total | 

i of | income |___ Rae ee ee 

jincomes | before | | 

tax | 1938-39 | 1944-45 | 1938-39 | 1944-45 
rates rates rates rates 


Range of income before tax 





000’s £ million £ million Per cent. 
| ? 








Private income in 1938— | 
Pind ta00sd5 « cs nieces | Abs 2,681 | 2,676 | 2,616 99 -8 97-6 
CEM SG oiscs chexveedacee:| LE 595 | 578 499 | 97-1 83-9 
SSOO-RUG . k5'5s . 5 SH eee ede | 500 350 | 311 244 88-9 69°? 
LLOOO-BGOD® occ accsccccess |} 195 | 270 | 224 160 83-0 59-3 
SE COOAOMON SSE. ccc cseseee is 360 256 170 71-1 | 47-2 
£100,000 and over ......+++. 8 170 | 84 35 | 94 | 8 
Unallocated private income... o- |, Ott 9 ae 82-5 | pao 
Total private income ........ 5,031¢ | 4,628 | a 92-0 | 

———__'_—_ —_, —_ —— 
ivat ome in 1944— | } 

Privader {250-. Sami queens | .. | 3569 | 3560 | 3,479 | 99-7 | 97-5 
SERED ots on oveha sans awene | 5,200 | 1,830 | 1,785 | 159 | 97-5 | 86-9 
£500-2,000 .....-ccsiocccenes 1,400 995 | 389% | 730 | 9-1 | 73-4 
T1O00-2.000) ....dc2cces cea k | 7a 729 | 606 | 454 | 83-1 62-3 
£2,000-10,000 ........++seee: 7 | 415 294 | 195 | 70-8 | 420 
£10,000 and over .......+++- 8s | 155 | 80 30 516 | 19-4 
Unallocated private income... | 1,301+ 573 | 44-0 
Total private income........ 8,9947 7,051 | | 78-4 


* The estimates of income in this table relate to calendar years; the tax-rates used are 
those that were current in the fiscal years 1938-39 and 1944-45. 

¢ Including all liabilities for National Defence Contribution and Excess Profits Tax, which 
are deducted together with income tax im arriving at retained income. 
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Ill.—PRIVATE QUTLAY 


This chapter is concerned entirely with private individuals’ 
incomes and what they did with them. Table 7 shows the 
primary distribution between consumption expenditure, direct 
taxes and private saving. Consumption expenditure, it will be 
noticed, has been reduced to three-quarters of its former pro- 
portion of income. Table 8 shows the details of consumption 
expenditure. Expenditure by businesses and public authorities 
has, so far as possible, been excluded from these figures. The 
adjustment in item 18 is to correct for the fact that the detailed 
figures include the spending of foreigners (including foreign 


B.—Tue Cost oF THE WAR 





1943 1945 ' 1939-45 
Millions | Millions | | Millions | 
of 1938; % of 1938 % ,0f 1938) % 
pounds | pounds ' ) pounds | 
' 
Cost of war (inc. in item 1)... ... (3,137) (100) (2,902) (9100) (16,854) | (100) 
Derived from :— 
Larger output (inc. in 6)... (1,324) | (424) | (2,324) (453) | (6,712) | (40) 
Smallerconsumption (red. in 3) (735) (233) (480) (16}) (3,430) | (20) 
Smaller Govt. non-war ex- i 
penditure (red. in 2)...... | 64) | (2) | 40), YE 78) (1}) 
Reduced provision for domes- 
tic capital (red. in 4) .... (602) | (19) (570) | (29) | (3,367) | (20) 
Larger drafts on overseas , | | ' 
capital (inc. in negative | 
fare in. B .6i. 6. sn. (412) | (23) (488) (17) | (3,068) | (183) 
t | , } 





troops) in the United Kingdom, but excludes the spending of 
British persons abroad out of income originating here. Table 9 
gives the figures on the constant basis of 1938 prices, while 
Table 10 shows them at current prices, but with the effect of 
indirect taxes and subsidies removed. : 
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Comparison of Tables 8, 9 and 10 gives some interesting 
results, which are shown in Table C. The first column of this 
shows the change in the price-level of each item between 1938 
and 1945. These figures make, at best, very inadequate alloy. 
ance for changes in quality. The second and third columy 
show the proportion of total consumption expenditure that wep; 
on the different items in each of the two years. The fourth 
column shows the increase or decrease in the absolute quantity 
consumed. And the fifth column shows, for each item, hoy 
much of the market price consists of net indirect taxes. 


C.—CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION 


Change in | Proportion of total (Increaseor |) soportion 
Market | consumption by decrease — Market P, 
| Price | Market Value | 1938 to a 1945 
eg Ric, clea cht haben 1945 (at | represented py 
} 4945 | ' constant | net indipesr 
|} 88] 9985 | prices) Laxton 
% j % 20 i - o 
Ns so nawis'n agp tunes op ¢ + 3% 29 26 | —5h gee 
Alooholic beverages ...... } +14 | 7 3s | +12 | 55 
ER cenentiintianiiiennnts +148 | 4 10 }..$ 25 | 11 
Rent, rates and water.... | + 3 | 12 | 10 i + 2 2 
Fuel and light ........... ; + 38 | sa 5 — 1 2k 
Furniture and furnishings | +119 | 4 ? —72 | 7 
7 ae rreetees + 97 2 54 17 
Other household goods... . + 32 1 1 a" 13 
Footweaf ..........000- + 72 3 2 — 26 6} 
Other clothing .....,.... + 88 9 i 8 — 39} x 
Reading matter ......... + 22 1 2 +18 2 
Private cars and running | 
EXpenseS ....-... 0000s + 24 ° : See 4 1 
TNE G04 |» aiddiinie «43555 + 16 4 + 30 7 
Communication services .. + 4 1 +20 2 
Entertainments ......... + 74 3 + 46 4 
Other services ........... + 41 | 11 & | 0} 2h 
Other goods ............ + 9% | 4 4 | —33} 19! 
Webel. s 5505 +53 | 100 10000 | — 15 19 


* Less than 0 -5%. ** Net subsidy 








13.—NUMBERS IN DIFFERENT RANGES OF NET INCOME 


Range of income after tax 1938-39 1944-45 


GREE: ctsnannckacascdacesteeanie ! 4,500,000 7,400,000 
MMSE OE. C4. eae nadaec ecto lesan 1,820,000 5,050,000 
NR: Lucun din cagun keane Ghene~st 000 830,000 
41,000-—2,000 155,000 } 186,000 
Be ee ea a 56,000 ! 33,050 
ee et PE Eee ie Se SS Oe” 12,000 890 
£6,000 Od. CUBR ae c's 60 50> 2 owns + ce HMw cd 7,000 60 
0g GOEL rene QPS me ami, Greer 7,000,000 | 13,500,000 


14.—Direct TAXATION Parip IN RESPECT OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
INCOME AND PROPERTY 


1938 , 1939 1940 | 1941 , 1942 | 1943 1944 1945 
, ' ‘ 











| 
On wmcome :— 
Rent of land and buildings— | 
Anoomesr taK a... essed ut 59 65 84; 105 120 125 | 126 132 
RUE: hites.s5 > nes ones ge &} 8 s| 8 8 8 
Interest and profits— j 
Income tax......... ees 208 | 224; 305| 401; 397%) 534) 602), 632 
Saihaie sad. . 40.9465 5-22 eet 1. ae 1 oS 57 53 54 54 / 53 
eg ee ee | 4b 28' 69 254 345 486 517 474 
Salaries— | 
DEE ci bacseaveseve 42 53 75 119 198 | 242 287 320 
NOG, : Si 05... tah Gid 9 i 10 12; 12 12; 12 12; 12 
Employees’ contributions. . 40 4 5 | 7 7 | 7 7 | 7 
ages— { | i | } i j } 
eee ee eee ee i 2 | 3 5 | 28 112; 185; 238;{ 241 
Sets 6. ans is depvensahe i 1S Seced” 9 Paki oS okt PES: Fg 
Employees’ contributions. . 51 53; 56 61 65) 64/ 63) 62 
Pay of Armed Forces— j \ 
SS RS eee | 1 1} + ll 21 24) 2% 28 
On property :— 
Land and buildings— | ! 
Death duties, corporation | | | 
duty and land tax ...... 0} 10/ | } wn} a} as} 16 
War damage contributions a - | 32; 40 40 40; 388 
interest-bearing securitiest— | | | | | 
Estate duties and corpora- | | i | i | 
MN 25 5 tice boo in ; 22) 2 23 2; w# 31 3%} 43 
Other stocks and shares— | } 
Estat» duties and corpora- | } 
a 37} 37) 37) 4) 43} 43| 47] 48 
Other forms of propeity— | 
Oy See | 9 9) oT ll i 12 13 
War damage contributions | ™ oo fe 26 14 o1 i. 
Uaalited .-. 06s... | wt} 2 | 25; 23! w«] wl 1%! 2 
Teta! direct taxes............. | 545 | 595 | 786 1,230 1,513 }1,002 | 2,167 | 2,148 
} i ; i 


* The introduction of Tax Reserve Certificates absorbed payments previously made in 
advance. 


+ Government and municipal stocks, bonds, mortgages and debentures 


15.—PRIVATE SAVING 

| 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1% 

quips... ont atipahe a <a — aren - 
; Personal Saving 
i wien anenanes Got anament | 


taxation ................ 234 | 334 700; $79 
2. Less Death duties, etc. .... —-90 | -87 | -84| -935 


\1,283 | 1,508 1,450 1,396 
—100 | -106 -115 -L 










3. Gross personal saving after | | | 
allowance for death duties, | = 
GEE 600 8i es dS Seo in te | 144 247, 616 | 886 | 1,185 11,398 1,335 | 1,263 
4. Less Increase in allowance to | | | 
meet accrued taxation.... | <4! -34| -39| -42}-194| -97  -60 














ee teaeg tian’ Sa 
5. Net person™: saving after | 
allowan:: .o: accrued taxa- | 
tion. ee. | 140} 293) S77 | 844) 989 1,301 1,275 1,270 
Other Private Saving 
6. Other gross private saving, | } 
including allowance for ac- | | ; 
crued taxation .......:.. | 182) 266) 437] 482| 349) 241 217 
7. Less Increase in allowance to | | j * 
meet accrued taxation.... | —12 | -86 | —247 | -287 | -149 |} —36) -)2 4 
| Lees Sed 
8. Other net private saving after i 
allewance fer taxa- | \ 
WD os nthe cette cect 170 | 180 | 190) 195 | 200) 205 0 
ieee lial acetates ltl | epugueneehsemesae eS 
9. Total net private sa after } 
allowance fer accrued taxa- | | | 
OO cesar csc cctreitce ne a0 | 303 | 767 1,038 1,189 | 1,506 1,480 1; 
. ' 


16, 17.—ExpENDITURE OF ALL PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 


yale | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 14 
| 


j 

1. Expenditure of all public’ 

authorities on and | { 5,059 

services at prices 941 1,362 3,089 (4,228 (4,605 5,227 5,256 
2 Less Expenditure by extra- | | | 
budgetary funds and local | 
authorities on goods and | | } 4 
SERVICES 6... 2c... .. | 482 | -497 | -497 | -507 | -492 | -469 -465 - 


; pees a 
—— ee | | 





3. Central govt. expenditure | 4 5e4 
on goods and services... | 459 | 865 | 2,602 | 3,721 |4,113 4,758 ae a 

4 Plus Central govt. subsidies 1,024 

and transfer payments .. 343| 352| 429| 550/ 637) 715 826 4" 

. Plus Net transfers from cen- 

tral govt. to other public 


















authorities...........4. 231 | 273| 334| 382| 379) 358 | 352 i 
© Tota) cont. govt. expenditure | 1,033 | 1,490 |3,265 [4,653 5,129 5,631 5,97! Lil 
Of which — 5068 
7. Revenue.......06.....005 | 885 977 | 1,275 | 1,857 | 2,366 | 2,926 5218 Ye) 
8. Net borrowing............ | 148 | 513 | 2,090 | 2,796 | 2,763 | 2,905 «0° = 


Tt 
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aside 
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distr 
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793 4,584 
826 1,024 
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218 32 
753 268 
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Table 11 shows what proportion taxes bear to total private 
‘ncome. Line 4 is an estimate of the amount that should be set 
side out of private income to meet accruing taxes. Table 12 
continues the figures given in previous White Papers of the 
jistribution of incomes between different ranges. If the total 
population be roughly divided into three classes, with the divid- 
ing lines at £500 and {£2,000 of gross income, then the rich, 
who had 8 per cent of the total net income (i.e., after tax) in 
1938, had only 33 per cent in 1944. The same social revolu- 
ion is reflected in Table 13, which shows that fewer than 1,000 


eee 


19.—THE SOURCES OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT NET BORROWING 











| 1938 1939 1940 | 194] 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
saving- | { | 
tg) Private. .on +++ qgeses an | 326 513 1,053 | 1,368 | 1.532 1,639 | 1,552 | 1458 
») Extra - budgetary funds | { | | 
and local authorities. . . | 3 66} 163} 183 181] 145) 114 8 
sums reeased by running | | | 
. down domestic capital | | i 
equipment and stocks— { 
a) Private... .. cece cree } —180 —246 78, 406 / 353 | 403 | 7B6 | 377 
(b) Local authorities ..... ~101 -70 ~& 23! sal 3a) 42 37 
Net sale of assets and increase | ' | | { 
in liabilities to countries | 
MED ck ccscentednsskss ! 70 250 804 ' 816 663 680 659 819 
4. Central govt. net borrowin 
rr.” \ eo 148 513 2,090 2,796 2,763 2,905 2,753 | 2,699 





. aaeme 


| hae | 
1941 | 1942 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
i i 


| 1938 1959 | 1940 | 
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persons now have net incomes ot over £ 4,000—worth, perhaps, 
£2,700 in pre-war purchasing power. These tables show the 
incidence of direct taxation on different individuals ; Table 14 
shows how it falls on different kinds of income and property. 
In 1938 property and income from property provided 79 per 
cent of the allocated total and income from work the remaining 


21 - cent. In 1945 the proportions were 684 and 31} per 
cent. 


Table 13 shows how the total of private saving is made up. 


IV—GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Tables 16 and 17, here combined into one, provide the adjust- 


ment between the figure of “ expenditure of all public authorities 
on goods and services,” previously given in Table 2, and the 
total expenditure of the central government ; it also shows how 


much of this latter was met out of revenue. 


The channels 


through which Government borrowings are made can be seen 


from Table 24 on page 594. 
sources of these borrowings. 


Table 19 


shows the ultimate 


Throughout the eight years, 


genuine savings have provided about 62 per cent of the govern- 


ment’s total borrowings. 


The rest have been provided by the 


re-investment of money received either from the depletion of 
stocks, or from failure to spend depreciation allowances, or from 
the sale of overseas assets. 


20.ESTIMATES OF NATIONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE (£ million) _ 








——_—— — GE 


l i 
| 1938 | 1939, 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 


— enema 









































| Rent of land and buildings. . 380 388 386 385 584 | 384 | 384) 385 7. Personal expenditure on | | | 
| | | consumers’ goods and | | } } - 
| services at market prices | 4,160 | 4,271 | 4,496 | 4,721 | 5,004 | 5,082 | 5,355 | 5,645 
5 8 Current expenditure by pub- | 
Interest and profits, including lic authorities on goods | 
farming profits and pro- | | j j a ED rer 816 | 1,267 3,073 4,240 4,628 5,255 | 5,290 | 5,056 
fessional earnings..... eos {1,317 11,472 | 1,829 | 2,128 | 2,342 | 2,460 2,487 | 2,445 9, Net non-war capital forma- | | { { ' 
| | tion of public authorities | 125) 9% 2% 12; -23 |) -28) —34 | 3 
| | 10. Increase in work in progress ; ) i 
{ j on government account | 
Salaries .csecccceccececece | 1,100 | 1,141 | 1,206 | 1,332 | 1,381 | 1,430 | 1,473 | 1,585 held under private finance | }180 |(246)4 | 125 175} 175 25 ~—225 
| | | ll. Private net capital forma- | | 
tion at home .......... -167) ( ~362)\( ~275)|( -290)}( -331)}( -109) 
i | 12. War damage to buildings | \ | | } 
4, Wages ..seccccccceccecees | 1,735 | 1,835 | 2,115 | 2,419 | 2,688 | 2,845 | 2,890 | 2,840 eee re | ow. | 2 61 49) SBI 120 
i 13. Net Jending abroad and pur- | | | | 
| | chase of assets and finan- { 
i cial claims from overseas | —70 | —250 | —804 | -816 | -665 -680 | -659 | -819 
> Pay and allowances (in cash { | i BROS. oh ccedatvenshws 15 20 70} 130; 160; 170 215 250 
and kind) of serving mem- i | 15, Less Indirect taxes and i | 
bers of the Armed Forces 78 | 124 386 | 622; 805} 999 | 1,167 | 1,228 SONNE... Stade eb hG «<0 He ~715 | -915 |—1,095' —1,241' —1,342|—1,354 
{ ' 16. Less Employers’ national in- } Prise } \ 
' i | surance contributions... . -58  -65| -73 -72 | -70) -69 
| j 17. Less War risks imsurance { | { | 
premiums.............. -124 | -239 | -199 | -152 | -59| -15 
|] ———— |__| ——_—_! ——-—-}|-——_ —— —— ——\——— 
5. National aoe (or net | 
national product at tacter i ! | i | | i 
MRA scccckeseeeeceueee 4,610 ‘4,960 5,922 6,886 7,600 [arse | 8,401 | s,a83 18. Net national expenditure... | 4,610 4,960 | 5,922 | 6,686 | 7,000 _— 8,401 | 8,483 
ee se eM ee i cee oe ES Se Ele 20 ee aad ere eee lam csi Paes a 
21.—ESTIMATES OF PRIVATE INCOME AND OUTLAY (& million) 
(Personal Income) am beet siecle ass 
—_— etait eget tt ae eG } | | | 
19. Rent, interes | 30. National cost of personal ; | | | 
dihived Creenaae Tat 1,589 | 1,649 | 1,746 | 1 144 |1,919 | 2,052 | 2,144 | 2,230 COMSUNPTION ........608 3,602 | 3,659 | 3,796 | 3,839 | 4,010 pues 14,285 | 4,582 
Wages and salaries paid by 7 , | , ’ | 31. Indirect taxes, rates, etc., 
government non-trading j j less subsidies on coa- } i | 2 063 
undertakings .......... 250 320 | 380} 475 540 580 590 | 615 : sumers’ goods and ae 558 | 612 700 | 882 | 994 | 1,076 ,050 | 1,065 
1. All other wages fall | 529 | 3,695 | 3,773 | 3,810 32. Direct tax payments not in- a ! . 
= Peri coe eens 1 See | SP | 8 Aes | 58 cluded below........... 318 | 405 | 524| 690 | 675 | 887 |1,029 | 1,085 
ing members of the Armed | 33. Income tax payments - | 
POE wos ches | 622 | 805} 999 }1,167 | 1,228 for repayment after the | “ 
\ Dhan wines Severed, =e | egy Pong Gemeg iecee 45 War es 6 ceaeais = a 10 | 125] 170} 205} 225 
“4. War gratuities etc... the HE Re at Sa sn oon 80 34. Death duties and stamps | : 
: Peet — bes oun ee Lie | 14 153 | 181 | 204] 225} 250 | 257 : on the conte of ry 90) 8T; & | 93} 100 106 115} 133 
%. Ps . . eae a | | 35. Excess of direct tax lha- i } } 
Tasloeent Obi aueeiian | | bilities over payments... 4 4 39 | 42{ 19%) ; 60 -1 
_ Of poverty...... 114 98 | 67 31 19 17} 18{ 2 36. Net personal saving after j | 
Sickness benefit .......... 93; 23| 23) 21) 27{ 3h} 32) SI ae aside a cote 
k Tnuess benefit ......+00. 25 | saeh te ‘ abili 
“* Other transfer payments .. 1 6 24 50, 44 44 45 30 waite saaeaes ee Rae eee | (140) | (213) | (577) | (844) | (989) (1,301) (1,275) (1,270 
—_—-|—---|-~-_— | \oase 18.381 | 32. Personal cullay .......- +» |4,772 5,010 5,720 6,400 7,087 |7,643 8,019 (8,351 


%. Personal income betore tax la,772 5,010 5,720 6,400 7,087 7,643 (8,019 8,351 


ee ee —— 





4. Other private i 
tax , noogap, before 980 


259| 369| 615/| 919} 963 975 | 900 





— 


4 Pita income ae | Le | 


8,049 ' 8,623 8,994 9,283 


betore 
(sum of items 29 and 39) 5,031 5,379 6,335 7,319 








(Other Private Income) 
40. NDC and EPT payments.. | 15 
41. Other direct tax payments 
42. Excess of direct tax lia- 


43. Other private net saving 








bilities over payments.. 


after setting aside the 


excess of direct tax liae | 


bilities over payments .. 


(Private Income) _ 


Private outiay (sum of items 
RS I ee re 








28 | 68 | 234| 
j 63) 15) Mo} 203 
12, 86 | 247 | 287 

| Pf 

170 | 180} 190} 195 | 








{ 
250 36015 | 919 


} 
j 
| 
| 


F ack oh cto | 


(6,031 5,379 6,335 7,319. 


———— 





344 486 | 516! 474 
269 | 253) 242) 231 
49} 36 | 12/ -15 
Bs 205 | 205 210 


—— | 





saa | oun | s75| 0 


eee 
8,049 siipleaeilih 





ey 
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22.—_THE INCOME, DEFICIT AND EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES (£ million) 





Direct taxes 
, 47. Central government....... 
48. Extra-budgetary funds.... 


| 153 1939 ~ Jasie [ae | 250 | 1940 | 1941 | 1982 | 1943 age | 1965 | 19 1944 rh a 1945 


725 | 1,087 | 1,375 | 1,777 | 1,988 | 2,041 
61} 143} 138} 125| 119) 107 


490 | 538 
55 57 






































—_—— 


Subsidies 
65. Central government....... 
Payments in respect of war 

















| 3958 | 1959 | 1940 | 290 | 






1942 | 1943 a5 | 19464 | 





















| es 
| 15} 20} 70 | on 160 | 170 | a " 
| ee 3 | 248 214 | 5 ll | 163 
j | oth 
328 | 332) 359 420) 477] 545° 6 om 
124] 114/ 105) 89] 92) 95. Jol Ju 
a3| 25, 20) 13) 2] 2, 2! 
475 | 400 | 404 | 522 | 652 728) ay 
25; 18] ill % 10 8] 4 
70| 8| -23} —34) -38) 42) _} 
15 | 95| 2 /|-12|-23 -2 4%; 
| | | ae nee 
} 
| } 
435 | 840 2,584 |3,710 | 4,102 | 4,748 | | 4,785 (4544 
%| 27 5| 27 26 | 
355 | 400 | 464 | 503 499 | 481 al 4s 








816 |1,267 (3,073 |4,240 | 4,628 5,255 | | 5,290 | 5,056 


— a iy 
| 


802 | 1,217 | 3,031 | 4,271 | 4,750 | 5,473 5,619 (5.60 
150 | 141 | ‘166 | 364 | 333 | 308 | 2404 90: 
479 | 493| 492) 493] 477) 455) 447 | 4 
1,431 vase | ae [Sane [Ban | 00 joe, 6,306 lo 


545 | 621 


235 | 205 
-70 | —250 
710 | 576 








735 | 2,467 | 3,579 





105} 117] 131 139} 140] 15 
25) wi nu 10} 8| & 
20} 70] 130 170 | 215] 2% 

208 | 217] 239 335} 379} 45 

. | 
6| 12] 19 5} 8 
8} 100] 122 164} 185) 1 
32} 21] 16 13} 10 
a 9} 24 23| 29) # 
273 | 334] 382 358 | 38 
} 
' 


. Ent in Poete 545 | 505 | 786 |1,3 P30 | 1,513 |1,902 2,107 | 2,148 damage claims 
4. Total... | S45 | 506 | Tae |1,230 me [1513 “ ——— ne 66. Extra-budgetary funds... 
Indirect taxes | Transfer payments 
50. Central government....... | 351 397 | 487 | 690; 871 1,014 i 112 | 1,119 67. Central government...... e 
51. Extra-budgetary funds.... | 54] 69/{ 182/| 304 | 272 | 224 84 68. Extra-budgetary funds.... 
52. Loca) authorities ......... | 211 | 223 | 228) 225) 224 | 227 | 230 235 69. Local authorities ........ . 
&3. TOUR... cr crccccccecs | @16 | 689 | 897 [1.210 | 1,367 | 1,465 | 1,471 | 1,438 70. i ee 
Net non-war capital formation 
nimene if ly 71. Central government....... 
re Er eet 25533 44} 42| 63] 80| 120] 135] 118| 208 | 72. Local authorities ........ 
55. Local authorities .......-. 10 * & 9} 12 | 12 13 | 15 o he PE Re) G 
OR TAME. . Sevebsios os | se| Sol; 7 | 9 | 132) 147| 131) 123 
} | | | | | | Current expenditure on goods and 
. | services 
Deficit | | 74. Central government...... . 
57. Central government....... 148 | 513) |2, 090 | |2, 796 | 2,763 | 2,905 | 2,753 | a 75, Extra-budgetary funds.... 
58. Extra-budgetary funds.... | -—22 | 54 | 146 | -149 ~153 | -123 | ~97 | 76. Local authorities ......... 
59. Local authorities ......... | 90} 58) -9| -57] -62| -60| -59| 61 . ans 
6e. Meas posscussusvew | 216 | 517 | 1,935 | 2,590 | | 2,548 | 2,722 | 2,597 | 2,654 
| | Total expenditure, excluding trans- 
fers to other authorities but in- 
Income plus deficit cluding payments out of trans- 
61. Central government....... 1, = 1, 7. 3,365 | 4,653 | 5,129 | 5,831 | 5,971 | 5,967 fers from other authorities 
62. Extra-budgetary funds.... a| 97 298 257 226 151 207 78. Central government....... 
63. Local authorities ......... 3] 289 227 177 174 | 179; 184); 189 79. Extra- budg vetary funds. 
| | 80. Local authorities ......... 
64. Gs cvecucenbernd es 1,431 sane J | 128 a | 6,236 jones ease 81. eee ere 
| | ve eae i a il eee 
23.—_COMBINED CAPITAL ° AQDOONT e million) 
_— —— ae j ees Soeeny 
82. Net private saving after 88. Private gross capital for- 
setting aside the excess mation at home and war 
of direct tax liabilities losses made good....... 
over payments. .... 310 | 393] 767 | 1,039 | 1,189 | 1,506 | 1,480 | 1,480 
83. Excess of diréct tax ‘ Hia- 89. Increase in wark in progress 
bilities on private income on government account 
over payments......... 16 | 120] 286 | 329); 343); 133 72 | —22 held under private finance 
84. Net saving of public au- | 
So. dss nee chee -—91 | —422 |—1,909|—2,602' -2,571' —2,750| —2,631/-2,651 90. Gross capital formation of 
85. Sums allowed for deprecia- i public authorities....... 
tion and maintenance... 475} 485} 505/ 515/ 520! 520] 520] 520 
86. Compensation received in re- 91. Net lending abroad and pur- 
spect of war damage chase of assets and finan- 
SR Cceck sacks sehen ! out 3% 248 214 187 lll 163 cial claims from overseas 
87. Sa and other sums set | 
15> ealeice ain bno 34h 710 | 576 |\—315 |—471 — — —448 |—510 92. Gross capital formation ... 
24.—_CENTRAL GOVT. EXPENDITURE AND CHANNELS OF FINANCE (e million) 
93. Central gevt. revenue ..... | 985 | 977 11,275 11,887 | 2,306 | 2,996 | ses ‘|a2s0 115. Expenditure on ey and 
————— eee eee eee—————eee > services connec wi 
94. Unemployment Fund .... -l 7 24 64 74 74 72 69 gg Be ee ee 
95. National Health Funds .. eos eee 9 8 12 9 5 3 
96. Local Loans Fund....... -2 1 5 9 10 10 10 6 116. Current expenditure on 
97. Other extra-budgetary re- non-war goods and ser- 
ED iiccteck prtiwrace ci uk 258 | 186) 516 72 | —58 | —155 | -107 63 GON, Pesos ec bee dese: 
98. Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan ...... ose eve ove 87 4 -7} -ll] -10 117. Net non-war capital for- 
99. Canadian Govt. interest- | Feet it ee 
eae ae op ove ove ooo 157 —4/)} -13; -14 
100. Credit granted by United ee es en 
a States Govt. in con- 
nection with Lend-Lease 119. National debt interest paid 
Se. ee eee ae ove ove eee ove eve ooo ooo 161 to the private sector of 
101. Capital receipts imcluded the economy and inc. in 
m miscellaneous revenue, accrued interest on Nat. 
i cena in aid, | : : . . . . . : Savings Certificates .... 
ee ee eee ee j 
102. Less Sinking Funds...... ; -ll] -14] -12) -17/ -13| -15! -16] -16 120. War gratuities, post-war 
103. Less Other expenditure pay credits and pay and 
OGTR biti dd > babes on -21 -8 is] -1/ 28 16 | -10 nee S panes 
pe a of the Arm orces on 
104. Finance through govern- release leave.......... 
ment agencies......... | 250 | 161 | 540; 243 | 187 | —e8| —39| 257 na 
a enna nrg eae { 121. Billeting allowances...... 
105. Post Office and Trustee | are SapEa EY weet 
_ _ Savings Banks ........ 1 19; 119| 214} 234] 3Ol| 325) 355 122. Non-contributory pensions, 
106. National Savings Certifi- and payments in respect 
cates including increase of war pensions and ser- 
in accrued interest .... 3 21 | #167) #214} #232/| 297; 265! 159 vice grants ....... 
107. Defence Bonds Relics baie “as 23 180 aa 134} 121] 112! 154 : Cae 
. Other public issues (net) . 7 | 1,031 | 1,047 | 1,060 896 | 1,176 123. U - 
109. Inc. in fiduciary issue... .. 10 | -30 50 | 1 170; 150; 150; 150 my ——r ee 
‘ 110. Inc. nae Bills held \ oittnd epee Sate ts OS dS ee oad ede 
; outside government de- . 
i teas anda uak | 124. Other transfer payments. . 
Ways and Means...... —189 | 310; 129} 279) 151!) 433] 537 £65 ans 
lll. Treasury deposit receipts i don 338 474 155 434 394 | —158 _ ee 98 
122. Tax reserve certificates... | 0. |. ie a2) SOD PeORerONGs GB Fee re eR sage 
113. Public borrowing at home aoe. 352 | 11,550 |2,553 | 2,576 (2,973 |2,702 | 2,002 
114. Central govt. revenue pius | a | 126. Central government ex- 
EE 055.056 < Sinead sve 13 | 1,490 ‘as 4,653 | | 5,831 (5,971 | 5,967 penditure............. 


For notes on the items of all ~ above tables see pp. 4r and 42 of the White Paper. 
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Spirits 
Beer. 
Wine 

Tea.. 
Cocoa 
Sugar, 
Tobac ‘ 
Match 
hght 
Hydro 
Entert 
Liquor 
Other | 
Purcha 


Tota 


Silk am 
“McK 
Other J 


Import 
Uttawa 


Total 


Gran 


* Motor 
| Inclu 
frui 

_ mis 


Safeg 
3 Inchu 


tonal 
CESS Py 
ther Inl, 


Yotor Ve] 


Ireless I 
Non-Tax 
Total Orgi 


Sel-balan, 
Post ¢ 


—s 








+544 


5,608 


4ou 
6,363 





Other protective duties}.. 
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Revenue 


CusTOMS AND ExcisE DuTIES—Net RECEIPTS. 


Details of the yield of customs and excise duties in recent 
years are given in the following table. 












Total revenue duties ... 


sik and artificial silk ... 
“McKenna ” duties 


Import Duties Act, 1932... 
Ottawa duties.......e.0. 


Total protective duties . 
Grand total..... eocece 


* Motor spirit duty, repealed 1921. 


| Including British wine, table waters, cider and 
fruits, railway passenger duty, patent m 


ee: 


‘|r, | 1929-50 | 1941-42 


sale gulag ove weeyes 2336 | 
- eg D onceth tenet 13,655 
WInt .sccoccceseoespece 1,152 
Tela sh neatenetialas 6,499 
CORBB cae cd ewe ge caves 
Sugar, €UC.....ssees sense 3,329 
Tobacco boos veeeeena® ee 18,284 
Matches and mechanical 
lighterS...--seeeeeeeee ese | 
Hydrocarbon oils, etc.. $41* 
Entertainment duty ..... ae 
Liquor licences, €tC....++s 4,517 
Other revenue dutiest . eas 2,635 | 
Purchase taX......e+sees ove } 


75,227 | 235,411 | 


(£ thousa nds) 


| 








By | 
ai? 1942-43 = 1943-44 | 1944-45 
ll 
42,599 | 46,742 | | 67,627 | 76,865 | 63,610 
77.151 | 164.562 | 217602 | 269'601 | 287.731 
4,881 | 80L | 2.444) 2,330, 21466 
43° 12,895 | 7/630 | 10,449] 10,844 
689 | 1,257; 2,260| 1/525 
13,549 | 31,273, 26,081 , 31,883 | _27'564 
62,794 | 220,975 330,777 | 388,300 | 382713 
4,170; 5,482| 5,451 | 5,923 1 _ 5,720 
15,042 | 54.733} 55,868} 84.197 | 111/120 
6,696 | 15,941 31,273 | 43,380} 45,936 
4,587 | | $690, 4,600} 4.679 | 4,789 
3,210} 3885 3.207) 41175! 4/890 
| 98,668 | 110,605; 91.859; 98,490 
665, 830 | 864,422 1,015,902 11,047,398. 
6,243 1,023. 0s} 48) 2,594 

3,692 | -_ 

2,637 | 7,759 | 5 981 | 5 983 «5,454 
a 12,390! 16,994 15,966 


2,763 | 2,870 


EESReREEe | 


12,572 | 37,873 | 22,272 | ) 
247,983 | 703,703 8 886,694 


3,531 
27,545 


| 3,768 
28,493 | 
11,044,394 ne 943 


erry, coffee and chicory, dried or preserved 
ines, playing cards, other licences, and 


mapertasiene, hops, and (1936-37 onwards) beef and veal 
; Included in duties ke the Imports Duties Act. 


Direct AND INDIRECT TAxEs 


Direct 
£ million 
1913-14 ...... 78-0 
1929-30 We 376 9 
1936-37 ...... 400 +5 
1939-40 ...... 565 -8 
1940-41 ...... 778-0 
1941-42 ...... 1,205 -5 
1942-43 ...... 1,554 0 
1943-44 ...... 1,860 -2 
1944-45 ...... 2,012 -4 
1945-46 ...... 2,017 -8 


Indirect 
% of Total { million % of Total 
47-8 85 - 52 -2 
55 °6 300 -0 44-4 
51-1 382 -6 48 -9 
55 +6 451 -2 44-4 
57 +3 580 -7 42 +7 
61-4 756 °5 38 -6 
62-6 928 -6 37 +4 
63-1 1,088 -0 36-9 
64-2 1,122 -3 35-8 
63-1 1,178 -9 36-9 


The above table shows how the contribution of direct 
taxes (i.e., income tax, surtax, estate duties, National Defence 
Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, and other inland revenue) 





See eee eee eee 


sate, in a 


awe ae ee 
LOeSS Profits ra WB 6 shaves 
r Inland Revenue 


otal Inland Revenue .. 


Total... 
“olor Vehicle Duties}... . 
lotal Tax Revenue 


( anadian Government Contribution ; 
wa Lands 


‘ost Office, Ne 


Wireless Lic encest 


Nou-Tax Revenue. oc 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


Self: ‘Balancing Revenue :—- 
Ost Office and Broade fasting 


eee 
* £40.000. 


*t Re a and Fund 


4 including 


1913-14 | 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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to total tax revenue has been rising steadily at the expense of 
igdirect taxes (i.e., customs and excise, stamps, and motor 
duties) though there was a check to the trend last year. 


INCOME Tax RATE AND ALLOWANCES 


Standard rate in f ........ ee 
Persona! allowance :— 
Single 


| ee re ‘ 


Earned income allowance = 
Proportion 
Maximum allowance ....... 


Fraction of standard me 
charged on first part of a 
ee ren a 





5s. 6d. 
£100 


£180 
£60 


1/5th 
£300 


a “(ss 


Years ended March 31 


| 4941 a | reas 


1940 


6d. 


2s. Od.¢ | 
"£165 of on £165 


AAS | on 


Ts, Od.* | 8. 64% | 10s, Od. 
£100 £100 £80 
£180 £170 £140 
£60 £50 £50 
1/5th 1/6th | 1/l0tht 
300 £250 £150 
& | 5s 











| 1946-47 
9s, Od. 
110 


180 
£50 


1/8th 
£150 


3s. on £50 
16s. on next 
| £75 


* In September, 1939, standard | rate  cnlend from 5s. 6d. to Ts. for 1939-40 and to 7s, 6d. 


for 1940-41 ; 


in July, 1940, standard rate raised to 8s. 6d. for 1940-41. 


t In September, 1939, the reduced rate of tax raised from one-third to one-half of standard 


rate for 1940-41 ; 
rate raised to 6s. 6d. 


in July, 1940, the reduced rate raised to 5s. ; 


in April, 1941, reduced 


! Post-war credits given of £30 for the ‘married allowance and of the difference between 


one-sixth and one-tenth in the earned income allowance. 


from April, 1946. 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE. 

The following table summarises the Exchequer returns for 

the last six financial years and shows the respective shares of 

taxation and borrowing in meeting expenditure. 
£000 


Total ordinary expenditure. , 
New Sinking Funds eevee 
Loans repaid :— 
Sh % Conversion Loan ....ee 
Nat. Savings Bonds ......es¢ 
3% Conversion Loan 
54 Conversion Loan 
Conversion Loan 
243, Nat. Def. Bas. 
1% Treasury Bonds 
Increase in balances 


REVENUE (EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS) 
(£ millions) 


1929-30 | 1936-37 
231-4 257-2 
56 6 53-6 
79°83 | 88-0 
25-7 29-1 

3-2 i:? 

402-7 | 429-6 

419-9. 2113 
127-5 | 109-5 

947-4 | 320-8 

96-8 | 32-7 

677-0 | 783-2 

Pte | oie 
326 46 
36-4 246 

90 1-1 
“93 | a6 
756 -3 824-7 

| 58-9 11:9 


Road Fund revenue self-balancing until 1936-37 inclusive. 














« 31,587,150 
91,470 


£32,490,220 
LL 


1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 1941-42 | 
} ' 
335-9 390-1 | 523-9 | 769-7 
625 | 698 | 6-1 | 749 
11-4 77°7 80-8 90-9 
210 / Wi] BT] MA 
21:9 | 29 | 242 |} 21-9 
es ¢ | 1 | 247-2 
16 | 13 | 1-0 | 0-9 
520-3. | 582-9 | 791-7 1 219 
996-3 | 262-1 304-9 378 - 4 
114°2 1379 224-1 325 6 
340-5 | 400-0 529-0 704 Oo 
peo Fs Wea 38-0 38-4 
—Joe-4 | 1017-0 | 1358-7 | 1,961-9. 
13 13 ‘ja “Io 
5-7 4-9 26 5-2 
129 20-4 312 92-2 
10-9 56 15:3 13-7 
; . soe } eee 
ye | saa) 502 | maa 
er RETO ETO ee 
927-2 1049-2 1408-9 2074-1 
79:0 | 83-1 | 86-4 | 1006 





Total ordinary revenue ....+6. 
Loans raised :— 


3% War Loan 


3% Def. Loan, 1954-58 ...... 


3% Def. Bonds (net) 
340 Savings Bonds 1960. 


4 Savings Bonds, 1955-65 ee 
3°, Savings Bonds, 1965-75 .. 
3% Funding Loan, 1959-69 .. 
(net): ..-- 
1945-47... 

1946-48. . 
1949-51... 
1951-53... 
1952-54. . 
1954-56... 
Exchequer Bds. 1950... 


3% Term. 
ab % Nat. 
24% Nat. 
24% Nat. 
24% Nat. 
24% Nat. 
ats Nat. 
13% 
Nat. Sav. Certs. (net) 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) 
** Other debt ” 
Floating debt (net) :-— 
‘Treasury BGS .. occ casvecses 
Public Dept. Advances 


Annuit 
War 
War Bds. 
War Bas. 
War Bds. 
War Bas. 
War Bas. 





Bank of England Advances .. 


Treasury aon 
Miscellaneous 


(ROD. .c208 eee 


eceipts (net).... 








Post-war credits abolished as 


3,000,852 
428,910 
14,250 
1,559,000 
204,785 


wee 


£32,490,220 











1942-43 | 1943-44 \ 1944-45 +s | 1945-46 
— ciao ill ‘ 
| 1006-8 | 1183-6 | 1316-8 | 1,361-3 
| ° 15-4 16 0 735 | | 69-1 
| 9353 99 -5 110-9 120-3 
' 15:3 | 17-7 17-0 25°1 
30-6 | 33-4 33+3 35-5 
| 346-9 | 466-7 477-1 430 9 
t 09 } 10 0-3 } 0-7 
1569-3 | 1877-9 | 2,029°5 | 2,042-9 
“459-5. | 560-8 | 579-4 569 -8 
425-3 482 -2 496 9 540 -8 
~ 984-8 | 1,043-0— 1,076 3 1110-6 
28-5 |  27°3 29 0 43-2 
2482-6 | 2,948-2 | 3134-8 | 3,196-7 
224-7 pT. eee, LS seen CN vhs 
10 | Ll | 1-0 | 1-0 
» 4-1 | 6-5 | 75 | lO 
90-5 | 17°T 90 0 10-6 
124 | aR es oe 
46 4-7 | 4:8 5-2 
3313 9:4 | 103-3 | Bf 8 
2819-9 3,038 -°5 3,238-1 | 3,284 5. 
102 -5 110 6 116 6 115-5 








t Included in self- balancing until 1942- 1943. 


i 
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Expenditure 


Civit AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS NET EXPENDITURE* 
ExcLUDING CiviL DEFENCE 
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This table gives estimates of civil expenditure for 1945-46 
and 1946-47 compared with the amounts actually spent in the 
two previous years. The figures for 1946-47 are not in every 












































> ({ thousands) case comparable with those for the preceding years, as they may 
X nto EE PTE ————~———= include provision for a large number of services which were 
Votes | 1943-44 | r9sq-as 1945-46. 1986-47, formerly borne on Votes of Credit. The total estimated pro- 
| 3 _____ vision for these services is given at the bottom of the column 
oom ate cok eee fer abot AT aueme at a for 1946-47 and deducted from the total 
i.—Cenira’ Government and Finance ..... 4169 4299 4,759 11,277 . 
it.—Fereign and imperial ............... | 18,373 (27,898 | 39,853 76,400 
Of which :— | ! } 
F.O " Dieiows Set Aa } 8,149 | a | wane i a THE Cost OF SOCIAL SERVICES. 
Se are: re 1,882 | 460 | .900 | . ° ‘ ; f 
Colonial and Middle Rantera ......... 3539 | 6305 | 6195 | 9.865 The latest available figure for expenditure on public social 
Develop. and Welfare (Colonies, etc.) | 5 | , y | , . loca sae : 
india al Burma. . 3 asses ; 7 ‘<i ; z : i 2,288 | 2,221 | 2,259 32,513 Of Dece = central ag? 1 gees emg bie Hansard 
0 ecember 13, 1945, trom whic € fouoOWINg table has bee 
uh— ., Law and Justice ...... 621 | 638 23,238 29,898 ° ? 7 “ n 
Reetiene Gaph, San i | dea compiled. The expenditure figures include payments out of 
Prisons . i j " 4 - ° 
Police and: Prisons . ..65 ass. ccccdianee | 17,920 17,807 18,70 24,102 taxes and rates, and also contributions by the persons benefiting 
oe. Gaunetion, Chavaaane, ote. (ene. B.BC.) 72,574 | 79,379 | 110,393 | 131,388 in the case of the contributory schemes. Many persons shown 
which :— | i . ar 
Ministry and Dept. of Education ..... | 69,707 | 76,456 | 103,155 | 120,145 in the last two columns as receiving benefits do so under tw 
a and Camas cco scsvced 2,149 2,149 | 5,900 | 9,450 or more of the Acts mentioned in the first column. and are, 
V.—weaiih, Labour and tnvuranes........ | 196,738 | 208,568 | 233,837 = 345,575 therefore, accounted for more than once. 
which -— j 
Housing Grants .............sse0ees | 18,564 | 18,076 | 17,541+ 36,636T cg? 
Health and Miscellaneous. ........... 12,648 | 14,403 4,504 32,279 | eee = 
a Total Health and Housing, etc......... 31,212 32,479 21,845 | 68,915 Total Number of Persons 
Ministry of Labour ................. 35,760 34,260 24,040 | 31,226 Great Britain directly benefiting from 
ea Acsistance Board .. 3.5. .6s ees ves' 5,078 5,150 5,755 | 8,500 the Expenditure 
Special Areas, and other labour items. 2,037 1,890 2,755 | 1,340 Service ' 
FO Pere te 42,875 _— pond i — i - ae 
CUR Ree POAGORS. <i. sccasemecesnes 54,977 55,842 : | , 1942-43 1943-44 | 1942-43 1943- 
Contributory Old Age, etc., Pensions. . 22,525 22,525 22,525 | 12,025 j me 
Supplementary Pensions ............ 45,149 satvae Pro er seers eet nga ee 
PU PE Soo 5 sce dacebecn scene | 122,651 5792 , i, 17 ; 
é Ministry of National Insurance§...... os 17 36,563 77,735} ye | mmr meeps and £000 £000 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 434 | {684 Unemployment Benefit (a)... 6,296 5,487 Not available | 13,628,000° 
Unemployment Allowances (6) 2,714 2,393 Not available | Not available 
ee meee caso h one oeaseen 26,904 | 28,506 | 37,871 | 147,382 National Health Insurance Acts | _50,691+ 52'933t | 24,002,000* | 24,518,000 
Board of Trade 1.933 1.997 2,979 | 90.603 Old Age Pensions Acts (c) ..... 152,891 164,862 ,001,000 | 5,127,000 
aevicutere Lives Menuet 4664 7791 6.892 : War Pensions Acts, &c. (d) .... 59,447 67,834 1,511,490 | 1,706,870 
Reeds aR, SS ee veeey 14.719 see 9174 19.775 Education Acts .............. 137,375 146,499 Not available Not available 
Minict tibia... 8 ° ’ 703% | ; Public Health Acts (e) ........ 26,399 27,565 Not available | Not available 
inistry 0 IV Aviation ......cce08 eee eco ' , onal Mie en rads BNE a on alt in te 
elief of the Poor Acts........ , ’ , 23,055 
VIL.—Gommon Services (Werks, ete.)..... 36,115 | 39005 | 28008 | 8305 CIT fn | 10,842 11569 | Not available Not available 
Ministry of Works...............005 6,071 6,816 6,293 7,180 , Comes Gee | 7 
Rates on Govt. Property ..--..++---- 13,253 | ° rest 4,827 | 10,018 | 545,578 | 575,292 
Stationery and Printing ............. 14,803 18,800 4,937 3,086 tend eee 
Public Buildings, Great Britain ...... he i 8,063 43,107 * Numbers given are of insured persons. + Calendar years 1943 and 1944 respectively 
(a) Including agricultural scheme. (6) Including prevention and relief of distress. (¢) In- 
Wa one Pensions, Superanauation, ete. 56,148 66,086 41,680 167,433 cluding Contributory Pensions Acts and the Supplementary a Act of “) = 
erode ; cluding Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939. (e) Relating to hospitals a 
Ministry of Pensions .......+....+..- $0,921 62,051 36,428 | 201,747 to treatment of diseases, and to maternity and child welfare work and midwives. (f) s+, 
1X.—Bleck Grant: te Lecal Authorities... 62,772 52,771 62,919 | 65,265 Doce aoe and Recreation Act, Approved Schools Acts, and Lunacy avd Mental 

= ply, Food and Miscellaneous .... \ ll 202 1,085,616 

which :— 

Ministry of Supply .............s00. i} i 200 | — 

Dnistsy of Feed: 6... oss) 60K cicee i lj i! 248, 

Ministry of Transport (War Services) ben i 117,475 EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

Tetal Civil Departments (exc. B.B.C.)..... 484,506 | 530,220 580,728 2,083,249 d's | Total Expenditure 

taland Revenue .....................--- | 13,185 | 13,638 14,643 (16,261 Net Estimates by L.E.A.’st 

Customs and Excise .................... | 6,814 6,569 8,812 amy ae ocd aoe 

| | | i } “ q 
~  ‘Tetal Civil and Revenue ................ | 563,521 | 549,672 601,939 2,108,322 Total | Grants to Elementary | Higher | — Pupil 
Deduct estimate provision in 1946-47 | Vote | L.E.A’s | Education | Education | 
for services borne in previous years | | { 
on Votes of Credit... ..........004 } o-_ | 1,360,000 
+ —__—_— { Mn. { Mn. £ Mn. { Mn. {sé 
sen bee | 748,322 W9IS-14 2... Se dcs. 14-7 12-8 25 6 4-4 | 623 32 
‘—— —————- q—— BEER acccossece 49-5 44-8 7146 20-1 | 1516 4 

OE S564 since gkU sss ceenessetvace | 123,326 | 131,193 124,260 131,420 BOND i. ae de cee 51-0 454 726 21-2 } 1471 

Breadcasting. .............- sss. 8,300 9,000 | 7,500 1939-40 .......... 52-2 466 72-1 20-8 | 1617 1 

SSS ean es ee ee ee. eee 1940-41 .......... 52-7 46-7 72-7 20-4 | 

* From Appropriation Accounts, 1943-44 and 1944-45 ; latest estimates, 1945-46; Budget 1941-42 .......... 54-9 48-5 75-2 24 | . 

estimates, 1946-47. a 57-8 51-6 80 -4* 214° | 

+ Including a vote for temporary housing accommodation in England and Wales of £550,000 1943-44 .......... 60-1 53-6 82 -9* 22-7* | 

in 1945-46 and £5,885,000 in 1946-47. BOWED cis Soe ces 64-9 58 -2 86 -7* 250° | 
t Inchoding estimate of £38,004,000 for family allowances. 1945-46 .......... 89-9 816 § § i 
§ Includes estimates for unemployment insurance and health insurance transferred from 1946-47 .......... 105 -0 91°5 § § 
votes for Ministries of Labour and Health respectively. = oe | i Sienna” 
|| Met out of Vote of Credit, and token votes presented. * Provisional. + Including proportion borne by the rates. § Not available 
EXPENDITURE (EXCHEQUER IssUEs) 
(£ millions) of i 
1913-14 | 1929-30 | 1936-37 | 1938-39 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 
sisi i inca ae ri i Sn acai in A are ee eS Ee EE ef ee 

Int. and Management of National Debt ............. 307-3 224-0 216-8 | 222-9 213-0 : : 7 | 414-9 455-4 

Other Consolidated Fund Services.................-- 22-2 16 | 14-3 | 16-8 17-2 | eH 3 ee % 2 17-3 20-5 

Li a Si njareestnenn sien nee 
POE 5955 PUSAN othe eae | 231-l | 239-7 | 230-2 274-1 327 -4 380-9 | 432-2 475°] 
I ciieenstiinitniniiqaiedommaninelbacahiibltinanh Aatibentinmepaltinizacandiamandathakig is tie lcsmathiasiliealinbasnl | ac eteapeeten eae 

Navy, Army, Ordnance and Air Votes .............. 254 -4 ‘ 

Chel PONE 5 cvannns pvcagees cevscieh to vnckss sues 8 | (25 t t t t ca 1 
Civil, Roads and Revenue Departments»... 2.222212! 423-5 | 4286 | 417-1 | 416-6 | 455-8 | 457-5 | Sooes) $ 
WEEE WF Camas. ors rapt sone se abet conned s¥edens m oes 408-5 | 3,220-0 | 4,085-0 | 4,840-0 | 4,950-0 | 5125-0 | 

Total Supply (exl. P.O. and Broadcasting)... 393-4 | 5946 | 695-7 | 1078-3 | 3637-1 | 4501-6 | 5295-8 | 5407-5 | 5625-6 49997 

Total Ordinary Expenditure ...........00..s0eseeee 722-9 | 803-3 | 926-8 | 1318-0 | 3867-3 | 4,775-7 | 56232 | 5788-4 | 6057-8 , 54744 

GRMN PUMEE.. ¥o os 00.0 20% bs ove icebslVirni od cdeabie 41-7 13-1 13-2 | 7-1 | ' 17-0 | Cae ee ; | 5 10-3 61 | — 

BE Sisk... A RdeG. vnnb SIDS cock Ale 8164 | 940 ‘ 3 | 7 | | 548s 
, Add \ssues out of Defence Loans .... 2:22. 32.60..... . 128-1 ol 2 so . | — —* _ | _ - 
New Sinking Fund outside Debt Charge......... aol 4-2 ee | 12-2 “0-2 "5-2 | 10°9 69 
Total Expenditure.......... ei sie ess seseieeates v1.1 1 © | 39003 | 47070 | 56370 | 5003-9 | 60738 541°. 
* Interest on National Savings Certificates paid in excess of provision in Permanent Debt + Met out of Vote of Credit. 


+ Included in Civil Expenditure until 1938-39, 


§ Including excess of Post Office expenditure over revenue. : 
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DEFENCE SERVICES EXPENDITURE 
({ thousands) 











| Navy Anny | Air Force | Total 
—__— nm 7 eee i 
936-37 ows cece ee eeeereeeercens 80,976 55,015 49,996 
SUES. sos 3pi soheetoeuaes 101,892 79,019§|  ar7e9 |  aencey 
J938-39% 0... e cece eee eeeeeeees * 800 ~ 400 133,800 382.000 
1939-46 2... ce eee eee eee n ee ees : 
1946-47 (estimated).....+..++00- 255,075 682,000 ase, 500 119) 575 





* Including expenditure out of Defence Loans. 
§ Including ordnance factories. 


National Debt 


NomMINAL VALUE OF NATIONAL Desr at Marcu 3ilst. 
(£ million) 


t Met out of Vote of Credit. 





| 1923 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


ee 



















































INTERNAL DEBT | 
Funpep Dest :— P ' 
Pre-1914 Funded Debt®.............. ~ | 314-2] 313-2} 313-2) 313-2] 313- 
: i 3-2 
3% Conv i dpb ot59 pevesings ca 683 -6 739 °3 739-3 739-3 739-3 
4, Consolidated Loam, .........e0c00: = 400-7 | 400-7} 400-7} 400-7 
By% War LOAN ...eeeseeeeccsseecees ee» =} 1,911 -0 | 1,911 -0 | 1,911-0 | 1,911-0 
Total Funded Debt ............ | 997-8 | 3,364-2 | 3,364-2 | 3,364-2 | 3,364-2 
TERMINABLE ANNUITIES ....cccccccececs 13-7 14-4/ 14-2] 13-8! 1346 
InrerNaAL UNFUNDED Dest :— 
(a) Other than Floating Debt: 
2% Conversion Loam ......s-eeeeees coe §=—_ «245° | 245 +3 
24°, Conversion SE culos se sents one 206 -5 5 206 °5 
3% Conversion Loan ...........2.0. ~ | 301-8 8 301-8 
Old War Loans, Bonds, etc. ......... 3,274°2 |... ie 
2)% Funding Loam .............0+5 ee =| 200-2 2} 200-2 
28%, Funding Loam .........-seeee0s ave 100 -6 6} 1006 
iy PURGE BIE wpancaccasetccees oe | aes 8 363-0 
4% Funding Loam .............0006 400-4 | 332-9 9; 3189 
5% Conversion Loam .........seeees ne 320-1 5 a 
4° Victory Bonds ......+.....s00. 353-9 | 298-0 3| 2846-7 
24% Nat. Defence Bonds ........... ove 100 -2 2 80-1 
Se Nat. Defence Loans «2.0.0.0... = 201 2 2 321-2 
3%, War FE ENACE ES < Sig dip apie 0 oon | 2-5 5 302 +5 
3°, Defence Bonds ...........0000. on ky See 3 | 762-4 
Treasury Bonds............0208 joe] GO]... ROR sae 
Savings Certificates ........eee--4+- 353°8 | 1832-3 “8 | 1,511-2 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 ...... eee 444-4 4} 444-4 
24°, Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 ...... we | 493-3 3} 493-3 
|2)%, Nat. War Bonds, 1949-51 ...... > 378 -8 2) 71142 
©, Nat. War Bonds, 1951-53 ...... eee ast 3 522-3 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1952-54...... oo eee 7 809 -7 
3% Terminable Annuities .......... eco ose oS | 825-5 
3% Savings Bonds, 1955-65 ........ ove 666 -4 7 712-7 
3% Savings Bonds, 1960-70 ........ ovo eee 3 | 1,009 -3 
3% Savings Bonds 1965-75 ......... eee eos 194-3 
12% Exchequer Bonds, 1950 ........ ove _ 202 -4 
Fae ROOREVG CHEER. cchseacccccoeces « | 191°5 | 682-5 
Total of (a) (plus “ other debt ”)t +3 |6,352-6 10,105 0} 11,7428 
Sy peeet dle D nciebstcdnaal 
(t) Floating Debt: 
Sepeeary EMR vn ca cock bakes fusoece . | 616-0 | 2,620 -6 3,149 +2) 3,680 -7 
Treasury Deposits...........:e00005 ooo 496 -5 1,389 -5| 1,859-0 
Ways and Means Advances : . 
By Public WE 2 iS osMsii ees eee | 193-9} 195-1 394-5) 575-7 
By Bank of England ............ e coe | a a 0-7 
Total Floating Debt .........++. eeee| 909-9 | 3,312-2 6,116 -1 
Total Internal Unfunded Debt ...... |5,605-2 | 9,664 -8| 12,291 -7}.15,058 -1) 17,858 -9 
Tora, INTERNAL DEBT .......00see00 6,616 -7 | 13,043 -4) 15,670 -1] 18,426 -1) 21,237 -0 
rae, Daee iis sas hic toesesss 155-7 | 1,142 -3§| 1,295 -5§| 1,278 -5) 1,268-5 
L 


| 





Tota Deab-weiGut DEBT ............. 7,772 -4 | 14,185 -7) 16,965 -5) 19,703 6) 22,505 -2 
Fundmg Loan and Victory Bonds held 
by Nat. Debt Commissioners ...... ve} 90-3] 123-2 120-5) 109-0) 1072 
Nat Tota, Deap-weicnt Dest ......... 1,142 2 | 14,075 -5} 16,855 -0) 19,594 a ee 
e } 





* 24% Consols, 2} and 23% Annuities, and Debts to Banks, 

t Includes National Saving Bonds "oheut {3-3 million until 1942, when reduced to 
000; paid off in 1942-43). 

{ “ Other debt ” now incl interest-free loans. 2 

§ Ineludes loans made by colonial governments to the United Kingdom. 


Net INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE 
(£ million) 


March 31, | March 31, | March 31, | March 31, 
“942 1943 1944 1945 








































Deicotal deadweight 14,073-5 | 16,855-0 | 19,5946 | 22,398-0 
external Debt nev) sssrseett | “Yhq2-3 | 1295-5 | 1287-6 | 1,268-5 
seemed 12,931-2 | 15,559-5| 18,307-0| 21,129-5 
* interest on savings certificates ain 6 | 193-5| 223-0| 259-4 








18,530 -0 


21,388 +9 
671-7 668-5 


13,1028 | 15,753 -0 
+670 3 665 -8 


432-5 
a 2-4 


Deduct estimated assets 


87-2 | 11,858-3 | 20,720-4 
aes 2:5 2:5 





Deduct Exchequer balances . 
Net total 





17,855-8 | 20,719-9 


12,430-1 | 15,084°3 





in the previous 


£97 

This table gives the net total of the internal debt after 
allowing for the accrued interest on national savings certifi- 
cates, which is not included in the figure of principal given 
table, and after deducting Exchequer 
balances at the banks of England and Ireland at the end 
of the financial year, and the state’s estimated assets. The 
largest single item of the latter total is the £575 million of 


the Exchange Equalisation Account ; it also includes the Suez 
Canal shares (£32 million); India and Burma—outstanding 


lability of 5 per cent War Loan (£16.7 million) ; Land Settle- 


ment loans outstanding ({12.1 million) ; issues to Czecho- 


slovakia ({£6.4 million) ; and issues under the Overseas Trade 


Guarantees Act, 1939 (£8.4 million). 


Cost OF THE NATIONAL DEBT, 
(£ million) 
Net nominal total 











Financial of Deadweight Debt _ Interest Col. (2) 
Year outstanding atend Management, as %% of 
of Financial Year etc. col. (1) 
(1) (2) 
1913-14 ...... 649 -8* 19-3 2°97 
1939-40 ...... 8,931 -6 222 -8 2°50 
1940-41 ...... 11,398 -8 213-0 1 -87 
1941-42 ..... : 14,073 -5 257 -2 1-83 
1942-43 ..... : 16,855 -0 310-8 1 -84 
1943-44 ..... 19,594 -6 364 -7 1 -86 
1944-45 ...... 22,398 -1 414-9 1-85 
1945-46 ...... 24,539 -4t 455 -4 1 -87 
* Debt at beginning of year. + Provisional 
Local Finance 
Locat GOVERNMENT EXPENDITUR® 
(£ million) 
j 
1940-41 1941-42 
| 
Revenue Account Revenue Account 
: mn i 
: Total | chee Total | cpaeest | 
Rate fund services 480-0 76-1 49-1 536 -3 75 5 4-9 
Of which :-— 
Education. ..... 99-5 8-2 79 105 -4 84 3-2 
Public health*.. 64-0 12-3 5-3 66-8 12°35 30 
Housing schemes 47-7 % 6 9-3 47-9 % 2 5-7 
Poor relief...... 31-2 06 0-5 28-3 06 0-3 
Be cect » 4-0 0-5 0-9 37-4 0-5 0-3 
oo ree 39-3 9-5 3-9 38-9 9-4 2-1 
Civil defence§... 97-4 0-5 15°9 112-8 0-8 , 164 
Trading Servicest.. | 161-3 30-5 28-0 181-8 39-8 18-6 
Special Funds ..... 30-1 hg cd 32-1 we % 
Of which :— 
19-6 ene ooe 


Sinking funds... | 174 ti ‘en 





* Excluding mental hospitals and mental deficiency. + Loan charges, included in total on 


Revenue Account. t Plus general corporation estates, § Excluding fire service in 1941-42 


Locat AUTHORITIES FINANCE 
(£ million) 


a  —  ——————— 


England and Wales | 1938-39 | 1939-40 


1940-41 | 1941-42 





INCOME* 

T on Revenue Account*........ aces 543 -9 601 -9 662 -9 740-4 
“Or MMC EEEED cick an vdedeqeccecstse ° 191-4 201 -3 203 -9 198 -9 
grants and reimbursements .. 140 -2 181-9 226 -0 278 -3 
Receipts from loans ...........----++++ . 129-8 80-4 51-6 2-4 

EXPENDITURE* 
on Revenue Account............. ‘ 532-8 578-8 631-1 707 -4 
= which loan charges........--seeee8 109 +4 113-3 116 -2 116 -0 
Total on Capital Account .............- a 150 -8 1170 62-0 47-3 
Of which sinking fundsf.........+--+ - 9-1 6°7 54 56 
Rateable value at start of year ....... a 310-8 318 *8 324-3 322 +5 
Gross loan debt at end ........--.--+0+5 1,594 -7 1,631 -4 1,626 -4 1,597 -6 
Of which Education...........++++ee 93-0 101-0 104 -4 102-3 
Sewe4s;"€tc, .....ccccccscees 84-7 86 84-7 81-8 
Housing .....---+se+eeeeeee 635-9 648-9 643 °5 631-6 
Trading services .......+++++ 502 +1 509 -3 508 -3 500 +3 
Balances in sinking funds, etc. .......... 55-8 60-2 61-0 69-3 


A eels alee eens ai atarianc ceca tae ALLL LAA ALO AA ST 
* Including Trading Services. ¢ Including Repayments. 
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Budget Arithmetic 


Tr HE wider and long-term implications of Mr Dalton’s first 
full Budget are discussed in an earlier article. Here the 
proposals are examined in greater detail and at shorter range. As 
the perspective shifts, so does the standard of criticism. Though 
the Budget as a whole is competent, many of its ingredients, if 
not bad, are at least clumsy and injudicious. And there is also 
a quite surprising contrast between the Budget —— them- 
selves and the accounting framework which Mr Dalton provided 
for them. The Chancellor was obviously determined to con- 
found the prophets. By juggling with the figures, he succeeded 
in producing a prospective deficit that fell far short of ali 
private estimates, and thus conjured up hopes of a further bold 
plunge into tax relief in the interests of incentive. Yet the 
actual concessions are smaller even than the more cautious 
prophets had expected. In an article in The Economist last week 
it was suggested that the Chancellor might well feel that the 
post-dated tax concessions of the autumn Budget “ will exploit 
the incentive argument as far as it is economic to do so, except 
for relatively minor adjustments.” In the Budget speech, the 
Chancellor said almost precisely that ; but his proposals are a 
good deal more limited even than the “ relatively minor ” con- 
cessions which. last week’s article discussed. 


x 


Consider, first, the accounting framework. Unofficial fore- 
casters, including The Economist, had put the prospective 
deficit for 1946/47 at around {1,000 million. Mr Dalton puts 
it at less than £700 million. He has not, however, performed a 
miracle, nor have “ the scribes,” at whom he was so glad to 
jibe, been guilty of wild errors. The difference is explained, 
as to about one-third, by more sanguine estimating of ordinary 
revenue and, as to the balance, by the bringing in of special 
credits. 


From income-tax, the Chancellor expects only £216 million 
less than he actually received in 1945/46, despite the 
£283 million of autumn concessions which now take effect. 
In other words, he is really budgeting for £67 million more— 
for a year in which the national income can hardly be as buoyant 
as in 1945, and despite the fact that PAYE links an important 
part of the total yield to current incomes. Even more surprising 
is the expectation of a gain of {11 million in surtax, which last 
year fell short of the estimate by precisely that amount, and 
has not reached its estimate in any year since 1938/39. From 
Customs and Excise an additional £89 million is expected. 
This is also much larger than most others had foreseen. But 
the yield here, never readily predictable by outside observers, 
is this year largely influenced by the changing composition 
and size of the import programme, abcut which very little has 


been revealed. The assumptions of an extra {£9 million from ~ 


tobacco and £6 million from beer—both of which set up 
fresh records last year—do not, apparently, reflect expectations 
of increased total consumption, but simply the fact that supplies 
which used to be sold duty-free to troops abroad will now be 
sold at home and will pay duty. Purchase tax is expected to 
produce an additional {50 million, after allowing for the reliefs 
granted last autumn, but before the extra reliefs now pro- 
posed. Among the estimates for the remaining ordinary 
revenue items, there is only one unexpected feature. Stamps, 
Estate duties and Motor Vehicle duties all show moderate gains, 
but the decline in EPT and NDC, considered together, is put at 
£141 million. This is a substantially bigger fall than had been 
generally anticipated, and is apparently attributable to the 
prospect of large deficiency payments. 


In sum, the total yield from normal revenue is expected to 
be only £291 million below that of 1945/46, a loss which js 
actually a fraction less than this year’s cost of the autumn 
concessions. The accounting picture is then transformed by 
bringing in, as ordinary revenue, £50 million of expected profits 
from Government trading operations and {£150 million 
from sales of Government surplus stores. The Chancello; 
remarked that the scribes went wrong in their estimates because 
they did not, and could not, know of these items. They cer- 
tainly could not have known the amount of the first item— 
though some of them may have suspected that profits of this 
kind were being made—for virtually nothing has been revealed 
either about the principles which govern these trading 
operations or about the price policy adopted. There may have 
been justification for this silence during the war, but it is 
certainly not justified now. It is to be hoped that MP’s, at the 
appropriate moment in the debate on the Finance Bill, will 
press not only for light upon the principles of operation but also 
for publication of trading accounts. 

As for the second special item, it was certainly present in 
many minds outside the Treasury, but was deliberately omitted 
from all unofficial estimates. Its omission from The Economist's 
calculations was certainly not due to any subservience to what 
Mr Dalton rule-of-thumb finance, but simply to the fact 
that the comparable special items of expenditure were similarly 
omitted. The Chancellor mentioned, at an early stage in his 
speech, that payments for war damage this year will require 
between {100 and {£150 million and EPT refunds a further 
£150 to £200 million. But in casting up the final balance 
later, and in taking credit for the smallness of the deficit which 
confronted him, he conveniently overlooked these items. Nor 
did he refer to the borrowings that will be needed for the 
Civil Contingencies Fund, some of which may well be in the 
nature of ordinary, and not special, expenditure. 

By these questionable means Mr Dalton produced a so-called 
“ ordinary ” revenue total of £3,193 million, only £91 million 
less than the actual receipts in 1945/46. Ordinary expenditure 
conforms closely to the unofficial estimates of a little unde 
£3,850 million—it is actually £3,837 million, for only {25 
million has been added to the fixed debt charge, making it £490 
million. But the total is raised to £3,887 million by the creation 
of a new National Land Fund at a cost of £50 million. Hence 
the deficit, on the basis of existing taxation, is portrayed as 00 
more than £694 million. Thus was the Chancellor able to argue 
that this year some 16s. 5d. out of every £ of expenditure will 
be covered by revenue—‘“a pretty quick recoil towards 4 
balanced Budget.” 

If the Budget really were as nearly balanced as this accout- 
tancy juggling implies, Mr Dalton’s proposals would surely be 
niggardly in the extreme. For, on his estimates, the bulk o! 
the deficit would be financed out of small savings alone, so thal 
the prospective borrowings from the United States and Canada 
would actually enable him to repay a substantial amount 0! 
other internal debt. Evidently, a budget based on such assump: 
tions would not ir itself be inflationary. Mr Dalton’s tax pro- 
posals, however, belie his figure-work. He still is preoccupied 
—and rightly so—with the dangers of inflation, and still fears 
that danger may lurk in the reliefs granted last autumn. He 
relies upon them to provide the necessary financial spur © 
additional output, and until more goods are available, he 
determined to go slow. ' 

He has gone very slow. After all this ingenious pruning 
of the possible deficit by hundreds of millions, his further 
tax concessions amount this year only to as many tens ° 
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millions—actually £32 million net. Nor are they wholly 
adjusted to the objective of providing incentive. Most im- 
portant, from this point of view, is the increase in the earned 
income allowance from one-tenth to one-eighth. But it is a 
disappointing concession. The reduction in the personal 
allowances and the earned income allowance in 1941 were both 
linked with the post-war credits. Although these have now 
ceased to accumulate, and although the personal allowances 
have been restored to their pre-war level (and not simply to 
that of 1941), the new increase in the earned income allowance 
will make good less than one-half of the 1941 reduction, and 
only one-quarter of that for the war period as a whole. More- 
over, the allowance will in future be limited to earned income 
up to £1,200, instead of £1,500, although, from the incentive 
point of view, there was a strong case for raising the limit. 
The change will not be put into effect until the autumn, though 
it will operate for the full year ; it will cost £30 million this 
year. The only other income tax change is an increase in the 
married woman’s earned income relief, from £80 to £110, 
which is obviously sensible, but of limited importance. It costs 
{4 million. More important, but less obviously directed to- 
wards incentive, are the remissions of purchase tax, especially 
on household goods, at a cost of £12 million. Even so, the scope 
of the tax remains large (it is expected to yield £158 million this 
year after these concessions) and the Chancellor intends to retain 
it to help to pay the bill for social betterment—a regrettable, but 
perhaps inevitable, decision. 

These are the only changes which can be expected to provide 
any stimulus to workers’ output this year. Exemption from 
tax of employees’ contributions under the National Insurance 
Bill was an obviously necessary provision, and its eventual cost 
to the Exchequer will be substantial. It may be regarded, 
perhaps, as a removal of a “disincentive” factor, but it will 
have virtually no effect this year. The disbursement of post- 
war credits to elderly people, at a cost of £26 million (to be 
met by borrowing), and the death duty reliefs for estates of 
less than £7,500, are not, of course, in the incentive class at 
all. They may be desirable, but it is doubtful whether they 
represent the most effective expenditure of resources at this 
moment. The total remission of duty on small estates—those 
below £2,000—may, however, be justified in any case on the 
ground of administrative economy, for it will reduce the number 
of dutiable estates by no less than 75 per cent. 


* 


The accompanying increase in estate duty on estates over 
£12,500 is in a different category. It represents the inevitable 
ingredient of Socialist finance, from which the Budget is other- 
wise almost free. Buta change of this kind would have been 
more palatable had it been specifically linked, as The Economist 





REVENUE (£000) 





tistimate for 1946-47 
Budget Actual eae ae 
Estimate Receipts | On Basis of | After 
1945-46 1945-46 Existing | Proposed 
| Taxation Tax Changes 
} : } 























es a eetie ect tas se 1,361,346 | 1,145,000 | 1,111,000 
ci senarinedes tage ts totes 80,000 69,069 80,000 80,000 
OD OR Sn rac cc dsksas’s y 120,501 125,000 140,000 
Nee = MES er arises « age , ee 29,000 29,000 
National Defence Contributions. . 35,48 i} 25,000 325,000 
Excess Profits Tax......s....-- ’ 430,877 | ™ 1.000 
Other Inland Revenue.......... 712 1,000 0 
2,042,889 | 1,705,000 | 1,686,000 
Customs... ~~ 569,842 | 595,000 | 595,000 
ee | $3880 | Soe 800 | sectoo0 
| 1,120,642 | 1,200,000 | 1,187,000 

Meter Wutles o.oo oeccccececces 30,000 | 43,172 | 45,000 | eee | 

Total Tax Revenue ...... 3,225,000 | 3,196,705 | _ 2,950,000 | rs 
coe Serpias War Stores, etc. Bis. ote 150,000 150,000 

S Receipts from certain 
wutading Services ...........4+ sane gm 
Niteless Licences ..... 112.2222. 850 5,180 5, $,300 
eee EES OR 000 wits 15°00 
ee LOUNS o eetiah ee es 11,150 11,047 5, 32 000 
NOU oi scenes Shh EY 23,000 70,560 22,000 eee 

Total Ordinary Revenue | 3,285,000 | 3,284,450 | 3,193,300 | 3,161,300 
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recently suggested that it might be, with the end of the Excess 
Profits Tax. The repeal of this tax had been expected, and 
is the one clear contribution which the Chancellor makes to 
the encouragement of business enterprise. EPT ceases at the 
end of this year, and “appropriate provision” will be made 
for “ post-EPT ” expenditure on industrial rehabilitation and 
falls in stock values. Thus, although deficiency payments for 
short falls of profits below EPT standards can be claimed only 
in respect of the calendar year 1946, terminal charges and recon- 
version expenses will, in principle, be related back to the EPT 
period even though they are actually incurred after the end of 
this year. This arrangement implements the pledge given by 
Sir John Anderson, and also follows the precedent of the Finance 
Act, 1921, which terminated EPD. There is reason to hope, 
however, that the new formule will be both more intelligible, 
and more flexibly administered, than those of 1921. 

The withdrawal of EPT is a very welcome relief, even 
though it had been taken for granted. But the manner in 
which it has been made is calculated to minimise its stimulat- 
ing effect. Mr Dalton still says, as he said last autumn, that 
he has not made up his mind whether to replace EPT by a new 
tax on profits or excess dividends or by an increase in the 
National Defence Contribution—or whether, indeed, to replace 
it specifically at all. This simply re-creates the uncertainty 
and deterrent to enterprise which the ending of EPT is designed 
to remove. Moreover, the Chancellor declares that he will 
be guided in his eventual decision not only by the general 
financial and economic situation, but also by the manner in 
which private enterprise conducts itself in the meantime. This 
looks uncommonly like a threat. But whether it is intended as 
a threat or not, this is not the best way to give needed encourage- 
ment to the industry. 

The trouble is, as was pointed out in these columns last week, 
that the Chancellor has a good deal of time—at least until next 
spring—in which to make up his mind, for the effect of the end 
of EPT on the revenue will not be significantly felt until 
1948-49, when it is expected to involve a net loss of £75 million. 
In the interests of industrial output, Mr Dalton should be 
pressed to take an earlier decision. A more comprehensive 
death duties reform than that now proposed might have pro- 
vided a reasonable means of making good the revenue loss from 
the EPT repeal. That, presumably, is now ruled out. But 
the business world has the right to expect the Chancellor to 
speed up his survey of the many other alternatives which, he 
says, have been suggested to him. It is simply foolish to throw 
away the benefits of tax concessions by creating needless un- 
certainty. Those benefits, in terms of increased output, are 
needed now. And the very fact that the new concessions to 
the individual taxpayer are so limited in amount makes it the 
more necessary to exploit the EPT relief to the full. 
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EXPENDITURE (£000) 








Estimate Exchequer Estimate 
Issues 
1945-46* 1945-46 1946-47 
Interest and management of National Debt .... 465,000 455, 446 490,000 
Payments to N. Ireland Exchequer.........--+ 11,000 12,266 20,000 
Issue to National Land Fund ...........----- se ie 50,000 
Other Consolidated Fund Services ...........- 8,000 8,015 8,000 
484,000 475,727 “| 568,000 } 
Supply Services :— t ak 
Delenct WONG ESE. Ee AU wtb 4 _ _ 4$ | 1,666.575 
et In ocr c dicswewcaas chek gens 589,728 559,750 1,616,749 
PSV IE, oie eves ccccsesewessenscs 31,372 29,298 35,593 
Matin wl Cael SS ok ces. cc tech Wb ipiwse seme 4,750,000 4,410,000 ah 


5,371,104 | 4,999,052 | 3,318,917 


Total Supply ........eceeee creer ccececs | SSUES} SR 
Total Ordinary Expenditure | 5,855,104 | 5,474,779 3,886,917 
Gtbiide PURED G66 cok. ieee déteveece cies. “a | 9,554t 7 ee mi 

5,855,104 5,484,333 3,886,917 | 
Self-balancing Revenue and Expenditure ..... ' 114,100 115,500 120,900 
E.P.T. Post war refunds (part ucted for tax) tee 1,253 


$$ 





* Including supplementaries. 
§ Token votes. + Including Ministry of Supply. 
+ In addition to payments of £6,942,000 made outside permanent debt charge. 
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Trade in Textiles 


I T is now time in this series of articles to discuss the contribu- 

tion which the textile industries can make towards the 
needed 75 per cent expansion in the volume of British exports. 
In a general survey of the export problem, five weeks ago, textiles 
were ranked with coal and steel among the traditional export 
industries in which it would be difficult to arrest a further 
decline. This may seem to be a rather pessimistic approach to 
a group of industries which immediately before the war 
accounted for over 20 per cent by value of total exports. But 
it is based on persistent historical fact. In 1929 exports of 
cotton yarns totalled 167 million lb., and of piece goods 3,672 
million square yards ; by 1938 the corresponding figures had 
slumped to 123 million lb. and 1,386 million square yards. 
Exports of woollen tissues fell from 108 to 263 million square 
yards in the same decade, and worsted tissues from 47 to 31 
million square yards. There has been a heartening increase in 
artificial silk exports before and during the war; indeed, this 
lusty young industry last year exported 31 per cent more by 
volume than it did in 1938. This is good, but lest there should 
be any tendency to suppose that artificial silk can deputise for 
cotton and wool in the export drive, let it be recalled that it 
contributed only 64 per cent to the value of all textile exports 
in 1937 (a fair year) and 1938 (a poor one). 

None of these three industries can be considered in isolation. 
Each is suffering from shortage of labour—cotton more acutely 
than the others and rayon least. Their products can be substi- 
tuted for one another in a fairly wide range of uses, and their 
basic fibres, animal, vegetable and chemical, are now intermixed 
so freely, as a result of improved spinning and weaving tech- 
niques, that some people have suggested that there will soon be 
only one textile industry. That is a superficial view, but it does 
contain some truth. The bulk markets of Lancashire’s pros- 
perity have gone. There are few countries to-day, even among 
the most backward, which cannot satisfy their own requirements 
of common cotton piece goods, Substantial weaving capacity 
has been built up in the South American cotton producing 
countries ; India, and presently China, will fill the breach— 
probably not permanent—in the world cotton trade caused by 
Japan’s defeat. While Lancashire’s mills were being concen- 
trated for minimum wartime production, big changes were in 
progress in the world cotton market, of which the following 
table gives a fair impression : — 

Exports oF Cotron PiEcE Goops 
(million sq. yds.) 


1937 1942 
elias. cies 0's 653 OS SOs oA See 120 940 
i i 236 450 
se Ds Ree er ee 7 250 
ok.) a oak ee hese ea ee 5 20 


These wartime changes have superimposed their special 
problems upon a secular decline in Lancashire’s ability to export. 


The pre-war tendency towards world self-sufficiency in cotton 
piece goods is clearly illustrated below :— 
TRADE tn Cotton PrecE Goops 


1928-9 Per cent. of 1937-8 Per cent. of 
Mn. sq. yds. Production Mn. sq. yds. Production 
, 6, 


World total .... 8,562 26-2 245 18+] 
Of which :— 
United Kingdom 3,770 70-2 1,654 50-9 
Japan ......... 1,605 46 -8 2,412 603 

U.K. percentage of 
MEE 4 dina ao ain 44 ‘ 264 


World production of piece goods increased by slightly over 5 per 
cent during the decade, but world trade in them fell by 27 per 
cent and British exports by 56 per cent. The-Cotton Board’s 
most favourable estimate of post-war trade is an increase of 8 per 
cent in cotton piece goods, compared with 1937. And the least 
favourable estimates show a fall of two-thirds in the 1937 export 
volume. 

These problems are deep-seated. For a year or two, pent-up 
consumers’ demand may mean prosperity for all—even for 
Lancashire if enough labour can be recruited. What is to 
happen thereafter? Will Lancashire’s skill in working fine 
cottons ensure that it keeps a permanent place in a shrunken 
world market? Could it afford to relinquish the quota and 
preference agreements which prevailed before the war in 
exchange for the dubious advantages—to Lancashire—of the 
principles of free and multilateral trade contemplated by the 
International Trade Organisation? Will the Working Party’s 
report, expected at the end of this month, unfold some new 
recipe for increased efficiency in Lancashire which has hitherto 
eluded both the industry and its critics? There are no optimistic 
answers to these questions at present in sight. There are 
no new colonial empires to clothe ; but cotton is still king 
in a wide range of materials worn by more advanced communi- 
ties, who are prepared to pay for quality and style. Somehow 
the industry must re-equip ; it must produce new weaves and 
new designs in long runs instead of short ; it should guide con- 
sumers’ choice towards staple products—not uniform in 
character, but combining the industry’s useful experience of 
utility cloths with reasonable variety of designs. This was the 
recipe for the success of branded cotton fabrics in the home 
market before the war. There is no reason why the same policy 
should not assist the export drive. 

Yet the conclusion about cotton’s part in the export drive is 
scarcely encouraging. The figures of pre-war markets in piece 
goods in the accompanying table point no other way. But the 
comparative steadiness in demand from South Africa, Australia, 
Canada, Sweden, and even the United States, suggests that 
there is a basic demand for the best of Lancashire’s output 
which is affected only slightly by the growth of local production 
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and by the violent swings in consumption which are apt to result 
from changes in the prices of colonial agricultural products. It 
i; Lancashire’s difficult task to fasten to this irreducible 
minimum and to expand and develop it upon a new basis of 
specialisation. : 


For wool, such specialisation has long been the basis of British 
spinning and weaving ; British solid and light-weight cloth and 
pigh-quality yarn enjoy a world market which shows far less 
tendency to self-sufficiency and decline. In contrast to the trade 
in cottons, Britain sells the bulk of the total exports of woollen 
and worsted tissues to foreign countries. The pre-war emphasis 
on fine quality is illustrated in the increasing making-up of 
merino woo!s, but during and since the war utility production 
has been given the first priority at home, in order to keep the 
price of woollen clothing within reasonable limits. As soon as 
the industry is able to compete freely for exports it will find 
no lack of demand at higher prices than prevail in the home 
market. But wool is a dear fibre, and its costs of fabrication, 
even in suitings, where price is less important than quality, have 
risen substantially. Labour is still short, and output per man 
hour in combing is put at no more than three-quarters of the 
pre-war level. These are not very satisfactory foundations for 
a big expansion of British woollens in world markets. If exports 
of woollen and worsted tissues showed an increase of 33 per 
cent in the pre-war volume by the end of 1948, it would have 
to be accounted very satisfactory. The industry’s permanent 
contribution, however, ought to be much better than this. 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH TEXTILE MANUFACTURES 
Ouantities and Values 











athe r47 J 
; | 
COTTON | | 
YARNS 2-— i | | 
; } | | 
Total Quantity (mn. Ibs.) ........ | 149-7) 1509 1590 1230) 1137 
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Pure wool, like pure cotton, is nowadays rather out of date. 
Modern textiles increasingly consist of mixtures of different 
fibres, including artificial silk yarns and staple fibre. The growing 
use of mixed fibres before the war called for a continuous process 
of revision in the definitions of artificial silk and staple fibre 
exports—hence the gaps in the accompanying table up to 1937. 
l'wo-thirds of the filament rayon used in this country before the 
war was woven—and two-thirds of the staple fibre was spun— 
on cotton machinery. In the intervening years the United States 
has become an exporter of staple fibre (it previously took a 
substantial share of British exports), and it can undersell 
British producers both in viscose and acetate yarn. So even 
rayon, which is a technically efficient industry by comparison 
with the long-established textile industries, will have to face 
fiercer competition in the future than it did during the war. 
In the past six years, however, the foundations have been laid 
for a large and expanding overseas market for rayon yarns, 
tissues and mixed fabrics, particularly in the Dominions (Aus- 
tralia is a large consumer) and in British possessions. The rayon 
industry is rooted to a few vertically integrated groups, and 
these are different in structure and commercial temperament 
from the typical small units in cotton and wool. The three have 
yet to work out their joint contribution to a modern textile 
grouping, and to devise a co-operative policy for commercial 
success in export markets. When their techniques and resources 
are pooled in the production of cheap, wearable and attractive 
fabrics for export, textiles as a whole may provide a worthy 
quota towards the export drive. 
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Business Notes 


Cheap Money Rationalised 


Whatever the merits of this Budget for industry, it is un- 
doubtedly good for gilt-edged, and in the two succeeding days 
the market has greeted it accordingly, with rises well spread 
throughout the list, from the shorts to the longs. Old Consols 
shone with a rise of 13 to 963—a new peak since 1902. Among 
the middle-dated stocks rises of # were general. This response, 
however, was directed less to the Budget proposals as such than 
to the latest unfolding of the Chancellor’s cheap money plans, 
which on a medium-term view is certainly not less bullish in its 
implications. 

When, last autumn, Mr Dalton first showed his hand, it was 
evident that he could achieve his objective only by reversing 
the policy followed after the 1914-18 war—that is, by embarking 
upon a process of unfunding instead of funding the accumulated 
debt. If the rate of interest is to be forced down further in a 
period such as this, when all the natural factors are making for 
an increase, the authorities will inevitably get less finance direct 
from the public, and hence must borrow correspondingly more 
from the banks. Moreover, for technical reasons, there has been 
—-and doubtless will be—need to relieve the pressure on the short 
bond market by reducing the supply of the shortest issues. In 
other words, both the fundamental and the technical factors are 
bound to drive the authorities increasingly into floating debt 
finance if their programme is to be pursued. 

Until now, there has been room for doubt whether the Chan- 
cellor, and particularly his permanent advisers, were prepared to 
countenance such a development. This doubt, it seems, is now 
entirely removed. “I do not,” declared Mr Dalton, “ regard 
the present floating debt of nearly £6,500 million as too large in 
relation either to the total of the internal debt, which is £23,000 
million, or to the present scale of our expenditure and revenue 
or to our future requirements. . . . I see no pressing reason 
to replace it by more expensive forms of public borrowing at 
this stage.” If this really means that the authorities are pre- 
pared for a further substantial rise, the natural limits to the cheap 
money policy are a long way off—-provided that the capital market 
‘is kept strictly under control. It must never be forgotten that 
price-stabilisation, whether of capital or goods, can be maintained 
under conditions of shortage only at the cost of continued ration- 
ing, in one form or another. 

That, however, is a price which Mr Dalton is all too ready to 
pay. Whether the game is worth the candle is another matter. 
But, at all events, the policy is now seen to make a rational 
whole. Control of the capital market goes on, floating debt goes 
up, and interest rates should go down. That is the prescription, 
and the Chancellor seems determined to foliow it. 


* * x 


The Borrowing Programme 


The latest moves follow faithfully the appointed sequence. 
Three per cent, denied for the past four months to the “ large” 
savers, is no longer to be available to the “small.” The existing 
series of Defence Bonds will be replaced on May Ist by a 2} per 
cent issue, otherwise identical with the present bonds, except 
that the limit to individual holdings is further increased, from 
£2,000 to £2,500. Secondly, the rate of interest on Tax Reserve 
Certificates is to be reduced from 1 per cent to 2? per cent—but 
is still tax-free. It really is astonishing that a Socialist Chan- 
cellor should have altered the rate without correcting that ex- 
travagant anomaly, whereby a surtax payer in the highest 
brackets can earn the equivalent of 30 per cent, even after the 
latest reduction. Thirdly, the £490 million of 24 per cent 
National War Bonds, 1946-48, will be repaid at the earliest date, 
August 19th next, and “any terms of replacement will be 
announced later.” In deciding not to issue any new tap loan at 
present Mr Dalton has been influenced by the fact that his 
need for new money “will be so much less this year than last.” 
Certainly it will be less ; but the difference is likely to be a good 
- smaller than a scrutiny of the Budget speech alone would 
imply. 

The deficit for 1946-47, after the new tax reliefs (and also 
after the curious accounting discussed in an article on page 598), 
is estimated at £726 million, or nearly £1,500 million less than 
in 1945-46. But to the figure must be added some £100 to £150 
million for War Damage paymen:s (which will eventually require 


£500 million); £150 to £200 million for EPT refunds (out of 
£250 million, net, eventually); perhaps £100 million or more 
for the Civil. Contingencies Fund ; and £26 million for refund of 
post-war credits to elderly folk. All this money must be found 
this year, so that net new borrowing will reach £1,100 to £1,200 
million, after allowing only a small margin for supplementary 
expenditure and nothing at all for revenue shomfalls. The Chan. 
cellor is counting upon “small” savers to finance £520 million 
of these requirements, and is presumably expecting (though he 
did not mention it) to draw upon the American and Canadian 
credits for a sum of comparable magnitude. On this reckoning 
only £100 or £200 million of new money would need to be 
raised from other sources, and this amount would probably be 
readily covered by the further accumulation of overseas sterling 
balances, which would doubtless be held mainly in Treasury 
bills. But, in the absence of a new tap issue or “straight” 
loan, the addition to the floating debt would be much larger than 
this. Since the end of the financial year £31 million of 2} per 
cent Conversion Loan has been repaid in cash; £161 million of 
unconverted 2} per cent National War Bonds, 1946-47, must be 
repaid similarly on July rst; and the decision to redeem the 
next callable issue will involve a further £490 million on 
August 15th. The potential draft upon floating debt on this 
basis is between £800 and {£900 million. 


* x x 


Financing Dis-Saving 


But this is not all. Nothing whatever has been allowed for 
dis-saving, which must loom ever larger as increasing supplies of 
goods create opportunities for spending and as demobilisation 
and new housing permit homes to be re-constituted or set up. 
Repayments of National Savings Certificates and Defence Bond: 
last year totalled £130 million, in contrast with £80 million in 
1944-45, and the tempo is still rising. Tax Reserve Certificates, 
too, now become a liability instead of a source of finance. Last 
year there were net repayments of £35 million, compared with 
net receipts of £120 million in the previous year. The outstand- 
ing total is now £648 million, and the rate of surrenders will 
rapidly increase as the arrears of tax settlements are overtaken. 
Finaliy, if Mr Dalton is really determined to hold to his cheap 
moncy programme, he must be prepared to finance the dis- 
saving bv holders of existing securities. The “small” savers 
can, if they wish, go straight to him for their money. The 
“large” holders have no such easy alternative ; but if their sales, 
whether for reconversion or for less legitimate purposes, outstrip 
the new savings coming spontaneously into the gilt-edged market, 
cheap money will be menaced. The authorities, if they hold to 
their policy. will have no alternative but to take up the surplus 
themselves against sales of additional floating debt to the banking 
system. 

Altogether, the gross financing from domestic sources this 
year, after deducting the subscriptions expected from “small 
savers,” could easily reach £1,000 million, and might be appre- 
ciably more—though part of it would doubtless take the disguised 
form of exchanges of internally-held floating debt into floating 
debt on the market. It is highly questionable, despite his latest 
protestations, whether the Chancellor would willingly see the 
floating debt rise by so large a <um. A further tap issue will 
certainly be made if and when the market can be induced to 
dance to the Chancellor’s tune. Even so, the floating debt might 
be expected to expand further. Evidently the banks, which last 
month showed the biggest total of money market assets ¢ve 
achieved, can count on a rising trend in their liquid resources, 
and may thus be persuaded to relieve the Chancellor of part 
of his responsibility for supporting gilt-edged. But that 1s 4 
expensive method of window-dressing the floating debt. 


x x * 


The Market’s Inferences 


Since the Stock Exchange had anticipated the repeal of EPT 
at the end of this year, and had not seriously discounted the 
possibility of a substitute in the shape of a revised NDC of a ne¥ 
dividend tax, the market’s response to the Budget has been favour 
able if not exuberant. Even among the especially burdened E 
victims, like British Celanese, Hudson’s Bay and the greyhoum 
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racing group, the rise after the Budget has been kept well within 
pounds and demand, in the opinion of some market observers, 
has been more restrained than might have been expected. But 
the Budget appears, for the moment, to have cleared the way— 
_-so far as domestic fiscal policy is concerned—for a firmer trend 
in the ordinary share market. 


Yet it remains a conditional clearance. The substitute tax for 
EPT which the Chancellor sought in vain last October still eludes 
nim. He has deferred his decision again until next April, for he 
is not pressed to find a solution, thanks to the lag in the collection 
of EPT. But just as the autumn Budget gave a hint of the early 
withdrawal of EPT, so Mr Dalton’s second Budget strongly 
suggests he fancies as the stronger candidate for replacing EPT 
; tax on business profits or dividends. His thinking aloud on 
Wednesday covered an increased NDC (its very renaming as the 
“Profits Tax” is surely a symptom of permanence and not merely 
, more precise title), some mew tax on profits or a tax on 
“excess ” dividends. 


The Chancellor’s decision next year will be determined “to a 
large extent” by the general budgetary situation, and “to some 
extent” by the “conduct” of private enterprise. In this context, 
“conduct ” appears to refer to dividend policy, for Mr Dalton is 
evidently not wholly satisfied with industry’s response to his 
invitation to plough back increased profits and not to distribute 
them. He evidently disapproves of Victory bonuses. But what 
are “excess” dividends? Is he adumbrating a new doctrine of 
dividend stabilisation—linked, possibly, with the concept of the 
“bonus element ” in profits of which the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury has recently spoken? There is more than a suggestion 
here of the maximum dividend ordinary share, and altogether too 
little definition of how the maximum would be fixed. In short, 
company directors are now confronted with another vague threat 
based on the Chancellor’s conclusions about their “ conduct.” 
The vagueness will add to their uncertainties, and yet it will hardly 
dissuade those who fear that Mr Dalton may strengthen NDC or 
introduce a dividend tax next year from paying bonuses. Many 
companies will enjoy a rising trend of distributable profits during 
the current year ; and company directors would show an unusual 
saintliness—and in some cases, positive disregard for their share- 
holders’ interests—if they refrained from distributing a penny of 
the “ excess.” 


¥* * ¥ 


Purchase Tax Concessions 


Mr Dalton has given the purchase tax a permanent place in 
fiscal policy, by proposing that it should stay to help finance 
the social betterment programme. Its function will clearly 
change from a device for restraining consumption into a pro- 
ducer of sumptuary tax revenue, and no future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be able to dispense with it. Despite his views 
on the place of purchase tax in fiscal policy, Mr Dalton has 
wisely altered its. incidence this year on “a carefully selected 
range of articles.” A wide range of household goods, including 
part of the equipment used in the preparation and serving of 
food and drink, are exempted entirely from tax. fi 

Kitchen fitments, such as cupboards and dressers, utility spring 
mattresses and utility woollen blankets, electric kettles and fire- 
bricks, are to be exempted, as well as a few articles of commercial 
use, such as typewriters, certain railway lamps—and, perhaps to 
help the shortage of privately-owned clocks and watches—public 
clocks. Reductions are made from 100 to 33+ per cent on musical 
instruments, gramophones and_ records, photographic 
requisites ; other goods to benefit by the same rate of reduction 
are hairdresser’s equipment, leather cases for professional use, 
garden furniture and wooden walking-sticks. * 

Any concessions in rates, short of complete abolition of the 
tax, are bound to contain anomalies, and this list is no exception. 
Spotting them is a sport in which anyone can indulge, but some 

examples are interesting. Despite Mr Dalton’s drive for 
beauty, the tax on toilet goods, including brushes, soap, janine 
soap and shampoos, remains at 33+ per cent. A wide range 0 
household goods, including cutlery and kitchen equipment, such 
a graters, can-openers and strainers, will still bear tax. Some 
of these items have claims to remission perhaps as strong as 
gramophone records and photographic equipment, or might bear 
tax at a lower rate than lawn mowers and garden rollers. 

position of the trader is unfortunate, for he will either 
have to try to sell stocks of goods which have borne tax at prices 
‘© cover the tax, or’to forgo the tax he has paid. But since 

¢ tax is to. stay, retailers may in some future — 
make up for any losses they sustain now—taking the rough wi 
the smooth, like dealers in other dutiable goods. The present 
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reductions and exemptions, however, will involve no great loss, 
spread over retail trade as a whole. The Exchequer will sacrifice 
about £15,250,000 in a full year by these remissions, but the 
estimate of purchase tax yield for the current financial year is 
ten times greater at £158 million. The tax already paid on 
goods in stock last Tuesday must be a small fraction of the £12 
million which the Chancellor forgoes this year. 


x x * 


Higher Metal Prices 


_ The Ministry of Supply has decided to raise its selling 
prices for the three most imporiant non-ferrous metals as from 
April 8th. Copper, which had remained unchanged at £62 per 
ton since December 18, 1939, has been raised by fio. Zinc, 
after its increase of £5 ros. on June 10, 1945, has been put up 
another £8 and now stands at £39 5s. The new price, of £45 
per ton, for lead shows an increase of £6, which follows additions 
by £9 last January and £5 in June, 1945. In all cases the new 
prices remain on a “ delivered consumers’ works” basis, and for 
lead and zinc they include the customs duty—copper, of course, 
being on the free list. 

The price decision, which has not been accompanied by any 
explanation by the Ministry, appears to have been taken at very 
short notice. As recently as March 29th, the Ministry announced 
that its prices for scrap metals, issued on December 31, 1945, had 
been extended until Jume 30th next. This decision has been 
cancelled following the increase in virgin metal prices and an 
adjusted list for scrap has now been published. Whether this 
sudden change of mind results from the recent new appointments 
in the Ministry’s Directorate of Non-Ferrous Metals is unknown : 
but the home metal price position has clearly been anomalous 
for some time. Since the cancellation on January 31, 1945, of 
the Empire copper bulk contract, followed on August 9th last 
year by the cancellation of the lead and zinc contracts, the 
Ministry has lost its opportunity of keeping its buying prices in 
line with production costs. By. drawing on Ministry stocks, an 
immediate reflection of this fundamental change in home selling 
prices was delayed and softened, but the time has now arrived 
when the position must be put right. Stocks of lead and copper 
have fallen to a level which requires regular imports on a large 
scale. As these imports are taking place at more or less the 
“world market level”—a rather unsettled basis at the present 
time—the maintenance of the old home prices would have en- 
tailed direct subsidies, which the Government has obviously— 
and rightly—rejected. For zinc, the stock position is healthier, 
but the relation between lead and zinc prices has been so un- 
natural since January last that the new increase in lead 
virtually compels some adjustment. So far, tin remains at £300, 
yet all the arguments for justifying the increase in other metal 
prices apply to tin, too, for the price is below the present cost of 
imports. And the explanation that the United States price is 
lower than the present British price contrasts with the plain fact 
that lead and copper prices have just been raised well above 
American parities. : 


* 


But while the increase in metal prices may seem logical 
measured by present cost of imports, the new prices obviously 
lack any sound relation with production costs and they are too 
high to be healthy from a longer-term point of view. This 
applies in particular to copper, for which an intensive expansion 
of consumption is urgently required. The relation between the 
prices of copper and of its chief competitor, aluminium, has been 
favourable for the latter since March of last year; it will be 
overwhelmingly so now that virgin aluminium has been cut from 
£85 to £67 per ton delivered to consumers’ works. Metal producers 
may wish to make hay while the sun shines by keeping their 
prices as high as possible, but their experience during the inter- 
war period should convince them that such a policy does not pay 
in the long run. The new adjustments in home selling prices 
could give the Government an_ opportunity of _permitting freer 
trading conditions for metals. But if it is unwilling to take this 
course (on the slender ground that it would prejudge the issue 
whether the London Metal Exchange is to be reopened or not), 
the Ministry of Supply has a clear duty to arrange new long-term 
bulk-buying contracts sufficient to meet home demand and to 
enable producers to plan their output over a longer period. The 
present practice of denying free trading and of limply following 
the course of an inflated and unnatural “ world market” cannot 
be termed a policy. 
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Cheaper Aluminium 


While the Ministry’s metal policy generally remains open to 
criticism, that for aluminium, which has in the past been 
under the control of the Ministry of Aircraft Production, de- 
serves all support. In +March, 1945, the Light Metal Control 
decided to reduce its price for virgin aluminium from {110 to 
£85 per ton delivered consumers’ works, in order to bring the 
British price into line with the United States quotation, which 
during the war was cut by 25 per cent. From April _foth, 
this price has been further reduced to £67. Thus aluminium 
is now for the first time in any country cheaper than copper. 
It is economically possible to replace copper by cluminium in a 
number of important uses even when copper is 25 per cent 
cheaper than aluminium ; hence the new price for sluminium 
may open up important new uses. 

A contract between the Ministry and Canadian producers 
provides for the total delivery of 215,000 metric tons of aluminium 
in 1946 and 1947. In 1938, the best pre-war year, the United 
Kingdom consumed 44,400 tons of virgin aluminium. In 1943 
consumption rose to a peak of 207,600 tons, and, in 1945, con- 
sumption at 99,600 tons’ was still more than twice the pre-war 
level. Last year’s consumption figures included a sizeable tonnage 
for military purposes, but civilian consumption should now feel 
the benefits of the lower price and, with the support of the 
technical experience developed during the war by British manu- 
facturers, should show a strong upward trend. 

This week’s reduction, of course, raises the question of the 
etonomic foundation of British aluminium production, for it 
is ly possible to produce virgin aluminium in this country 
at the reduced price. Yet the future of British aluminium 
capacity is important from the viewpoint of defence. So far 
nothing is known of any steps which the Government may have 
in mind to safeguard the domestic reduction industry, which now 
has a rated annual capacity of between 55,000 and 60,000 tons, 
though not much more than half of it was in operation last year. 


x ® * 


Concessions for Imports 


The Government has at last taken the first step towards 
loosening the tight grip of import control by licence ; last Monday 
Mr Marquand, Parliamentary Secretary for Overseas Trade, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that, on certain conditions, 
limited import facilities will in future be given for goods for 
which no import licences have hitherto been granted. The list 
of goods includes, besides luxuries, such as cosmetics and imita- 
tion jewellery, a multitude of other items which, like fountain 
pens, anti-skid chains, rubber heels and soles were imported 
before the war. 

The concessions now to be granted are small, at any rate to 
begin with. Import licences are to be granted up to 20 per cent of 
the value of pre-war imports, but only to manufacturers who 
formerly had an established market in this country. Moreover, 
licences are to be granted only to imports from countries that 
“may be willing to operate the necessary administrative arrange- 
ments and whose underlying financial arrangements with the 
United Kingdom make such relaxations possible.” So far 
arrangements have only been made with Canada. The goods 
that will be imported are to be treated like home-produced ones 
in the matter of price control. In view of Britain’s balance of 
payments difficulties, there can be no question at this stage, of a 
complete re-opening of the British market. 

However limited, the concessions will increase the supply of 
scarce consumer goods. Secondly, they suggest that the Govern- 
ment, in its export drive, is not completely oblivious to the need 
for imports ; in their present form they are discriminatory, but 
Mr Marquand brushed aside criticism on this point by saying 
that, so far, it had merely been agreed that, in principle, non- 
discrimination should be applied when the International Trade 
Organ:sation was set up. Thirdly, the concessions are to be 
welcomed because import control by licence, which is already 
considered by some British manufacturers as a useful protection 
against foreign competition, breeds inefficiency. 


* * * 


Unwanted Ships ? 


Examination of the recently published results of shipowners’ 
tenders for British Government owned tonnage is complicated 
by the natural reluctance of most owners to disclose to their 
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competitors the cost of their tonnage, Of the 72 ships Offered 
for sale in Group 1, only 45 were purchased for £11,300,009 
which was some £2,250,000 above the reserve prices for tenders 
The groups which were not purchased were the two old -fashioned 
steam cargo liners and the intermediate steam tramps, of which 
18 out of 28 were left ; only 3 out of the 7 ships fitted with super- 
heaters, with minimum prices of £100,000 each, were taken. Of the 
192 ships in Group 2a which were offered for sale or for long term 
tender, 65 were sold for £8,200,000, which was nearly £1,000,000 
above the total minimum prices of vessels sold ; 23 were chartered 
for three years and 31, including 25 deep sea tramps, for 5 years, 
Of the 60 Canadian Fort ships in class 2B, which were offered 
for two-year sub-charter, 38 were taken. Thus 122 ships were 
left in government hands. An analysis of the results of the sale; 
is given below. 


GOVERNMENT SHIP DISPOSALS 
January/March, 1946 


Avail- Re- 

Group 1— able Bought mainder 
Motor Cargo Liners. .......eeeeeeeeees 6 3 3 
Steam Cargo Limers...........202+e00- 9 7 2 
Old Steam Cargo Liners..............-- 2 i 2 
Motor TEMMNOS occ cc cree cecscresvcies 9 9 ae 
Motor Refrigerator Tramps..........-- 1 l e 
Intermediate Steam Tramps ........... 28 10 18 
Desa Tames 5 SSS Oil aia ced doo 2 2 i 
Diotoe Tambor Sais s ok bicis o cel dicees . sletu 15 13 2 
Webel eo iisisnc 600d 48h cep vee ops > 72 45 27 
Group 2a— Avail- 5 Year 5 Year Re. 

able Bought Charter Charter mainder 
TROMOS, oo <occrcerens 102 31 14 25 32 
Refrigerated Ships.... 13 ll 2 its ae 
Coastal Tramps ...... 19 10 7 1 l 
Coastal Colliers....... 12 5 ee 4 3 
Small Motor Tankers... 14 3 pe sai ll 
Small Steam Tankers.. 20 3 he 1 16 
Total 2 sciciscves 192 65 23 3l 73 


% 


Deductions on the basis of slender evidence must be cautious, 
but the results suggest that British shipowners are not anxious 
to acquire unspecialised tonnage, except as a temporary measure, 
and that they show some caution, at this stage, in re-entering the 
Baltic and Mediterranean trades with intermediate tramps of 
some 3,500 gross tons. How Britain can reconstitute this important 
section of the Merchant Navy is one of the problems which a 
government concerned about national security must consider. 

It is not a little surprising that some American comment 0 
the Government’s disposal scheme should have been unfavour- 
able. Spokesmen for the American shipping industry have sug: 
gested that the British Government have been content with 10 
low prices for their surplus tonnage ; they allege that charter rates 
paid by the British Government for tonnage are too low ; and there 
is a peculiar suggestion of “unfair competition” by the Britis 
Government in getting in first with a disposal scheme which will 
reduce the British demand for such American surplus tonmag: 
as is left after American shipping concerns have enjoyed their 
first pick. These ideas are based on a series of misconceptions 
which ignore the relative supplies and prices of surplus tonmag 
here and in America, and they scarcely conceal a cera 
sensitivity that the new nationalism in American shipping migh! 
be prejudiced by British Government action. 


* *® * 


Dollars for Egypt and Iraq 


Agreements have been announced this week which extead 
for a further twelve months—that is, until March 31, 1947—th 
arrangements for allotments of hard currency to Egypt and 14 
from the sterling area dollar pool. The original agreement’ 
related to the calendar year 1945, and negotiations for theit 
renewal had to be undertaken before the conclusion of i 
Anglo-American loan agreement. In the circumstances, Brita 
felt unable to assume a commitment for the whole of 1946, # 
the arrangements were accordingly continued only until Mar 
31st last in each case. Even now, it has been necessary to ™ ; 
the agreements contingent upon the ratification of the Americ 
loan: both are terminable at one month’s notice, and ™ 
certainly be revised if the US loan were to be rejected by Om 
gress. The proviso is interesting, because it might have bee 
supposed that ratification of the Washington agreement, with | 
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They were leisurely, spacious days when gleaming 
gold was “‘ shovelled” and weighed at the counter. 
There was time then for ritual. 


The printer had not yet deprived the Mint of its 
ancient glory nor had the teller revealed a new 
expertise in his finger tips. Together they have 
transformed an essential money service. 


The modern bank has, indeed, matched the breathless 
haste of our own day. 


DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
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TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1854 










ASSETS £11,800,000 RESERVES £1,140,000 


SECURITY For SAVINGS 
1 
AT 24% 
(Free of Tax to the Investor) 


Accounts of up to £5,000 may be opened. 


RONALD BELL 
Managing Director & Secretary 


PERMANENT HOUSE 
223.227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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ABRIDGED REPORT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liabitity). 
SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : 

The victorious ending of the war in Europe and in Asia and the partial readjustment of the 
Canadian economy to peacetime pursuits were the most significant factors affecting the year's 
operations. Though the flow of freight traffic derived from war production and from the export 
of war materiel suddenly ceased, the conversion needs of Canadian industry, the relief and rehabili- 
tation needs of devastated Europe, and the repatriation of thousands of Canada's fighting men pro- 
vided new sources of traffic. Notwithstanding a slight decline in gross earnings, an all-time record 
volume of transportation service was achieved by your Company. 

Net earnings from railway operations were substantially less owing to increased costs. This 
was partially offset by an improvement in other income and a reduction in fixed charges. After 
providing for dividends on preference stock the earnings per share on ordinary stock amounted 
to $1.99 as compared with $2.21 in 1944. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross Earnings ... 











Working Expenses (including taxes) ion es as one «ne oe one *3p0 088 Ona 
Net Earnings - ae sal a o fine i oon one nets «s» $36,054,334 
Other !ncome ... ee oho ses oon bee bée ase ost oad -» 15,106,957 
1,161.29 
Fixed Charges ... ose oie *r95a7 129 
Net Income eee eve eee eee eve ove eee eae eee eee ese 
Dividends : PHEPANS 
Preference Stock 
2% paid August |, 1945 a an <n oop Sat 08 
2% payable February |, 1946 2,510,109 
$5,031 S00 
Ordinary Stock + 
2% paid October |, 1945... ie aa —_ sa bes 6,700,000 
ctinmsteahmemsianemnensin 11,731,500 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account... was nc eee eve .-- $19,882,662 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1944 Se whe sis as ioe . $251,715,008 
Final dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, declared from the earnings of 
the year 1944, paid March 31, 1945 Sd a. al - ae 10,050,000 
$241 665,008 
Balance of ncome Account for the year ended December 31, 1945 ... $19,862,662 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries representing compensation 
for increased cost of tonnage replacement ... ies = ied 712,258 
Net exchange credit in respect of expenditures for new steamships and 
steamship insurance recoveries ... ies ae sited aos a 323,785 
Miscellaneous—Net Credit ... ee eee oe -_ a ade 189,115 
as 21,107,820 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1945, as per Balance Sheet ... s .-- $262,772,828 





(The final dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock for the yea 1945 which was declared 
subsequent to the end of the year and is payable March 30, 1946, amounting to $10,050,000, is 
not deducted from the Profit and Loss balance shown above . 
RAILWAY EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
The results of railway operations in 1945, compared with 1944, are shown in the following table: 
Increase or 


1945 1944 Decrease 
Gross Earnings ... coe ots és whe $316,109.358  $318,871.034 $2,761 676 
Working Expenses (including taxes) on how 280,055,024 275,711,370 4,343,6543 
Net Earnings 4 + “st : % a $36,054 334 $43,159,664 $7,105,30 
Expense ratios 
Including taxes Sod oéd a bbe iad 88.59% 86.46°% 2.13 
Excluding taxes i 81.66% 78.92 2.74 


‘ se one ee eee ~ 
Net Earnings, as a result of the fixed level of charges for services and the higher costs of operation 
were smaller, in proportion to gross earnings, than at any time in the past. 
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obligation upon Britain to discontinue the dollar pool for new 
beeiade tanned equally have required a revision of the dollar 
rationing system. These agreements, therefore, are the first 
official indication that Britain intends to use fully the twelve- 
nonth breathing-space for the freeing of sterling. 

It is possible, indeed, that Egypt and Iraq may fare less well 
when they have to rely exclusively upon their current earnings 
in hard currency than they fare under these agreements. Their 
treatment in the next twelve months will not, however, differ 
significantly from that of the past fifteen months, although Egypt 
at first glance appears to be treated more generously. Its allot- 
ment for 1945 under the original agreement was just under 
£E10 million, while the 1946-47 allotment is £E12 million. It 
is understood, however, that practically the whole of the differ- 
ence represents adjustments of the original target, on the ground 
that a larger proportion of freight costs on imports have had to 
be disbursed in dollars than had been expected. This also 
explains why the interim addition of £E4,360,000 for the past 
three months was rateably larger: it represented £E3 million for 
that quarter, and a refrospective adjustment for 1945. The allot- 
ment for Iraq of I1.D.3,127,000 is also effectively the same as that 
for 1945: the I.D.3,500,000 then provided included certain items 
that are now being dealt with as special outlays outside the basic 
allotment. 


* x * 


The Paint Shortage 


The present shortage of paint may perhaps be less spectacular 
and notorious than the prospective famine in bricks, but it is 
a highly critical factor in the building programme. Mr C. O. 
Morley, president of the National Paint Federation, disclosed 
last week that materials for the manufacture of paint are totally 
inadequate to meet the demand, and that in consequence many 
paint factories are working well below capacity, while some may 
even have to close down. Shortage of paint, obviously, upsets 
the house-building schedule and leads to an uneconomic distri- 
bution of labour, with painters idle or only able to complete their 
work when other craftsmen have finished. 

The shortage is serious not only for the housing programme, 
but for industry generally, because paint is used in practically 
every -branch of -production as a protective coating, for ships, 
engines and fittings. It also threatens a potential source of ex- 
ports, for the industry has overseas orders to the value of £3 
million, but its. allocation of raw materials is sufficient to meet 
only 18 per cent of them. There has probably never been a 
better opportunity to capture the European paint market, with 
Germany, Britain’s chief pre-war competitor, out of the way, bu! 
the industry is in a position to supply Europe with only one- 
fifteenth of the orders placed. 

The deficit is due to the world shortage of oils, particu- 
larly of linseed oil The Paint Federation has on several occasions 
made representations to the Government to increase imports of 
linseed oil, but no hopes of any improvement have been held 
out. On the contrary, the position is likely to deteriorate still 
further, and the industry has been warned to expect further cuts 
in supplies. The Government would be well advised to give full 
information about this crisis, for there is some suspicion that in the 
division of Ministerial functions the paint industry has somehow 
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been lost sight of. Meanwhile, technical inquiries into the 
efficiency of paint production and the possibilities of greate; 
economies in raw materials seem to be the only short-term remedy 
for a thoroughly unfortunate state of affairs. 


x * * 


Motor Industry Controversy 


The motor industry has become the subject of heated con. 
troversy. This is all to the good, for its present organisation and 
methods are scarcely adapted to fulfil the high hopes of the 
present and would-be motorist at home and to enable it to 
establish a leading position on the world markets. In a contro- 
versy of this kind exaggeration is inevitable. During a debate 
in the House of Commons on April 5th Mr Christopher Shaw- 
cross called the industry “a ramp and a racket.” On the follow- 
ing day Mr Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power, descended 
into the ring, and, staking the reputation he had earned by his 
capacity for measured criticism and reasoned argument, talked 
as though private enterprise was immoral. Private owners could 
have their “ rake-off” so long as this was not “ too expensive”; 
if the leaders of the motor industry were not prepared “to play 
ball” the people of this country would not “ stand any nonsense,” 
and so on. Leaders of the industry, in their turn, invite the 
public to admire its important contribution to the supply of 
munitions during the war, its efficiency in the production and 
export of cars and the unsurpassed quality of its products. The 
motorist mournfully compares present with pre-war price lists, 
and, somewhat angrily, present British with present American 
price lists and models. 

Mr Woodburn, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Supply, steered clear of exaggeration when he wound up the 
debate in the House of Commons on Friday last week. His brief 
was all the more effective. The motor industry, he said, grew 
like Topsy, in a field of private enterprise “where everybody 
was experimenting and pioneering,” and which brought a variety 
of products and competition. But, | 

There comes a point, when an industry, if it is to succeed at all 
and not to commit general suicide, must have some sort of ration- 
alisation, and that normally takes place along the lines of the cartels 
and trusts. When it reaches that point, then the community itself 
has aa interest in seeing that it is not exploited by such an organisa- 
tion, and that some sort of proper rationalisation is introduced. 

The industry is now faced, as Mr Woodburn contended, with 
the choice between a variety of cars (at relatively high prices) 
and reduction of that variety until there are only a few standard 
models. Some progress has been made with standardisation, in 
engines, for example ; but, as a comparison between wages and 
car prices in Britain and the United States suggests, it has not 
yet gone very far. The British market is, of course, smaller than 
the American ; this merely underlines the need for the concen- 
tration of production by individual firms on fewer models. It 
is large enough for the introduction of the mass-production 
methods that have yielded such good results across the Atlantic. 
And, together with the export market, it is large enough to enable 
a few firms competing in the low-priced market to reach optimum 
production with one or two types ; they can hardly reach it with 
a multitude of types. There is still much to be done towards 
the rationalisation of production within existing firms ; and some 
firms may find it necessary to join forces with others in order t 
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secure optimum output even of a much-reduced range of models. 
But there will still be room for competition in the production of 
cheap cars ; and, so long as there are buyers, there wil] be scope 
for manufacturers of luxury cars, 


* x @ 


Anglo-French Financial Talks 


Efforts are now being made on both sides of the Channel to 
overcome the impasse created in the economic relations between 
Britain and France by the failure to find a formula for a new 
financial agreement to take the place of the one that expired at 
the end of last March. After the payment by France of {£40 
million in gold at the beginning of April, the outstanding balance 
still exceeds £100 million. Present discussions turn largely upon 
the ways and means of repaying the French debt to this country. 
At the same time an attempt is being made to prevent a com- 
plete standstill in exports from the sterling area to the franc area, 
possibly by allowing France to utilise sterling assets to a limited 
extent. Parallel to these financial discussions, the prospect of an 
expansion of British imports from the franc area are being 
examined. Last year total exports by the franc area to the sterling 
area barely exceeded £10 million. With the revival of production 
in France, it is hoped to mcrease them to £25-30 million this 
year. This should be facilitated by the decision of the Board of 
Trade to relax import prohibitions on a limited range of luxury 
goods and other products imported before the war, and by that 
of the Gouin Government to relax its export restrictions. 
(France’s capacity to export will depend, in no small measure, on 
the volume of coal supplies available to its industries.) More- 
over, the country intends to open its doors once more to tourists 
this summer. But, obviously, its capacity to export will remain 
small in relation to its import requirements, and much will 
depend on the results of the efforts of M. Blum’s mission to 
obtain a loan in the United States. 

The current discussions between Britain and France are con- 
fined to the short-term problem of overcoming immediate 
financial and commercial difficulties. The examination of the 
ways and means of closer economic integration has not yet been 


begun. 
* * x 


More about Bricks 

The Ministry of Works is intensifying its efforts to increase 
the supply of bricks and encourage the use of alternative building 
materials. Mr Tomlinson has stated that brickworks are being 
reopened as rapidly as possible and that a scheme for brick 
distribution will be announced shortly. It is unlikely that a 
detailed scheme of rationing will be adopted, but it is expected 
that a scheme of allocating bricks and other mat:rials in short 
supply according to priorities will be introduced. The Govern- 
ment has broad powers to organise bulk purchase and distribution 
of materials and components. So far little has been heard about 
the plans. Perhaps Mr Tomlinson’s statement will throw a new 
light on the Government’s intentions. 

Local authorities have been instructed in granting licenses for 
construction to make sure that every possible substitute material 
is utilised. In order to avoid the use of bricks, steel or reinforced 
concrete frames should be used, and to economise in the use of 
facing bricks, which are in acute shortage, builders should use 
common bricks, or eliminate facings by special treatment of the 
joints and by using concrete instead of clay bricks. 

In the meantime, the announcement of a wage agreement for 
brickyard workers may help to relieve the man-power shortage. 
This agreement provides for an increase of 2}d. an hour, from 
Is. 83d. to 1s. 11d. an hour for men, with corresponding adjust- 
ments for piece-workers, and for a fortnight’s holiday with pay. 
No less urgent than wages is the improvement of working con- 
ditions, and it is to be hoped that Sir Wilfred Garrett’s committee 
on welfare and amenities will lose no time in making its recom- 
mendations known. 


® ® * 


Canadian Pacific 


_ The significant decline in net revenues of Canadian Pacific 
y in 1945 (briefly noted in The Economist of March 16, 

» P. 429) is more fully illuminated by the directors’ report. 
Gross earnings fell slightly from $318.8 million to $316.1 million ; 
working costs and taxes increased further from $275.7 to 
$280.1 million, and net earnings consequently showed an appre- 
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ciable fall from $43.2 to $36.1 million. The report shows that 
the volume of traffic, reckoned by gross ton mileage, reached a 
new high level, though freight earnings—72 per cent of the total 
—were reduced by $5.4 million, mainly attributable to smaller 
shipments of grain and grain products, and to a reduced level of 
production when the manufacture of war supplies ceased. And 
a slight reduction in average revenue per ton mile was also 
recorded, from 85 cents to 83 cents—compared with 97 cents for 
the pre-war decade. 

Prospects for the current year will be determined by the scissors 
movement of revenues—which will largely depend upon the even- 
tual crop out-turn, but are likely to be affected by the lower level 
of industrial production—and of costs. Fuel, labour and main- 
tenance will almost certainly cost more in 1946 per unit of service 
provided. But Canadian Pacific’s distributable revenues last year 
were provided, as to almost one-third, from shipping, hotel and 
imvestment income, totalling $15.1 million. To strike a balance for 
the prospective shipping income (which should be reinforced by 
new tonnage now in service) and this year’s potential earnings of 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting is by no means easy, but the 
progressive relief from the burden of fixed charges which so 
greatly prejudiced the company’s net income in the years before 
the war is a welcome—and should be a permanent—feature of 
the profit and loss account to-day. 

The balance of guesswork—for it can be no more than that at 
present—suggests that some decline but no major change in dis- 
tfibutable profits may occur this year. That, at any rate, conforms 
with the present quotation of 24} for the ordinary stock, which 
yields £5 2s. per cent on last year’s 5 per cent dividend. Mean- 
while, the past year has seen a signal change in the distribution of 
the ordinary stock. In 1944, 53.93 per cent of the total was held 
in the United Kingdom and other British territories (excluding 
Canada); by the end of last year the proportion had fallen to 
47.24 per cent. American holdings, however, have risen from 
21.68 to 31.89 per cent, at the expense of both British and 
Canadian holders. 


* * * 


Copper for Housing 


The acute shortage of lead is increasing the demand for 
copper for housing. The Government have taken various steps 
to emcourage its use, by specifying it in Ministry of Works and 
Ministry of Health building specifications. Training in copper 
plumbing is given at Ministry of Labour centres. The produc- 
tion of standard copper plumbing units has been undertaken, 
and copper is to be used in the standard steel house. Experi- 
ments are in progress on standard copper roofs. A _ small 
standard house would require 2 cwt. of copper, for water and 
waste pipes, flashings, damp courses and hot-water tanks, and 
the cost of the metal parts would be about half that of the lead 
and about the same as the galvanised iron normally used. 

To suggest that building schemes will be held up by shortage 
of copper alone is an exaggeration. The brick shortage is acute, 
and there is a delay on delivery of cast-iron components of about 
18 months. But the copper situation is not satisfactory. The 
Ministry of Supply is believed to have taken no steps so far to 
safeguard British supplies in 1947, although other buyers have 
made five-year contracts with Empire producers. Delivery 
delays on copper strip and sheet increased from twelve days in 
the spring of 1945 to nine months in the autumn and the position 
has further deteriorated ; it is reported that shortage of labour 
is the main cause, but if rolling machinery of the latest type 
were available output could be greatly increased. Such machinery, 
used on light metal work for armaments during the war, is now 
under-employed, and the problem of its immediate application 
to copper sheet production has not been seriously tackled. 
Copper tubes are in adequate supply at present. 

How far the conservatism of the British building industry will 
limit a promising long-term expansion for copper is uncertain ; 
the immediate problem is not to find an outlet for an extra 
20,000 tons of copper a year, but to ensure that the available 
non-ferrous metals are properly used. 


*® * * 


The South Wales Coalfield 


The National Coal Board will start life with the great 
advantage of possessing full and factual information about the 
history, present condition and prospects of every coalfield 
of the country, collected in a series of regional surveys 


» 
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organised by the Ministry of Fuel. The latest survey relates to 
South Wales, and is in most respects depressing. It traces 
the progressive drop in output, manpower ~and productivity, 
and shows the inadequacy of previous measures to arrest the 
decline Bur there is at least one relieving factor. there are 
enough coal reserves to maintain production at the 1938 level for 
at least 100 years, provided they are properly exploited end 
intelligently developed, 

The accompanying table indicates the downward trend of ou;put 
and employmen:. Output per manshift, a ciitericn of produc- 
tivity, fell from 20 cwts. in 1938 to 15.4 in 1944, and has been 
declining ever since. The manpower difficulties common to evciy 
coalfield are accentuated in South Wales by the effects of the 
exodus of miners from the coalfield, especially after the fall 
of France, and by the incidence of pneumoconiosis. The un- 
wisdom of allowing men to leave in the summer of 1940 is shown 
in the subsequeni figures for production and, although the intro- 
duction of the Essential Work Order in May, 1941, prevented 
any further drift, the loss in terms of skilled and productive 


| | SF 
. | Percentage of | Numbers Output 
Wear | Onis UK Output | Employed Per Man 
million tons % tons 
| Pee ee aes epee 56 -8 19-8 233,800 243-1 
DO ake cknasts ceded 4% -2 20-1 271,516 170-3 
BOOP vise eee settee 35-3 15°+5 136,116 259-3 
190». <2:i.. iphiewi > “Mes 324 44 130,394 248 +2 
UN i cide ce lea 27-4 13-3 113,990 240-5 - 
Bee EA 22th. SoS 26-7 13-1 115,808 230 -8 
B65. 43 . hse xolae Sink 25-1 12-9 116,167 216 -2 
BOWE eae ecet akarindta 22 -4 12-2 112,337 199°5 








manpower to the Forces and munitions works was never made 
good by the emergency recruitment of volunteers and Bevin 
boys. The report, significantly, points out that absentecism is 
highest among the under 30s, particularly among Bevin boys. 

The decline in manpower due to pneumoconiosis and silicosis 
is most perturbing, especially in the anthracite area. Indeed, if 
the recommendations of the Fuel Advisory Council for encour- 
aging the production of anthracite and smokeless fuel are to be 
implemented, it is vital that the measures to prevent and cure 
these dust diseases should be speeded up. Two. other factors, 
not peculiar to South Wales, but particularfy acute in this coal- 
field, are the high average age of the miners—in 1944 nearly 
45 per cent of the men were over 40 compared with 33 per 
cemt in 1935—and the increasing proportion of surface to under- 
ground workers (it rose from 15 per cent in 1932 to 18.6 per 
cent in 1944). 

The committee makes several recommendations both for off- 
setting the effects of manpower shortage and for recruiting new 
labour. ‘The South Wales coalfield as a whole needs reorganisa- 
tion and mechanisation. There is ‘much excess capacity at 
present, and production should be concentrated on the most 
efficient collieries and seams. Although improvements were 
introduced during the war, the coalfield as a whole is under- 
mechanised—in 1944, 32 per cent ofthe output was cut and 
52 per cent conveyed’ mechanically, well below the national 
average. In spite of possible geological disadvantages, the com- 
mittee concludes that am extension of mechanisation is practic- 
able, and advocates the introduction of power loaders, pneumatic 
picks, man-riding facilities and mechanical haulage. 

The committee’s recommendations for attracting jabour follow 
familiar, lines—improving the status of the workpeople, schemes 
for training and advancement, better health and welfare facilities 
and, above ail, priority for rehousing the mining population. 
This last point is particularly important, but perhaps more might 
have been said on the social aspect, and on the need for bringing 
new interests and amenities to the valleys which lay derelict for 


. $O many years during the 1930s. 


+ * * 


Law Debenture Capital Rearrangement 


A faint sentimental regret must be felt by many investors 
at the disappearance of some ot the curtosa from the Stock 
Exchange lists. Bank of England stock no. longer appears as a 
gilt-edged cum equity hybrid under “ British Funds, etc.” Now 
it is proposed to exchange thase record, high-priced shares, 
the 200 Law Debenture Corporation Founders’ shares of £10 
each, currently quoted at £2,400,. into. more moderately priced 
ordinary shares. This will leave a clear field among Stock Ex- 
change curiosities to the 8d. deferred shares of Pekin Syndicate, 
notionally quoted around £50. 

The Law Debdenture scheme seems fair to ail concerned. 
Holders of the 4} per cent debenture stock and <¢ per cent 
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preference shares afte offered one-quarier per cent more ip 
interest and dividends to compensate them for the cancellation 
of the uncalled liability of £3 on the £5 ordinary share. 
£2 paid, in which they had a contimgent interest. The fLt0 
preference shares will also be divided into £1 shares, thus 
creasing their voting power tenfold. The ordinary shares wij 
be sub-divided into two fuily-paid £1 shares and the 2 
founders’ shares into 2,000 ordinary shares ; the founders’ shares 
will also receive 148,000 £1 ordinary shares allotted as fully paid 
from cap talised reserves. Thus each founders’ share wi!! receive 
750 £1 ordinary shares, ranking, from the beginning of 1946, 
immmed.ately for dividends with the ordinary capital and not <fter 
the payment of a 7 per cent ordinary dividend under the presen; 
articles. 

On the footing thai the new ordimary shares should be worth 
£3 each in the market—a reasonable view since the present shares 
with {3 liability are quoted at 74 and will be diluted to 
the extent of 50 per cent under the scheme—the directors appea 
to have kept a fair balance in compensating the founders’ share; 
on the basis of current market values. And on the basis of 14 per 
cent ordinary dividends, little change in last year’s income 
on the founders’ shares will. result. Presumably the scheme 
will also affect the future of LDC Founders’ Shares, Limited, a 
public company which holds 80 of the Law Debenture founders’ 
shares (entered in the books at £100,000) and which paid 8 per 
cent on its ordinary and “A” ordinary capital for the year w 
January last. No prices are available for the §s. shares of this 
company, the object of which was to put a substantial block of 
the founders’ shares in firm hands. Possibly the sharcholders 
will be disposed to agrez, when the shares are in more marketabl: 
form, that the reason for its separate existence has disappeared. 


in- 


x x * 


Shorter Notes 


The Council of the London Stock Exchange recommend a 
dividend of {£5 per share for the year to March 25, 1946—the first 
payment since 1940 Revenue increased appreciably last year, 
owing to the returning flow of members from the Forces, from 
£265,240 to £357,616, and a further increase may be expected 
during the current year. There is little likelihood, however, of 
a return to the high dividends which were paid in pre-war years ; 
a stabilised dividend policy appears to be-comtemplated with a 
maximum rate of £5 per share, Such a policy would be in keeping 
with the new form of organisation under which the London 
Stock Exchange now works, and with its future financial require- 
ments for new buildings. 


Following the agreement between engineering employers and 
trade unions for an increase in their weekly bonus of 6s a week, 
200,000 workers in shipbuilding and ship-repairing are to benefil 
by a similar increase, as from April gth. The agreement between 
the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation and the Confederation 0! 
Shipbuilding and Enginecring Unions also provides for an addi- 
tion to the percentage paid to piece-workers and corresponding 
increases in the wages of women and juveniles, and for paid 
statutory holidays. Since the present costs of shipbuilding are 
now so inflated; by higher prices of materials and labour, 1 must 
be hoped that these latest wage increases will be accompanied by 
increased output. 

* 


The formal Budget resolutions governing the imposition o! 
Stamp Duty on unit trust transactions and of Settlement duly 
on Securities vested with trustees do not appear to involve aa) 
substantial change in unit trust practice or costs of operation. 
Most of the transactions have borne tax in the past, including the 
ad valorem duty on transfer, though contract notes appear to have 
been unstamped. At a time when new unit trust business | 
limited to £50,000 per trust per annum, these requirements, even 
if they were wholly new, could hardly affect the revenue , but 
they may serve to regularise stamp duty practice throughout the 
movement. . ' 

* 


The Manganese Bronze and Brass statement draws attention 
ta the fact that the non-ferrous metals control refuses to conside! 
covering 4 manufacturer for more than six months, not apparently 
solely because such forward purchases are suspected o! beme 
speculative, but because to sell forward might be interpreted 3s 
indicating that the Government had reached a conclusion about 
the reopening of the London Metal Exchange. 
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.eoe Les, the whisky situation is 


still difficult. We for our part are 


making every effort to distribute 


our White Horse on as generous 


and fair a scale as possible. If you 


are not so lucky as to get it as 


often as you wish, please continue 


to show forbearance with your 


supplier. Better times will come, 


when there'll be more White Horse 
and we shall all be glad. 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bot, 25 93 }-Bot. 13/6 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 


WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LTD. 


d 
POST HASTE 


FTY years ago, connoisseurs of 
Bood smoking were already be- 
ginning to send us orders. from 
Country houses and fashionable 
Watering places. This was the 
ongin of our Mail Order service, 
Which is now used by smokers 
living in all parts of the kingdom. 
Our original Pall Mall shop has 

sent out flourishing branches 


NR 







So that, 
in town or remote countryside, 
Rothman customers are equally 


in various directions, 


well looked after — regularly 
supplied with cigarettes and 
tobaccos worthy of the Pall Mall 
traditions. Soon, we hope, we 
shall be able to invite mew 
customers to enjoy the advantages 
of the Rothman Service. 


Sislh mien OF PALL MALL 


the best-known tobacconist in the world 
en 





Supplies of any one K _ style are very limited. Please 
choose from the styles you find available. 








DURING THE WAR... 


..: AND AFTER «++ 
A ENE nCEA 


Since 1911 exhaustive tests by Ford have 
always proved that Champion Plugs are 
best suited to their requirements — for 

engine efficiency, petrol economy, abso- 

lute dependability. So—follow Ford 

example. Always use Champion. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


* 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS’ 
SIR GEORGE L. BARSTOW’S REVIEW 


The ninety-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on therath 
instant, in London, Sir George L. Barstow, 
K.C.B., chairman of the company, presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his re- 
marks, said: In time of war it is*inevitable 
that heavy calls must be made on our staff 
for national service of all kinds. Neverthe- 
less, it is imperative that insurance should 
continue to function, and therefore, with the 
outbreak of hostilities, service to existing 
policyholders became our first consideration. 
We maintained this service throughout the 
war at a very efficient level. 

In the Life branches the claims paid on 
war casualties have exceeded £5,500,000 in 
respect of nearly 110,000 deaths. These 
figures include claims in respect of over 
21,000 of our civilian policyholders who were 
killed in air attacks on this country and who 
numbered more than one-third of all the civi- 
lians who thus lost their lives. 


BRANCH CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


The directors have decided that the 
Ordinary branch and Industrial branch con- 
tingency funds which were set up out of 
profits during the war are no longer required. 
The whole of these funds, amounting to 
£5,025,000 and {11,100,000 respectively, have 
therefore been released and applied as 
profits. The broad effect of the method 
adopted for dealing with the Industrial 
branch contingency fund as deferred profits 
is to place the policyholders, shareholders 
and outdoor staff in the same position as if 
those profits had been distributed when they 
arose. I am grateful to the shareholders for 
the réadiness with which they app d the 
directors’ proposals for altering the Articles 
of Association so as to enable this equitable 
result to be attained. 


The allocations to the policyholders of 
their appropriate proportions of the branch 
contingency funds have made it possible to 
declare reversionary bonuses, in both, Life 
branches, for the years 1941 to 1944 imclu- 
sive, in place of, and at the same rates as, 


the interim bonuses previously - 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary branch the premiums were 
£17,795,053, an increase of 1,301. The 
liabilities of the branch . exceeded 
£138,000,000. The net new sums assured, 
including group life and overseas business, 
but not group sion business, exceeded 
£30,800,000. Of this total the home busi- 
ness produced over £17,000,000, an increase 
of nearly £3,500,000. 

In each of the main overseas territories in 
which we are operating the amount of the 
net mew sums assured was the highest ever 
reached. The total for all territories 
exceeded £13,500,000 compared’ with 
£12,000,000 for the year 1944. The pre- 
miums from our life business overseas ex- 
ceeded £3,250,000. 

The surplus of the year in the Ordinary 
branch, including £812,795 brought forward 
from last year, is £3,249,408. Adding the 
amount of the released Ordinary branch con- 
tingency fund, the total surplus available is 
£8,274,408. The allocation of this amount 
is set out in the directors’ report. 

The directors have declared a reversionary 
bonus of £1 per £100 sum assured for each 
of the five years 1941 to 1945 for partici- 
pating policies in force on 31, 
1945. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial branch the premiums 


were £30,256,757, an increase of £1,306,346. 
This increase’ is partly attributable to th 
fact that 53 weekly premiums became due in 
1945. The liabilities of the branch exceeded 
£247,000,000, The death claims amounted 
to £8,975,514 and the claims by maturity of 
endowment Amounted to £8,398,017. 

The expenses of this branch represented 
23.52 per cent. of the premiums, a reduction 
of 0.35 per cent. These expenses include 
the costs incurred in the collection of weekly 
and monthly premiums, in the payment of 
claims and in other services at the homes ot 
the policyholders. 

The surplus of the year, in the Industrial 
branch, including £437,083 brought forward 
from the previous year, is £5,868,756. Add- 
ing the amount of the released Industrial 
branch contingency fund, the total surplus 
available is £16,968,756. The allocation of 
this sum is set out in the directors’ report. 

The directors have declared a reversionary 
bonus on participating policies issued by the 
Prudential which were premium-paying 
policies on December 31, 1945, at the rate 
of 16s. per £100 sum assured in respect of 
each of the five years 1941 to 1945. The 
bonus in respect of 1945 is subject to com- 
pletion of payment of one year’s premiums. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


In the General branch the premiums were 
£3,484,872, an increase of ¥ 445,987. - The 
main features are substantial increases in 
the fire end motor accounts and a fall in 
the marine account. These movements re- 
flect the transition from war to peace. 

The liabilities.of the branch, including the 
additional reserve fund, exceeded £6,000,000. 
The surplus for»the year, before the inclu- 
sion of the sum brought forward from the 
previous year, is £262,803, compared with 
£263,494 for the year 1944. The 1944 sur- 
plus, however, included a mnon-recurrent 
release of £67,161 from the taxation reserve. 

The results for this year thus, compare 


favourably with those for the year. . 
tion of... 


In view of this and of the i 
the basis of tax assessment of our American 
subsidiary, the directors have felt justified in 
increasing the dividend on the “B” shares 
from Is. 6d. to 1s. 9d. per.share. With the 
change from war to peace, however, we look 
for more vigorous growth in our General 
branch premium income, and, in order to 
support this expansion, conservation of re- 
sources is, and will continue to be,. advisable. 
In pursuance of this policy £160,000 has 
again been transferred to the additional re- 
serve fund. A transfer of £40,000 has also 
been made to the investment reserve fund. 


INVESTMENTS 


Our holding of British Government securi- 
ties once more slows an increase not only 
in actual amount, but also in the proportion 
which this amount bears to our total assets. 
British Government securities, including 
Bank of England stock, now stand in our 
balance-sheet at £227,000,000, compared with 
£197,000,000 last year, and the percentage of 
British Government securities to total assets 
has risen from 47 per cent. to 513 per cent. 
_ The programme for the nationalisation of 
important sections of British industry, if car- 
ried out, may be expected to result in the 
substitution of British Government securities 
or securities in public boards for our hold- 
ings in the industries concerned, thereby 
accentuating the trend towards lower gross 

on our funds. The Borrowing (Con- 
trol and Guarantees) Bill recently introduced 
envisages permanent Government control of 
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new investment. Few would dispute the 
need for a measure of financial contra! durin» 
the next few years in order to determine 
priorities in the raising of capital, but afte, 
the transition period the need for such on. 
trol is less obvious, and it may well be that 


the policy needed will be the positive one oj 


stimulating the demand for capital rathe 
than the negative one of rationing the supply. 
It will be. seen that the rate of interes; obta . 
able on gilt-edged securities will continue 15 
piay a big part in determining the yield op 
our funds. ; 


INVESTMENT RESERVE FUNDS 


During the year there has been a furthe; 
appreciation in the market value of our Stock 
Exchange investments, increasing the margin 
between market values and book values. The 
most important aspect of higher marks: 
prices, however, is the lower yield which can 
be obtained om new investments. The 
prospect of a continued fall in the net yield 
on our funds suggests that a further reduc. 
tion in the rate of interest assumed in the 
valuation of our liabilities should at least 
be in contemplation. In all the circumstance; 
we consider it desirable to continue our 
policy of making regular allocations to the 
investment reserve funds which, as the name 
of the funds primarily implies, are availabl 
to strengthen the capital position but, under 
our Articles of Association, may be used for 
other contingencies, one of which could be 
to assist if mecessary in meeting the cost oi 
increasing the valuation liabilities consequent 
upon a reduction in the rate of interest 
assumed. 


¢ NATIONAL INSURANCE 


The National Insurance Bill is now before 
Parliament. It includes, as shareholders will 
be aware, a provision for a death grant in 
respect of insured persons and thei imme- 
diate relatives and it substitutes a Govern- 
ment service for the approved societies which 
have played so great a part in National In- 
surance for 35 years. 

Although a death grant is being introduced, 
it is recognised by all conversant with the 
subject that there will remain a need amongst 
the industrial classes for insurance facilities 
to provide for expenses in connection with 
the death of near relatives. I am very glad 
to note, therefore, thai the Minister of 
National Insurance has stated that a Bill 
will. be introduced to clarify the position. 

We are not a burial society. It is true that 
industrial assurance owed its origin to the 
desire of the. public to make appropriate pro- 
vision for fumeral expenses, but the business 
long ago advanced far beyond that stage. 
Nowadays only one-sixth of our Industrial 
branchonew premium income is derived from 
“life of another” funeral expense policies. 
Our object has beer and is to develop life 
assurance in the full sense, and it is at leasi 
as valuable for industrial workers as for other 
sections of the population to have these 
facilities 

Nevertheless, I am not one of those who 
take a pessimistic view of the broad effect 
of the National Insurance Scheme upon life 
assurance in general, It is possible that the 
high contributions may temporarily check 

rogress in some sections of our business, but 
if the scheme succeeds in its objective o 
eliminating want, we believe that the check, 
if it occurs, will not be permanent. 

There is another aspect of the future which 
deserves notice. We are all aware of the 
continuing necessity to save money, but 
is perhaps rot generally realised that the 
redistribution of incomes brought about b! 
high taxation and social measures such as the 
National Insurance Bill will make possible 
and will indeed call for, much greater saving 
than before by those in the lower incom 
groups. It will thus be imperative from ne 
national aspect to foster the saving habit, 29 
it is clear that voluntary life assurance, ole 
ing a variety of plans suited to individu» 
needs and involving a continuity of thrift, 
one of the most effective channels 
which this puroose may be achieved. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


STRONG POSITION AFTER 250 YEARS 
LORD ELPHINSTONE’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland was held 
within the head office, Edinburgh, on the 
ond instant. The Rt. Honourable Lord 
Fiphinstone, K.T, governor of the bank, 
resided. 
; The chairman, in submitting the directors’ 
report, said: It is with profound regret that 
we have to record the death during the past 
year of three members of the board, the Lord 
Henry Scott, Mr William Whitelaw and Mr 
W. G. C. Hanna, C.A Mr James Gourlay, 
BSc., the senior ordinary director, accepted 
the invitation of the board to succeed the 
late Mr Whitelaw as deputy-governor of the 
bank. To fill vacancies, on the board your 
directors, in virtue of the powers contained 
in the bank's constitution, appointed Lord 
Dunglass and Sir Samuel Strang Steel to 
te ordinary directors of the bank. 


BANK COMPLETES 250 YEARS 


It was on February 27, 1696, that the first 
meeting of the board of the bank took place. 
We have therefore now completed 250 years 
of active business life. It was with very 
great pleasure and satisfaction that your 
directors on behalf of the bank recently 
accepted a presentation from the staff, past 
and present, of a token of their loyalty to 
and affection for their old institution. The 
gift took the form of a beautiful silver casket 
of Celtic design decorated with the bank’s 
crest and bearing a suitable inscription. This 
casket will be preserved and displayed with 
pride in the head office. It will serve to 
remind us, and to inspire future generations 
of directors and -staff alike, to maintain that 
high tradition of service to the bank and to 
our country that—we are happy to think— 
has marked the past two and a half centuries. 

The proprietors will be interested to know 
tht Dr C. A. Malcolm, of the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh, has written a history of 
the bank which it is hoped will be completed 
and ready for publication before the end of 
the year. 

Since we met twelve months ago the war 
has ended in victory for the Allied cause. 
For this we are deeply thankful, but the task 
of rehabilitation and reconstruction which 


confronts all the nations is immense. If this 


country is to regain its one-time pre-eminence 
as a leader of the nations. our people, em- 
ployers and employees together, must be pre- 
pared to put forth the utmost effort to meet 
the demand of a devastated world for those 
high quality goods and services which were 
traditionally associated with our good name. 
It should also be our endeavour to restore 
‘0 our own people some of the freedom of 
purchase which, in the austerity of the war 
years, was of necessity denied them. 

We must get back to fundamentals. As far 
% may be reasonably possible the hampering 
Testrictions and deadening delays which are 
mseparable from excessive ‘‘ controls” and 
‘ertain trade practices should be removed, so 
that—with due regard to the rights of indi- 
Viduals—the natural forces of supply and 

May be allowed to operate and rectify 
the position by the restitution of a stable 
economy, 


THE BANK’S STRONG POSITION 


With regard to our balance-sheet, I think 
Yu will agree that the bank’s position at this 
€ in its long history is highly satis- 
ma. Deposits at the record figure of 
fet millions, although below the peak 
€s recorded some months ago, show an 


ee of fully £5 millions. Advances 


and loans display a moderate but gratifying 
ee of £1,200,000. Naturally we would 
Icome further expansion in this most im- 

‘ department of our business. Our 


note circulation has increased by tully 
£900,000, and it now stands at more than 
three times the amount we were accustomed 
tO see in pre-wa. years. All known bad and 
doubtful debts have been provided for. 

_ With the additional resources at our 
disposal, investments have been increased 
during the year by approximately £34 
millions. I need hardiy say that the market 
value of all cur investments is substantially 
in excess of the figure at which they stand 
in our books. It will be seen at a glance 
that our position is one of great liquidity 
and strength. The ratios of cash—and of 
cash, and money at call and short notice—to 
our liabilities to the public have been fully 
maintained throughout, and we are in an 
excellent position to offer a full measure of 
service to all sections of the community in 
the difficult period which lies ahead. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Nett profits have been increased by 

Bene” WE ill ieee £267,630 
Add : the balance brought forward 

from last year 


159,703 
Together ............... £427,333 





Deduct : 
Added to reserve fund ... £75,000 
Transferred to trustees for 
Officers’ Pension Fund 
Transferred to Bank cf 
Scotland Widows’ Fund 
(special donation) ..... 
Dividend at 12 per cent. 
per annum less income 
LAR SAS ... 1§1,200 


30,000 


10,000 


266,200 


Leaving to be carried forward ... £161,133 


THE STAFF 


In recent months we have had the satis- 
faction of welcoming back to the bank many 
of our returning Service men and women. 
The greater part of the total of 702 who left 
to serve their country in one capacity or 
another is still to be released, but demobilisa- 
tion is proceeding steadily, while the arrange- 
ments in operation for ensuring re-training 
are working smoothly. In all 47. members of 
the staff made the supreme sacrifice. We 
honour their memory and sympathise sin- 
cerely with the bereaved relatives. 

In the circumstances it is inevitable that, 
within the next few months, we shall have 
to dispense with many of our temporary 
staff. We shall take leave of them with regret 
and I would again assure them of our appre- 
ciation of their valuable assistance in the time 
of our country’s emergency. At least three 
months’ notice will be given to redundant 
staff and, as in the case of other Joint Stock 
Banks, they will receive a gratuity based on 
length of service. 

I would once again express the board’s 
appreciation of the good and faithful ser- 
vices of the executive, management and staff. 
Your directors felt that at this anniversary 
period the proprietors would wish to mark 
the occasion by making a gift of a special 
bonus to all members of the permanent staff 
and, accordingly, they arranged for this to 
be done. 


DIVIDEND OF 12 PER CENT. 


I now have pleasure in moving that the 
report and balance sheet as submitted be 
adopted, and that a dividend for the past 
half-year of 6 per cent., less income tax, be 
now declared, payable on 15th current, 
making with the dividend paid in October 
last 12 per cent. for the year. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SUCIETY 
INCREASED NEW BUSINESS 


The cne hundred and twentieth annual 
general meeting of the Scottish Amicable 
Life Assurance Society was held in Glasgow, 
on the roth instant, the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Miine 
Barbour, Bt., D.L., M.P. (President of the 
Society), presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report, 
Colonel Hugh B. Spens, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.L., chairman of the ordinary directors, 
stated that there had been a further sub- 
stantial increase in the new business of the 
Society, the net new sums assured for the 
year amounting to £1,438,315. 

In addition, there had been a further 
expansion In group pensions business, the 
premium income from which was now over 
£300,000 per annum. ‘The publication of 
the National Insurance Bill and of the 
reports which had preceded it had un- 
doubtedly focused attention on pension 
problems, with the result that there had been 
an increase in the number of inquiries from 
employers who felt that, despite the proposed 
increase in the State pension, that would 
sull require to be supplemented. 


INTEREST REVENUE 


_As a result of the year’s operations the 
life assurance and annuity fund had increased 
by £699,111 and now stood at £15,829,334. 
The interest revenue at £686,277 had in- 
creased by over £31,000 and represented 
a return on the total funds, invested and 
uninvested, of £4 Ios. 2d. per cent., or a 
return of £3 7s. 3d. per cent. after deduction 
of income tax. The comparable figures for 
1944 were {£4 Ios. per cent. and £3 6s. §d. 
per cent. 

There had been a considerable apprecia- 
tion during the year in the market value of 
the Society’s investments, with a consequent 
further increase in the margin between the 
market and the book value. The only 
material alteration in the distribution of the 
investments during the year was an increase 
of £750,000 in the holding of British Govern- 
ment securities, which now stood at nearly 
£6,500,000. 

Colonel Spens then came to what was 
perhaps the most interesting part of the 
report—the quinquennial valuation for the 
5 years ended December 31, 1945. The 
valuation was made on the same basis as in 
1940, that was, the A 1924/29 mortality 
tables with 2} per cent. interest, but in view 
of the prospect of the continuation of low 
rates of interest the actuarial liability ascer- 
tained had been increased to make the 
reserves held on that occasion approximately 
equal to those who would have been brought 
out had 2} per cent. interest been used. 


BONUS RATES 


It was a matter for congratulation that, 
after providing that additional strength the 
valuation showed a surplus of £1,698,921. 
Of that amount the directors had applied 
£1,560,573 to provide bonus additions to 
with profit policies in full force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, and entitled to participate, at 
the rate of {1 Ios. per cent. per annum on 
the compound principle in respect of the 
period January 1, 1936, to December 31, 
1945, inclusive. Expressed as a percentage of 
the original sum assured the rate of bonus 
declared represented an addition ranging 
from 30s. to 80s. per cent. per annum 
according to the duration of the policy. 

The rate of future bonuses must of neces- 
sity depend on future profits and could not 
therefore be guaranteed, but when they 
examined the various sources from which 
their surplus was obtained they had every 
reason for confidence that future bonuses 
would be on a satisfactory level. The 
directors had therefore felt justfied in de- 
claring an interim bonus at the full rate of 
£1 10s. per cent. per annum, also calculated 
on the compound principle. 

The report was adopted. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC. SUPPLY 
COMPANY, LIVITED 
DANGERS OF NATIONALISATION 
MR WILLIAM SHEARER’S VIEWS 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the Midland Counties Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 4th 
instant, in London. 

Mr William Shearer (the 
presided. : 

After dealing with the early difficulties and 
achievements of the company, the chairman 
continued: Any criticism I may make of the 
proposed state monopoly is, I can assure you, 
no plaintive wail from so-called vested in- 
terests, no despairing cry from “ wicked capi- 
talists” who have been discovered robbing 
the public. Whatever happens, the power 
companies and the other major supply under- 
takings can stand at the bar of history with- 
out any white sheet, proud of their service to 
the nation in peace and in war. 

It is my sincere conviction, based on a long 
experience of our industry, that a state mono- 
poly of this great public service—this key 
industry—would be detrimental to the future 
welfare of the country, and that its sponsors, 
actuated as no doubt they are by patriotic 
motives, fail to realise the dangers that would 
follow in its train. 


chairman) 


FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


There have been many instances of Govern- 
ments taking control of industries and, 
generally speaking, the results have been far 
from satisfactory. After the last war several 
Governments thought they could operate 
ships at a profit. They failed. Australia lost 
£12,000,000 on current and capital accounts 
in the five years 1923-1928 ; the French lost 
£36,000,000 between 1918-1923 and had to 
sell out. The United States Government lost 
£600,000,000 in the 12 years between 1920- 
1932 and were forced to liquidate their 
position. 

Mr. Shearer gave further examples, both 
at home and abroad, of public services taken 
over by the state, and claimed that, in general, 
they had been unremunerative and a burden 
on the taxpayer. He then continued: — 

You will agree that it is only common 
sense that the consumer and not the tax- 
payer should pay for the commodity he pur- 
chases. We have always contended that it 
is right and proper for the consumer to pay, 
and we have never asked the taxpayer to 
subsidise the industry. 


OPPOSED TO STATE MONOPOLY 


The Minister of Fuel and Power said 
recently that he is not going to be intimi- 
dated by those who oppose the Government’s 
nationalisation proposals. We have no inten- 
tion, even if we had the opportunity, to 
intimidate bim, nor would the leaders of our 
great industry engaged in any unlawful acti- 
vities to further their opposition, but, after 
all, this is still, we hope, a free country, and 
we respectfully say to the Government that 
we are mostly strongly opposed to a state 
monopoly of our industry and that we will 
take all lawful steps to combat any pro- 
posals that may be made to achieve that 
object. 

In any case, we are only responding to the 
invitation of one of the leading members of 
the present Administration, Mr Herbert 
Morrison, when he said: “It is up to the 
nationalisers to prove their case that there 
will be public advantage by nationalisation. 
It ss no less up to the anti-nationalisers to 
poowe their case that the public interest can 
oest be served by private ownership. Let 
the amgument be directed to the merits and 
it he test be the public interest.” But the 
Wimaster of Fuel and Power says there can 
ix 2 atgarment on the principles of nationali- 


sation of the industry. It must go through 
willy-nilly. I hope that since his return from 
Canada the Lord President of the Council 
has convinced his colleague of the wisdom of 
the policy he adumbrated to our Canadian 
kinsmen—namely, that we are to be allowed 
to argue our case on its merits and that the 
only test must be the public interest. 


NO PANACEA 


I have endeavoured to present certain 
arguments for which Mr Morrison has asked. 
Surely the facts I have adduced as to the 
achievements of free enterprise and business 
management and as to the disadvantages of 
Government control here and elsewhere, are 
convincing enough to satisfy the test he has 


set. 

A National Board and/or Regional Boards 
directly or indirectly under itehall con- 
trol would appear to be the panacea, which 
is advertised as the cure for all the so-called 
ills. The experiences of this and other 
countries which I have already quoted in 
regard to public services do not confirm, 
but on the contrary, refute the suggestion of 
any alleged advantages. 

ere is nothing perfect in this imperfect 
world and some rearrangement and co-ordina- 
tion of existing areas—both Municipal and 
Company—is obviously most desirable in 
the interests of greater efficiency. 


COMPLAINTS ANSWERED 


Generally speaking, the three complaints 
against this great public service are as fol- 
lows: (1) The lack of uniformity of voltages 
and systems of supply; (2) e varying 
tariffs and methods of charges, and (3) The 
non-availability of supplies in certain rural 
areas. The Electricity Commissioners have 
now decided to standardise on a low-pressure 
voltage of 240 volts. 

The Power Companies Association has 
made representations to the Electricity Com- 
missioners regarding tariff structures, and the 
Commissioners have new decided to set up 
a committee to make recommendations as to 
how far some degree of uniformity can be 
attained. Special attention is being given to 
plans for developing our network in the rural 
area, and during the two months January 
and February of this year we actually dealt 
with supplies to 100 additional farms, the 
total farms in our areas now connected being 
about 8,000. 

Coal prices continue to rise and today 
stand at a figure equivalent to 135 per cent. 
above the prices ruling in the year 1939. I 
do not believe that the nationalisation of the 
coal industry will provide cheaper coal, any 
more than I believe that the nationalisation 
of the electricity supply industry will give 
cheaper electricity to the consumers. 

Mr Shearer then mentioned that an agrec- 
ment had recently been completed between 
the Derby and Notts Company and the 
Central Electricity Board for the construction 
of a new generating station at Staythorpe, 
having a capacity of 300,000 K.W. e first 
section, consisting two §0,000 K.W. tur- 
bines and six boilers is scheduled for com- 
pletion before the end of 1949, and the pre- 
liminary work is already in hand. 

After dealing with tariff reductions and 
units sold he continued: Our interest in road 
passenger transport consists of three important 
undertakings. It should be obvious chat only 
dislocation and inconvenience to the travel- 
ling public are likely to result if the existing 
organisation of transport in the area we serve 
— by transfer to state owner- 

ip. 

The report and. accounts were adopted. 
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1946, 
THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR. ALGERNON DENHAM'S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of this society yw. 
held, on the 8th instant, in Halifax)“ 


Mr. Algernon Denham, J.P. (the Presiden:) 
in the course of his coke said The bale 
sheet as at January 31st last, you will observe 
discloses assets totalling £135,485,912, an 
increase of £2,673,120 since last year, a 
record figure in the history of the society, 


Amounts due to shareholder, and deposi. 
tors have increased from £125,206,791 
£127,733,813. 


Reserves and carry forward, as a result of 
the year’s operations, have risen from 
£6,675,468 to £6,835,321 an increase of 
approximately £160,000. 


REVIVAL OF MORTGAGE BUSINESS 


The outstanding feature of the year’ 
activities has been the revival of our mort- 

ge business, and the following figures 
indicate the resilience of our organisation in 
responding to increased requirements :— 


Year ended Average 
Jan. 31st Advances 
1939... £20,300,000 . {647 
1945... ferns ‘618 
1946 17,300,000 .. {£749 


Turning to the profit and loss and appro- 
priation accounts, it is illuminating to com- 
pare our experience with the last full pre-war 
year ended January, 1939. Our total assets a1 
that date were roughly seven millions les 
than they are today. 


Year ended Interest paid to 
Jan. 31st Income Investors Tax paid 
1939 £5,620,000 £3,702,000 {697,000 
1946 £5,231,000 £2,788,000 £1,473,000 
These figures speak for’ themselves and 
amplify the misapprehensions which anse 
when thinking in terms of cheap money. To 
stress the advantages derived by borrowers 
without paying due regard to the fact thi 
an equal sacrifice is called for from investors 
is, of course, to look at one side of the picture 
only. Cheap money is, in truth, 2 two-edged 
sword, signs are not wanting that the 
prevailing low rate is proving a dangerous 
incentive to the accepting of future commi- 
ments, particularly in national and municipal 
quarters. 


One appreciates that the burden of wu 
.expenditure must call for high taxanon—' 
responsibility all should be willing to sha: 
according to their means—but even with ths 
in mind, it is a startling fact that our thrifty 
investors, with savings _five-and-a-hil 
millions more than in 1939, receive neat!) 
one million less in interest than they dd 
seven years ago. 


NECESSARY AND FUNDAMENTAL 
ESSENTIALS 

In my view, the necessary and fundamen! 
essentials for our work to continue as ¥ 
pre-war days are that the country’s finances 
shall, with the minimum of delay, be put 
a sound economic basis, with a balaf 
budget as the first objective, and that privat 
enterprise in building (subject to profit silt- 
guards if you like) shall be encouraged, an 
not intimidated. Put briefly, investors—™ 
saving and thrifty people—need for thet 
protection a stable currency, and would-» 
home owners are entitled to acquire a hows 
of their own selection in the district 
their choice, with the help of. institutions 
such as ours, should they so desire. 


If ever there was a problem which merited 
being dealt with on a basis freed from 
peeptice, surely it is the housing shorutt 
and I look forward with a certain men 
confidence to a change in both policy » 
outlook which will allow a’! to co-operalt = 
overcoming our difficulties, on a price e" 
pupstannially below the inflated figures 

y. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


THE SHORTAGE OF SUPPLIES 
EFFECT ON PRODUCTION 
MR L. J. CADBURY’S SPEECH 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Cadbury Brothers, Limited, was held, on 
the 8th instant, at Bournville, Birmingham. 

The following are extracts from the specch 
of the chairman, Mr. J. Cadbury, :a 
moving the adoption of the accounts :— 

The year 1945 which we are reviewing 
today has brought us fiom the conditions of 
war to those of the transitional period of 
change from war to peace, the most welcome 
feature of which is the steady return of the 
men and women who have served in H.M. 
Forces. Already 790 have been demobilised 
and are back at work. A further 1,201 are 
till in the Forces. We pay our tribute today 
to the 97 sailors, soldiers and airmen who 
went from Bournville and have. lost their 
hves. 

With the speeding up of demobilisation we 
have arranged that every fortnight those who 
have just returned should spend a day being 
initiated into the affairs of the business to 
which they are coming back. They then 
discuss with directors of the company and 
senior members of the staff the conditions 
under which we are at present operating and 
the problems with which we are faced. We 
have also had from time to time “ Welcome 
Home” parties for the returning ex-Service 
men and their wives. 


PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


It was our hope that demobilisation might 
have coincided with an increase in the pro- 
duction of our factories, but, owing to the 
restrictions on the supply of raw materials, 
this has not proved possible. When such an 
increase takes place we shall be able to find 
employment for all our returning ex-Service 
men. Until then we are trying to find work 
for them in other directions. Just as in the 
war a substantial part of our factories, techni- 
cal staff and labour were used for the pro- 
duction of munitions, so in this difficult 
transitional phase we are taking on the 
a of domestic appliances and other 
wor! 

But even with the additional work we 
autanged we shall not be able to find imme- 
date jobs for all our returning ex-Service 
men until we are allowed to increase the 
production of chocolate. As soon as this 
happens, all the labour available will be 
required, 


LIMITATION OF PRODUCTION 


_ The civilian consumption of chocolate and 
iweets has remained controlled by the 
Ministry of Food at the level of 3 ozs. per 
ad per week. This has been occasioned by 
the shortage of raw materials, but four years 
along ume for the public to content them- 
" with no more than 3 ozs. instead of 
be Pre-war 7 ozs. During that time they 
or been able to spend their money more 
Teely on some of the more obvious alterna- 
ves, While the value of sales of chocolate 
rs confectionery declined during the war, 
= sales of tobacco have become in value 
‘e umes what they were and the cash 
— of cinemas have doubled. Thus 
cl Powerful competitors have taken a 
wien ¢ of the consumer’s pound. Even 
Our inqenmal conditions return it is likely 
of industry will continue to feel the impact 
S competition. And the longer the 
¥, the greater will be the permanent loss 
suffer, 
main problem in the way of increased 
‘aan Is the supply of sugar. In common 
the rest of the industry we now receive 
choopla cent. of our pre-war use for making 
tal te for civilian consumption—inci- 
part of this is the lowest percentage in any 
| % the Empire. The amount involved 


Merease the ration is not large. For 


example, to increase the total civilian ration 
to 4 ozs. per head per week (which would 
solve our foreseeable labour problem) would 
only mean a reduction in the national stock 
of sugar equivalent to a single week’s con- 
sumption at the end of a year. 


THE MINISTRY OF FOOD 


During the year it has been decided that 
the Ministry of Food shall continue as part 
of the peace-time structure of the Govern- 
ment. The conditions of shortage which 
brought the Ministry into existence still 
continue and, with them, the continuance of 
the Ministry’s war-time functions of alloca- 
tion and rationing. There will, however, come 
a tme--and we hope it will not be long— 
when shortage no longer exists It has 
already become a matter of urgent importance 
to those industries which are within the 
scope of the Ministry’s responsibilities to 
know what the permanent peace-time func- 
tions of the Ministry will be. 

The importance of food manufacturing and 
processing as an industry, is often overlooked. 
According to the excellent monthly Digest 
of Statistics 550,000 workers were employed 
in 1939 in the food and drink industries— 
more than twice as many as in the building 
material industries, over half as many as in 
textiles. Of this number no fewer than 
80,000 were employed in cocoa, chocolate 
and sugar confectionery. If the food indus- 
tries are to play their part in the peace-time 
policy of “full employment,” or in the ex- 
port drive, it is important to them that the 
Ministry of Food should give close attention 
to its industrial responsibilities. 


RAW COCOA 


The present indications are that supplies 
will be scarce for many years. It is impor- 
tant that during the shortage international 
allocations should continue. 

Last year we expressed our welcome to the 
Government’s White Paper proposals for 
West African cocoa control. We believe it to 
be important to the African farmer and to 
our industry that reforms in the buying of 
cocoa should be put into effect as early as 
possible. This aspect of the scheme is the 
concern of the Colonial Office and is not 
dependent on international considerations. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


The question of the supply of milk for the 
manufacture of milk chocolate is a vital one 
to our business. Among confectionery pro- 
ducts, milk chocolate was the most popular 
choice of the British public in pre-war days, 
and we believe it will be so again when 
supplies are available. 

We regret that, despite representations 
which have been made, the Ministry has not 
yet made any allocation of manufacturing 
milk for chocolate notwithstanding our pre- 
war established interest in the dairy indus- 
try and the existence of our milk factories 
at Knighton, Frampton, Bangor and Marl- 
brook, representing a capital cost of over 
£1,000,000. No other branch of the dairy 
industry suffers from such a prohibition. We 
accepted the necessity for the special war- 
time measures which resulted in our factories 
being used as milk distribution depots, but 
we feel that, now the war is over, it 1s 
inequitable to deny us a share in the milk 
supplies available for manufacture which our 
development of the milk chocolate industry 

to create. 
a an allocation would in no way reduce 
the amount available for the public to drink. 
It would in fact save some of the Treasury 
subsidy which is now given when milk is 
manufactured into butter and cheese. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MIDLAND ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 


DANGERS OF NATIONAL 
OWNERSHIP 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of Midland Electric Corporation for Power 
Distribution, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, at Liverpool. 

In the absence of the chairman, Sir Alexan- 
der Roger, K.C.I.E., the deputy-chairman, 
Mr G. R. J. Parkinson, M.I.E.E., presided. 

The following is an extract from Sir 
Alexander Roger’s speech which was read by 
the deputy-chairman : — 

The revenue from sales of electricity shows 
an increase of approximately £20,000. This 
is by reason of an increase in revenue from 
domestic sales, which more than covered a 
slight reduction in the revenue obtained from 
industrial sales. 

Cost of electricity and distribution shows 
a decrease of over £4,000. The true position 
is that the cost of electricity rose by over 
£25,000, due to increased fuel charges, while 
the cost of distribution decreased by £29,000 
because the 1944 accounts included a sub- 
stantial provision for deferred repairs. The 
directors recommend a final dividend of 6 per 
cent. actual, less tax, on the ordinary share 
capital, making with the interim dividend of 
3 per cent. a total dividend of 9 per cent. 
(less tax), at which rate the dividend has been 
maintained since 1936. 


CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES 


The cessation of hostilities has been the 
outstanding event of the year. The Govern- 
ment lost no time in cancelling war contracts, 
and the installations provided by the various 
Ministries have been disconnected. These, 
however, were of small proportions in rela- 
tion to the general load and have been re- 
placed by new applications. 

We have substantial new industrial load in 
prospect which has been agreed as between 
the company and intending consumers, but 
which awaits sanction by the appropriate 
Government Departments. The removal of 
labour’ difficulties and_ restrictions on 
materials would bring considerable additions 
to the installations of existing consumers. 

Domestic deveiopment was held in check 
during the war period, and we are now 
flooded with applications to such an extent 
that it is impossible, with our present de- 
pleted staff, to meet all the services asked of 
us with our usual promptness. The demand 
for electrical domestic apparatus is greater 
than at any time in the history of the com- 
pany and, generally, the prospects of expan- 
sion are good, but its pace will depend upon 
the supply of labour and materials. 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP 


You will naturally expect me to refer to 
possible changes in the ownership of the 
industry. You are, no doubt, aware that the 
Lord President of the Council stated in Par- 
liament that certain industries, including 
electricity supply, were to be nationalised. 
So far as I am aware there is no scheme in 
being for transferring the industry to 
national ownership 

In these circumstances your directors are 
placed in a position of difficulty. We have 
been appointed, and remain, trustees for local 


authorities who entrusted us with the elec- _ 


trical development of an area of nearly roo 
square miles ; for consumers who installed 
electricity on the expectation of receiving 
from us a cheap and abundant supply ; and 
for shareholders who invested their savings 
in the expectation of receiving a steady and 
reasonable dividend. It has been our con- 
stant endeavour fairly to balance the in- 
terests of these three, and we can claim to 
have served with satisfaction to each section. 
We are now threatened with the possibility 








hi 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC: SUPPLY 


COMPANY, LIVITED 


DANGERS OF NATIONALISATION 
MR WILLIAM SHEARER’S VIEWS 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the Midland Counties Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 4th 
instant, in London. ; 

Mr William Shearer (the chairman) 
presided. 

After dealing with the early difficulties and 
achievements of the company, the chairman 
continued: Any criticism I may make of the 
proposed state monopoly is, I can assure you, 
no plaintive wail from so-called vested in- 
terests, no despairing cry from “ wicked capi- 
talists” who have been discovered robbing 
the public. Whatever happens, the power 
companies and the other major supply under- 
takings can stand at the bar of history with- 
out any white sheet, proud of their service to 
the nation in peace and in war. 

It is my sincere conviction, based on a long 
experience of our industry, that a state mono- 
poly of this great public service—this key 
industry—would be detrimental to the future 
welfare of the country, and that its sponsors, 
actuated as no doubt they are by patriotic 
motives, fail to realise the ers that would 
follow in its train. 


FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


There have been many instances of Govern- 
ments taking control of industries and, 
generally speaking, the results have been far 
from satisfactory. After the last war several 
Governments thought they could operate 
ships at a profit. They failed. Australia lost 
£12,000,000 on current and capital accounts 
in the five years 1923-1928 ; the French lost 
£36,000,000 between 1918-1923 and had to 
sell out. The United States Government lost 
£600,000,000 in the 12 years between 1920- 
1932 and were forced to liquidate their 
position. 

Mr. Shearer gave further examples, both 
at home and abroad, of public services taken 
over by the state, and claimed that, in general, 
they had been unremunerative and a burden 
on the taxpayer. He then continued :— 

You will agree that it is only common 
sense that the consumer and not the tax- 
payer should pay for the commodity he pur- 
chases. We have always contended that it 
is right and proper for the consumer to pay, 
and we have never asked the taxpayer to 
subsidise the industry. 


OPPOSED TO STATE MONOPOLY 


The Minister of Fuel and Power said 
recently that be is not going to be intimi- 
dated by those who oppose the Government's 
nationalisation proposals. We have no inten- 
tion, even if we had the opportunity, to 
intimidate him, nor would the leaders of our 
great industry engaged in any unlawful acti- 
vities to further their opposition, but, after 
all, this is still, we hope, a free country, and 
we respectfully say to the Government that 
we are mostly strongly opposed to a state 
monopoly of our industry and that we will 
take all lawful steps to combat any pro- 
posals that may be made to achieve that 
object. 

In any case, we are only responding to the 
invitation of one of the leading members of 
the present Administration, Mr Herbert 
Morrison, when he said: “It is up to the 
nationalisers to prove their case that there 
will be public advantage by nationalisation. 
It is no less up to the anti-nationalisers to 
prove their case that the public interest can 
best be served by private ownership. Let 
the argument be directed to the merits and 
let the test be the public interest.” But the 
Minister of Fuel and Power says there can 
be no argument on the principles of nationali- 


sation of the industry. It must go through 
willy-nilly. I hope that since his return from 
Canada the Lord President of the Council 
has convinced his colleague of the wisdom of 
the policy he adumbrated to our Canadian 
kinsmen—namely, that we are to be allowed 
to argue our case on its merits and that the 
only test must be the public interest. 


NO PANACEA 


I have endeavoured to present certain 
arguments for which Mr Morrison has asked. 
Surely the facts I have adduced as to the 
achievements of free enterprise and business 
management and as to the disadvantages of 
Government control here and elsewhere, are 
convincing enough to satisfy the test he has 


set. 

A National Board and/or Regional Boards 
directly or indirectly under itehall con- 
trol would appear to be the panacea, which 
is advertised as the cure for all the so-called 
ills. The experiences of this and other 
countries which I have already quoted in 
regard to public services do not confirm 
but on the contrary, refute the suggestion of 
any alleged advantages. 

ere is nothing perfect in this imperfect 
world and some rearrangement and co-ordina- 
tion of existing areas—both Municipal and 
Company—is obviously most desirable in 
the interests of greater efficiency. 


COMPLAINTS ANSWERED 


Generally speaking, the three complaints 
against this great public service are as fol- 
lows: (1) The lack of uniformity of voltages 
and systems of supply; (2) e varying 
tariffs and methods of charges, and (3) e 
non-availability of supplies in certain rural 
areas. The Electricity Commissioners have 
now decided to standardise on a low-pressure 
voltage of 240 volts. 

The Power Companies Association has 
made representations to the Electricity Com- 
missioners regarding tariff structures, and the 
Commissioners have new decided ‘to set up 
a committee to make recommendations as to 
how far some degree of uniformity can be 
attained. Special attention is being given to 
plans for developing our network in the rural 
area, and during the two months January 
and February of this year we actually dealt 
with supplies to 100 additional farms, the 
total farms in our areas now connected being 
about 8,000. 

1 prices continue to rise and today 
stand at a figure equivalent to 135 per cent. 
above the prices ruling in the year 1939. I 
do not believe that the nationalisation of the 
coal industry will provide cheaper coal, any 
more than I believe that the nationalisation 
of the electricity supply industry will give 
cheaper electricity to the consumers. 

Mr Shearer then mentioned that an agree- 
ment had recently been completed between 
the Derby and Notts Company and _ the 
Central Electricity Board for the construction 
of a new generating station at Sta thorpe, 
having a capacity of 300,000 K.W. e first 
section, consisting two $0,000 K.W. tur- 
bines and six boilers is scheduled for com- 
pletion before the end of 1949, and the pre- 
liminary work is already in hand. 

After dealing with tariff reductions and 
units sold he continued: Our interest in road 
passenger transport consists of three important 
undertakings. Tt should be obvious that only 
dislocation and inconvenience to the travel- 
ling public are likely to result if the existing 
organisation of transport in the area we serve 
2 disorganised by transfer to state owner- 

ip. 

The report and. accounts were adopted. 
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16, 
THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


MR. ALGERNON DENHAM’S REVIEy 


The annual meeting of this society y. 
held, on the 8th instant, in Halitac’ “™ 


Mr. Algernon Denham, J.P. (the Presi 
in the course of his aeeke said. The bale 
sheet as at January 31st last, you will observe 
discloses assets totalling £135,485,912, a, 
increase of £2,673,120 since last year a 
record figure in the history of the society, 


Amounts due to shareholder. and deposi. 
tors have increased from £125,206,791 0 
£127,733,813. 


Reserves and carry forward, as a result of 
the year’s operations, have risen from 
£6,675,468 to £6,835,321 an increase of 
approximately £160,000. 


REVIVAL OF MORTGAGE BUSINESS 


The outstanding feature of the year: 
activities has been the revival of our mort 

ge business, and the following figures 
indicate the resilience of our organisation in 
responding to increased requirements :— 


Year ended Average 

Jan. 31st Advances Loan 
1939... £20,300,000 .. {647 
1945... ora 618 
1946 17,300,000 .. {749 


Turning to the profit and loss and appro- 
priation accounts, it is illuminating to com- 
pare our experience with the last full pre-wa 
year ended January, 1939. Our total assets a 
that date were roughly seven millions les 
than they are today. 


Year ended Interest paid to 
Jan. 31st Income Investors Tax paid 
1939 £5,620,000 £3,702,000 {697,000 
1946 4£5,231,000 £2,788,000 £1,473,000 
These figures speak for’ themselves and 
amplify the misapprehensions which ans 
when thinking in terms of cheap money. To 
stress the advantages derived by borrowers 
without paying due regard to the fact thit 
an equal sacrifice is called for from investors 
is, of course, to look at one side of the picture 
only. Cheap money is, in truth, 2 two-edged 
sword, and signs are not wanting that the 
prevailing low rate is proving a dangerous 
incentive to the accepting of future commI- 
ments, particularly in national and municipi 
quarters. 
One appreciates. that the burden of wu 
.expenditure must call for high taxanon—! 
responsibility all should be willing to shu 
according to their means—but even with ths 
in mind, it is a startling fact that our thrifty 
investors, with savings _five-and-a-hul 
millions more than in 1939, receive nearly 
one million less in interest than they did 
seven years ago. 


NECESSARY AND FUNDAMENTAL 
ESSENTIALS 

In my view, the necessary and fundamen! 
essentials for our work to continue 3s 2 
pre-war days are that the country’s finances 
shall, with the minimum of delay, be put 0 
a sound economic basis, with a balan 
budget as the first objective, and that private 
enterprise in building (subject to profit silt- 
guards if you like) shall be encouraged, 
not intimidated. Put briefly, investors—the 
saving and thrifty people—need for ther 

rotection a stable currency, and wo “s 
ome owners are entitled to acquire a bot 
of their own selection in the district ° 
their choice, with the help of _institutom 
such as ours, should they so desire. 

If ever there was a problem which merited 
being dealt with on a basis freed from 
prepuce, surely it is the housing shortage; 
an 


I look forward with a certain measute at 
confidence to a change in both policy i 
outlook which will allow a‘! to co-operate 
overcoming our difficulties, on a price ae 
maestannaly below the inflated figures 

y. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS, LIMITED 


THE SHORTAGE OF SUPPLIES 
EFFECT ON PRODUCTION 
MR L. J. CADBURY’S SPEECH 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Cadbury Brothers, Limited, was held, on 
the 8th instant, at Bournville, Birmingham. 

The following are extracts from the speech 
of the chairman, Mr. L. J. Cadbury, :a 
moving the adoption of the accounts :— 

The year 1945 which we are reviewing 

today has brought us fiom the conditions of 
war to those of the transitional period of 
change from war to peace, the most welcome 
feature of which 1s the steady return of the 
men and women who have served in H.M. 
Forces. Already 790 have been demobilised 
and are back at work. A further 1,201 are 
still in the Forces. We pay our tribute today 
to the 97 sailors, soldiers and airmen who 
went from Bournville and have. lost their 
lives, 
With the speeding up of demobilisation we 
have arranged that every fortnight those who 
have just returned should spend a day being 
initiated into the affairs of the business to 
which they are coming back. They then 
discuss with directors of the company and 
senior members of the staff the conditions 
under which we are at present operating and 
the problems with which we are faced. We 
have also had from time to time “ Welcome 
Home” parties for the returning ex-Service 
men and their wives. 


PROBLEMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


It was our hope that demobilisation might 
have coincided with an increase in the pro- 
duction of our factories, but, owing to the 
restrictions on the supply of raw materials, 
this has not proved possible. When such an 
increase takes place we shall be ible to find 
employment for all our returning ex-Service 
men. Until then we are trying to find work 
for them in other directions. Just as in the 
war a substantial part of our factories, techni- 
cal staff and labour were used for the pro- 
duction of munitions, so in this difficult 
wansitional phase we are taking on the 
a of domestic appliances and other 
Wor ” 

But even with the additional work we 
aranged we shall not be able to find imme- 
date jobs for all our returning ex-Service 
men until we are allowed to increase the 
production of chocolate. As soon as this 
happens, all the labour available will be 
required, 


LIMITATION OF PRODUCTION 


The civilian consumption of chocolate and 
sweets has remained controlled by the 
Ministry of Food at the level of 3 Ozs. per 
per week. This has been occasioned by 

the shortage of raw materials, but four years 
‘slong ume for the public to content them- 
‘elves with no more than 3 ozs. instead of 
ha pre-war 7 ozs. During that time they 
ve been able to spend their money more 
Teely on some of the more obvious alterna- 
pa While the value of sales of chocolate 
the confectionery declined during the war, 
sales of tobacco have become in value 

te umes what they were and the cash 
eceipts of cinemas have doubled. Thus 
S¢ powerful competitors have taken a 
et share of the consumer’s pound. Even 

our ip wormal conditions return it is likely 
Ht industry will continue to feel the impact 
delay ‘hs coe aie fe: the longer boo 
, greater wi the permanent loss 
We shall suffer 


main problem in the way of increased 
is the supply of sugar. In common 

rest of the industry we now receive 
choclate at Of our pre-war use for making 
demain 20%, civilian consumption—inci- 
Part of this is the lowest percentage in any 

. % the Empire. The amount involved 


Sutput 


Mcrease the ration is not large. For 


example, to increase the total civilian ration 
to 4 ozs. per head per week (which would 
solve our foreseeable labour problem) would 
only mean a reduction in the national stock 
of sugar equivalent to a single week’s con- 
sumption at the end of a year. 


THE MINISTRY OF FOOD 


During the year it has been decided that 
the Ministry of Food shall continue as part 
of the peace-time structure of the Govern- 
ment. The conditions of shortage which 
brought the Ministry into existence still 
continue and, with them, the continuance of 
the Ministry’s war-time functions of alloca- 
tion and rationing. There will, however, come 
a tme--and we hope it will not be long— 
when shortage no longer exists It has 
already become a matter of urgent importance 
to those industries which are within the 
scope of the Ministry’s responsibilities to 
know what the permanent peace-time func- 
tions of the Ministry will be. 

The importance of food manufacturing and 
processing as an industry, is often overlooked. 
According to the excellent monthly Digest 
of Statistics 550,000 workers were employed 
in 1939 in the food and drink industries— 
more than twice as many as in the building 
material industries, over half as many as in 
textiles. Of this number no fewer than 
80,000 were employed in cocoa, chocolate 
and sugar confectionery. If the food indus- 
tries are to play their part in the peace-time 
policy of “full employment,” or in the ex- 
port drive, it is important to them that the 
Ministry of Food should give close attention 
to its industrial responsibilities. 


RAW COCOA 


The present indications are that supplies 
will be scarce for many years. It is impor- 
tant that during the shortage international 
allocations should continue. 

Last year we expressed our welcome to the 
Government’s White Paper proposals for 
West African cocoa control. We believe it to 
be important to the African farmer and to 
our industry that reforms in the buying of 
cocoa should be put into effect as early as 
possible. This aspect of the scheme is the 
concern of the Colonial Office and is not 
dependent on international considerations. 


MILK SUPPLIES 


The question of the supply of milk for the 
manufacture of milk chocolate is a vital one 
to our business. Among confectionery pro- 
ducts, milk chocolate was the most popular 
choice of the British public in pre-war days, 
and we believe it will be so again when 
supplies are available. 

e regret that, despite representations 
which have been made, the Ministry has not 
yet made any allocation of manufacturing 
milk for chocolate notwithstanding our pre- 
war established interest in the dairy indus- 
try and the existence of our milk factories 
at Knighton, Frampton, Bangor and Marl- 
brook, representing a capital cost of over 
£1,000,000._ No other branch of the dairy 
industry suffers from such a prohibition. We 
accepted the necessity for the special war- 
time measures which resulted in our factories 
being used as milk distribution depots, but 
we feel that, now the war is over, it 1s 
inequitable to deny us a share in the milk 
supplies available for manufacture which our 
development of the milk chocolate industry 

to create. 
a an allocation would in no way reduce 
the amount available for the public to drink. 
It would in fact save some of the Treasury 
subsidy which is now given when milk is 
manufactured into butter and cheese. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MIDLAND ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 


DANGERS OF NATIONAL 
OWNERSHIP 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of Midland Electric Corporation for Power 
Distribution, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, at Liverpool. 

In the absence of the chairman, Sir Alexan- 
der Roger, K.C.I.E., the deputy-chairman, 
Mr G. R. J. Parkinson, M.I.E.E., presided. 

The following is an extract from Sir 
Alexander Roger’s speech which was read by 
the deputy-chairman : — 

The revenue from sales of electricity shows 
an increase of approximately £20,000. This 
is by reason of an increase in revenue from 
domestic sales, which more than covered a 
slight reduction in the revenue obtained from 
industrial sales. 

Cost of electricity and distribution shows 
a decrease of over £4,000. The true position 
is that the cost of electricity rose by over 
£25,000, due to increased fuel charges, while 
the cost of distribution decreased by £29,000 
because the 1944 accounts included a sub- 
stantial provision for deferred repairs. The 
directors recommend a final dividend of 6 per 
cent. actual, less tax, on the ordinary share 
capital, making with the interim dividend of 
3 per cent. a total dividend of 9 per cent. 
(less tax), at which rate the dividend has been 
maintained since 1936. 


CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES 


The cessation of hostilities has been the 
outstanding event of the year. The Govern- 
ment lost no time in cancelling war contracts, 
and the installations provided by the various 
Ministries have been disconnected. ‘These, 
however, were of small proportions in rela- 
tion to the general load and have been re- 
placed by new applications. 

We have substantial new industrial load in 
prospect which has been agreed as between 
the company and intending consumers, but 
which awaits sanction by the appropriate 
Government Departments. The removal of 
labour difficulties and_ restrictions on 
materials would bring considerable additions 
to the installations of existing consumers. 

Domestic deveiopment was held in check 
during the war period, and we are now 
flooded with applications to such an extent 
that it is impossible, with our present de- 
pleted staff, to meet all the services asked of 
us with our usual promptness. The demand 
for electrical domestic apparatus is greater 
than at any time in the history of the com- 
pany and, generally, the prospects of expan- 
sion are good, but its pace will depend upon 
the supply of labour and materials. 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP 


You will naturally expect me to refer to 
possible changes in the ownership of the 
industry. You are, no doubt, aware that the 
Lord President of the Council stated in Par- 
liament that certain industries, including 
electricity supply, Were to be nationalised. 
So far as I am aware there is no scheme in 
being for transferring the industry to 
national ownership 

In these circumstances your directors are 
placed in a position of difficulty. We have 
been appointed, and remain, trustees for local 
authorities who entrusted us with the elec- 
trical development of an area of nearly too 
square miles ; for consumers who installed 
electricity on the expectation of receiving 
from us a cheap and abundant supply ; and 
for shareholders who invested their savings 
in the expectation of receiving a steady and 
reasonable dividend. It has been our con- 
stant endeavour fairly to balance the in- 
terests of these three, and we can claim to 
have served with satisfaction to each section. 
We are now threatened with the possibility 
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of nationalisation, which wil} bring changes 
in ownership and rearrangement of control, , 
not by any means due to shortcommgs in 
our operation, but on a political theory that 
industries vital to the life of the community 
must be nationally owned. 


OUTSTANDING INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


In the absence of details of the changes 
which the Government propose to introduce 
I can only refer to the matter in general 
terms. Electricity supply is perhaps the out- 
standing successful example of our industrial 
progress, and is still rapidly expanding. — 
have no knowledge of any national service 
that has approached it in efficiency. You have 
experience of them and can judge for your- 
selves. Under existing supervision the con- 
sumer has adequate protection in service and 
price. Compare this with the lack of pro- 
tection in the Coal Industry Nationalisation 
Bill, where there are no adequate price struc- 
ture provisions or protection on quality and 
service : 

Your directors, therefore, view with the 
greatest apprehension the imposition of 
national ownership and control on_ this 
undertaking, which has a record of efficient 
personal service to everyone concerned. Dur- 
ing the 44 years we have given supply we 
have gained and maintained the respect of 
the public we serve, and we find it difficult 
to believe that the long-distance impersonal 
direction of nationalism would be an adequate 
substitute 

Any Act providing for change should incor- 
porate specific protection at least equal to 
that which the public now enjoys, and 
Members of Parliament could reasonably be 
asked to support the inclusion of such 
guarantees. 

Your directors are closely watching the 
trend of events and will keep you informed 
of new developments. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


VALUABLE WAR WORK 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the oth instant, in 
London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Colgrain, the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: The 
balance of the trading account is £162,938, 
which compares with £339,676 last year. 
This large decrease is due to the sudden 
cessation of hostilities and the consequent 
cancellation of-nearly a million pounds worth 
of war contracts. A cancellation of this 
nature was not unforeseen, and although it 
is disorgamising the production programme 
for the time being, we are adapting our 
works to peace-time conditions, and look 
forward with confidence to the future. 


The drop in the trading profit is set off 
by a corresponding drop in the tax pro- 
vision, so that the net profit remains at 
£53,985, which is a little higher than last 
year. The board recommend a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. on the increased capital, 
making a total of 10 per cent. for the year. 
The chairman then gave a résumé of the 
commeny'® valuable contribution to the war 
effort. 


Continuing, he said: Shareholders will 
also be glad to know that the issue of in- 
creased capital, which took place last July, 
met with complete success. The need for 
it lies in the fact that we shall have to face 
very heavy expenditure during the next year 
er two, in the replacement of obsolete plant 
and in the purchase of equipment for: the 
developmeat of both our cable and metal 
departments. 

The report was adopted. 
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HADFIELDS, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


LORD. DUDLEY GORDON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Hadfields, 
Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at 
Sheffield 


Lord Dudley Gordon (the Chairman), in 
the course of his speech, after referring to 
the retirement of Sir Peter Brown and Major 
Clerke and the appointment of Major Free- 
man and Mr Gibson as directors, said: — 

The net profit for the year shows a decline 
from £200,443 to 111,308. This is 
accounted for by the sudden termination of 
so many Governmental contracts consequent 
upon the end of the war and the inevitable 
time lag which occurs before the great change 
over to peace-time requirements can be com- 
pleted. I am glad to be able to tell you that 
the order book—about which I shall have 
more to say later—is filling up in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 


It will be seen that the current assets 
amount to over £3 million, whereas the 
current liabilities amount to only just over 
£574,000, an excess of current assets of nearly 
£24 million. The board has decided to take 
advantage of the option which exists to 
redeem the Four and a Quarter per Cent. 
First Mortgage debentures, and notice has 
been given to the holders of those debentures 
that they will be repaid at rst August this 
year. This improves the equity holding of 
the members and results in a considerable 
saving in outgoings. 


EXPANSION OF COMMERCIAL WORK 


Whatever happens, however, it is certain 
that armament work will in future represent 
only a small proportion of our total output, 
and we shall have to ed almost entirely 
on commercial work. e are now in the 
process of studying the expansion and de- 
velopment of this, and we can report that a 
good start has been made. In drawing up 
our peace-time we have con- 
centrated first of all on developing those 
specialities for which we have beer so well 
known in the past and for which there is a 
continuous demand. In the case of hardened 
steel rolls which we previously supplied on a 
small scale, very considerable developments 
are in hand. e have already commenced 
to export and supply customers who previ- 
ously drew their supplies from Germany. 
The same applied to crushers, dredger 
buckets and pins, colliery work, particularly 
wheels for colliery tubs and tramway track 
work. Aji of these are examples of work 
we have been accustomed to perform and 
for which the works are already equipped, 
though we are not neglecting the improve- 
ment of that equipment. 


A RECENT ACQUISITION 


In addition, we are constantly studying 
possible new developments, and one step in 
this direction is the acquisiton of the business 
of Millspaugh, Limited, which for some time 
past has leased certain space in the East Hecla 
works. This company now becomes a sub- 
sidiary of Hadfields. This gives us an entry 


into the paper-making industry where a lar 
amount of work has to be ertaken for the 
re-equipment of paper mills. In plannin 


these developments we are paying very specia 
attention to the importance of export work 
which is vitally necessary in the national 
interest. 


Our plans include not only the provision of 


new equipment and and improved 
lay-out to give a more even of produc- 
tion, but also i ed amenities in the shape 


of more efficient heating, ventilation and light- 
ing of the shops and better washing facilities. 


It is well known that the whole organisation 


of the iron and steel industry is under caref 
consideration. and we shall certainly play ~ 
full part in that reorganisation. 


It may be confessed that in all these 
schemes we are labquring under certain handj. 
caps due to the declared but not Clearly 
defined plans of the Government for the 
nationalisation of key industries. Until the 
Government can make up its mind to give 4 
clear undertaking regarding the limitations of 
these plans, there is a danger of creating 4 
mentality of hesitation to undertake develop. 
ment work which accompanies the prospect 
of being bought out. 


NATIONALISATION UNCERTAINTY 


In this connection I should like to follow 
the example of Lord Royden in his speech 
to the stockholders of the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway when he quoted the 
words used by the Lord President of the 
Council, Mr Morrison, in his speech a 
Toronto: “It is the public interest that 
counts, and the real field for argument is how 
best can the industry be organised or managed 
with a view to achieving economic public 
advantage. It is up to the nationalisers w 
prove their case that there will be public 
advantage by nationalisation. It is no less up 
to the anti-nationalisers to prove their case 
that the public interest can best be served by 
private ownership. Let the argument bk 
directed to the merits and let the test be the 
public interest.” 

_ No reasoned statement to prove the case 
in favour of nationalisation appears to have 
been made. On the contrary, plans which 
are being carried out are part of a political 

cy rather than an economic one. This 
eeling of uncertainty applies particularly to 
the iron and steel industry because that in- 
dustry has not yet been clearly defined by 
the Government as one which it is intended 
to nationalise. 

Notwithstanding all this, your board are 
pursuing a policy of reorganisation withou! 
any hesitancy, feeling that whatever the out- 
come it is their duty in the interests of share- 
holders, of their employees, as well as in the 
national interest, to make this old-established 
business fully efficient and in every way ready 
to play its part under modern conditions. 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


It has been made perfectly clear that unless 
there is an increased production above the 
present rate per man hour our economic 
position will remain completely unbalanced, 
resulting inevitably in a fall in the standard 
of living. This increased production pt 
man hour does not necessarily involve m- 
creased physical effort, but it does mean 
every hour spent in the factory must be fully 
employed and that this shall be encouraged 
by the provision of machinery and equipmest 
which will assist in raising the rate of pfv- 
duction. The facts which were put_befort 
us indicate an expectation by the Govett 
ment that for some years to come ‘ft 
should be a sufficient demand to ensure fil 
Sepornent so that the “fear of the <* 

not be a spur to increased effort. a 
put it the other way round, workers need 
ear that by increased production they Out 
be making themselves redundant. wid 
object is to achieve greater production . 
the same number of workers rather than 
same production with fewer workers. 


The report was adopted. 


The meeting was followed by 4 showitg 


of a sound film “ The making of high quality 
steel produced in Hadfields works. 
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THE “BANK INSURANCE GROUP” 
OF TRUSTS 


MR ALLAN E. MESSER’S REVIEW 


The eleventh annual general meeting of the 
Bank Insurance Trust Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 4th instant, at 30 Cornhill, 
London, E.C.3. Mr Allan E. Messer, acting 
chairman of the company, presided. Mr 
Messer, in the course of his speech, said: 
Before referring to the year under review I 
must express our deep regret at the death 
of our chairman, Mr Batty. He had been a 
director since the formation of the company 
and chairman since 1941. His death is a 
great loss tO us, and in filling his place today 
I only do so until a new chairman has been 
finally appointed. : 

The year under review was the eleventh 
of our company’s existence and the sixth and 
victorious year of the war. For more than 
half of its ife our company has worked under 
the shadow of war, and for more than a third 
of it under the handicap of the Treasury 
ban on the creation of new units; whatever 
justification there might have been for im- 
posing this ban during the war disappeared 
on VJ Day. The proposed Investment (Con- 
trol and Guarantees) Bill does give us some 
little relief as under its terms we shall be 
allowed to issue £50,000 of new units per 
annum per Trust without having to obtain 
the consent of the Treasury. For this first 
instalment we are grateful, but surely we have 
the right to expect that the ban will be entirely 
lifted in the near future. There never was 
any justification for it. We cannot create 
a single unit unless someone sells an equiva- 
lent amount of existing securities quoted on 
the Stock Exchange. We enable the small 
man to do what the rich man could do at 
all times, even during the war, namely to 
obtain the advantage of spreading his capital 
by means of a Trust Fund. We also give 
him the benefit of a freely marketable invest- 
ment, expert management, and freedom from 
personal liability for uncalled capital. More 
and more people have come to realise that the 
Unit Trust method of investment has contri- 
buted something new and valuable to the 
field of investment. That our reward for the 
services we render to unit holders is modest 
will be evident from the accounts and figures 
placed before you today. An appropriate 
occasion for the removal of the ban might be 
when the Trust Deeds have been approved 
by the Board of Trade. 


TRUST DEEDS 


Much time has been spent in discussing 
with each of our five Trustee banks technical 
points in the Trust Deeds arising out of the 
Board of Trade requirements under the 1939 
Act. It seems strange that in drafting their 
tequirements the Board of Trade did not seek 

co-operation of the big banks who, as 
trustees, have a unique experience of an im- 
t aspect of the working of Unit Trusts. 

d that been done, a less complicated and 
more workmanlike set of regulations would 

Ve resulted and in the end much time saved. 

Present ition is that most of our 
tepresentations have been accepted and the 
Trust Deed of the Trust of Insurance Shares 

approved in principle by the Board 
of Trade, and is serving as a el for other 

Tusts, so that final approval of all our Trust 

S should not be long delayed. 


1945 CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


1945 was another satisfactory year for the 
Poets of the-“ Bank Insurance Group.” 
Wing on an average appreciation of about 

5 Pet cent. in 1944 over 1943, all our units 
‘sain appreciated by an average of about 
cent, in 1945, except the Cornhill 

which ees, and “geared” Deferred Units, 
latter appreciated by 16 per cent. (the 


ne as in 1944). The yearly distributions to 
unit holders again ey slightly, and 
crease further during 1946. These 


favourable tendencies have not been over- 
looked by the investing public and their 
advisers. The value of units sold, at £324,507, 
increased by 15.8 per cent. over 1944, which 
in turn had shown an increase of 22.7 per 
cent. over 1043. 


MAINTAINING A FREE MARKET IN UNITS 


The value of units liquidated was approxi- 
mately two and a quarter times larger than 
in 1944. You will recall our undertaking to 
repurchase units from unit holders at not 
less than their realisable value, as certified 
by the official stockbrokers. That these certi- 
fied valuations are accurately calculated and 
the interest of the umit holder carefully looked 
after is shown by the fact that the result of 
repurchasing and realising £146,639 worth of 
units was a small loss to the managers of 
£30 ; in addition, we made a “ holding ” loss 
of £204. 

Excluding Cornhill units which, owing to 
the “gearing,” are not comparable, the 
managers in selling, repurchasing and realis- 
ing, i.e., in making a free market in a total 
of £878,812 worth of units made a profit of 
£8,401 or 0.96 per cent.; in addition, we 
made a “ holding ” profit of £1,945. 

The aggregate nett balance carried to con- 
solidated profit and loss account from the 
unit dealing accounts (again excluding the 
Cornhill Trust), after crediting the semi- 
annual service charge and deducting expenses, 
amounted to £836 19s. $d. 


CLOSE DEALING PRICES 


In our three largest Trusts, i.e. Insurance- 
Units, Bank-Units and Bank-Insurance-Units, 
we have again during the year made what in 
Stock Exchange parlance, after allowing for 
the usual Stock Exchange commissions and 
Stamp Dury, would be called a 64d. or, when 
markets have been firm, a Sd. or even closer 
price in quantities up to 5,000 units ; we have 
maintained these terms throughout the day, 
to all comers, without changing our quota- 
tions. Similar conditions have ruled for our 
other Trust Units except that the demand for 
Cornhill Debentures, Investment-Trust-Units 
and “Scotbits” has usually exceeded the 
immediate supply, so that we have not always 
been able to accept orders for them although, 
of course, we have always been willing buyers. 
| That is the measure of our service to the 
investing community in maintaining a free 
market in our units. I think we can be proud 
of it. I doubt whether any dealer in the 
London Stock Exchange outside the gilt- 
edged market could equal it 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The managers’ profit (before tax) for the 
year from all sources amounted to £17,818 
(£18,023 in 1944) or 7} per cent. (7.8 per 
cent.) gross on our capital and reserves of 
£238,000 (£231,000). The investment reserve 
account has been increased by the addition 
of £4,000 to £42,009. More than half of the 
profit was derived from income and profit on 
our own investments. As was the case last 
year, these figures indicate a very modest— 
ou may think inadequate—return for the 
Scab and responsible work of managing and 
servicing our large Trust funds, which, in 
the aggregate, exceed £17,000,000. 

In recent months several members of our 
staff have returned to us from the Services 
and some new members have joined us. We 
extend a hearty welcome to them ; their 
return will be greatly appreciated by the 
reduced staff who have served us so well 
during the war. To the latter I cannot suffi- 
ciently express our appreciation of all they 
have done under most difficult conditions and 
the hearty thanks of the members are due 
to them. , 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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JOHN BARKER & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD NET PROFIT 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting 
of John Barker and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the gth instant, in London, Mr 
Trevor A. Bowen, D.L., J.P. (chairman and 
one of the managing directors) presiding. 

The chairman said: 

The result of the year’s operations is a net 
profit of £946,131. This constitutes a record 
in the history of your company, and I hope 
and believe you will agree is a very satis- 
factory result. Of this profit taxation will 
absorb £463,268, leaving a balance profit 
for the year of £482,862. 

With the cessation of hostilities in August 
the long pent-up spending desire of the 
public found expression, helped, no doubt, 
in the latter part of the year by the release 
of men and women from His Majesty’s Forces 
and Services, with their leaving gratuities and 
coupons, and a flood tide of shoppers were 
then daily thronging your stores. 

It is interesting to know that, from an 
examination of coupon books, it is apparent 
that your customers come from all parts of 
the Kingdom, and are not by any means 
restricted to London, much less to Kensing- 
ton. 

It would be a courageous man who would 
attempt to foretell what the immediate future 
holds in store for us. I have been told that 
I am an optimist, and I am still sure that 
so far as your business is concerned, your 
company is well equipped to hold its own 
today and tomorrow. ; 

At present our turnover is, to a great extent, 
determined by the coupons available, cash 
being a secondary consideration, and until 
such time as the Board of Trade release 
merchandise from couponage, business will 
not function in the free manner in which it 
did previous to 1939. 

The report was adopted. 


JAMES W. COOK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FUTURE OF ROAD HAULAGE 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
James W. Cook & Company, Limited, was 
held, on the §th instant, at 130, Minories, 
London, E.C. Mr W. J. Clarke (chairman 
and managing director) presided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: I am glad to be able to present 
accounts and show yet another year of 
profitable trading. Our experience during 
the year under review has been a repetition 
of that of 1944, which means that, subject 
to the limitations of our reduced river fleet 
and warehouses for storage, we have been 
kept fully engaged. 

Here I must refer to the labour unrest in 
the port. This trouble was settled by a2 
further advance in wages, which brought the 
standard higher than it has ever been. We 
do not regret any improvement in our 
workers’ status so long as the output per 
man is maintained. 

So far as this company is concerned, we 
protest most vigorously against the proposi- 
tion to nationalise road haulage, for the 
same reasons as we have indicated before— 
namely, that the industry is efficient and 
renders good and effective service to the 
public. It is competitive by reason of its 
many ownerships. Our relations with our 
competitors have always been good. By 
competition in service, and not in rates, the 
utmost keenness is developed on the part 
of all concerned. This redounds to the 
benefit ultimately of the community, and no 
argument for a scheme that brings us all 
under one ownership and abolishes the com- 
petitive endeavour can be found to justify 
the Government’s proposals. 

The report and accounts and the dividend 
of 10 per cent. and bonus of 2} per cent. 
were approved. 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR'S SPEECH 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this Company was held, on the 11th 
instant, in London. " 

Sir Walrond A. F. Sinclair, K.B.E. (chair- 
man of the company), in the course of his 
speech, said: —Dealing first with the profit 
and loss account, I would direct your atten- 
tion to the manufacturing and trading profit, 
which, after providing for depreciation, 
Excess Profits Tax and other reserves, eic., 
amounts to £373,875, am increase of £19,054 
over the preceding year. Dividends received 
from subsidiary companies (other than com- 
panies operating under finance agreements), 
together with interest from other sources, 
amount, after deduction of Income Tax, to 
£63,475, or about £2,300 more than was 
received from this source during 1944. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND BONUS 


After providing for Income Tax, directors’ 
remuneration and other administration ex- 
penses, debenture interest, pensions and 
group life insurance, etc., the net available 
profit for the year amounts to £220,666, :v 
which is added the credit balance of £55,521 
brought forward from the previous year, 
thus giving a disposable surplus of £276,187, 
compared with £265,473 in the preceding 
year. \ 
Reference to the appropriation account 
shows that after deduction of the preference 
dividend and the 34 per cent. interim divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock, your directors 
recommend a final ordinary dividend ot 
74 per cent., and a bonus of 2} per cent., 
making a total distribution of 13} per cent. 
for the year, less income tax, as compared 
with 12 per cent. for each of the previous 
eight years. 

We have allocated £23,910 to debenture 
redemption reserve, and, as I shall indicate 
in a moment, this will be the last occasion 
we shall be required to make such an appro- 
priation. The usual £50,000 has been trans- 
ferred to general reserve, bringing that fund 
up to a round half-million sterling, leaving 
the unappropriated credit balance carried 
forward to the current year higher by £20,721 
at £76,242. 

Here, I would add, that it is the directors’ 
intention in future to bring the interim and 
final payments more in unison by raising 
the interim payment from 3} to § per cent., 
and, assuming the year’s total dividend is 
again 11 per cent., the final payment will be 
6 per cent., adjusted, of course, by any varia- 
tion that may be made in the total distribu- 
tion for the year. I think I ought to state, 
however, that shareholders must not regard 
an increase in the interim rate as giving 
any indication that the total for the year 
will be raised. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


All the subsidiary companies have made 
their usual contribution to the results now 
under review. The trading conditions ex- 
perienced were similar in practically all re- 
spects to those of the parent company, and 
the actual net receipts by way of dividends 
received on the substantial amount 
£1,160,074 appearing in the balance sheet 
under the heading of trade and other invest- 
ments, is again in excess of 4} per cent., free 
of Income Tax, a return which, without 
doubt, justifies the investment, quite apart 
from other distinct advantages involved in 
these holdings. 


MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 


Your board are happy to report that prac- 
tically the whole of the damage referred tc 
at Charlton has now been repaired. I think, 
however, I should take this opportunity to 
report that the plant and equipment at the 


other factories have been subjected to such 
abnormal strain over so long a period— 
working practically continuously twenty-four 
hours daily for 365 days each year, with little 
opportunity for ordinary maintenance—that 
an extensive programme of gradual but 
systematic renewal and adjustment must be 
undertaken, and this will of necessity call for 
considerable financial outlay towards which 
we expect to receive a substantial contribu- 
tion by way of refund from E.P.T. 

Your directors have given this important 
matter their most careful consideration, and 
have decided as far as practicable to carry 
out the modernisation programme by stages 
which will cause the minimum dislocation 
either to production or to the company’s 
revenue earning capacity. 

The total sales volume again constitutes a 
record in the history of your company, and 
this record applies not only to glass con- 
tainers but also to the table ware section. 

The abnormal demand continues for all 
descriptions of glass containers. We have 
taxed our manufacturing resources to the 
utmost capacity in an endeavour to main- 
tain the traditional U.G.B. service, but it is 
still quite impossible to give our customers 
all that they require, particularly as certain 
Government | priorities must be given first 
consideration in the National interest. We 
feel, however, this is a condition which will 
be gradually adjusted in conjunction with the 
improvement of our productive capacity as 
the heavy repair and replacement programme 
progresses. 

You will doubtless recall that in December 
last your directors, acting under the terms 
of the debenture trust deed, issued formal 
notice of the company’s intention to redeem 
on July ist mext all the 4} per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock outstanding at that 
date. This proposed transaction will be 
financed either from the company’s own re- 
sources, or with the aid of its bankers at a 
rate which will ensure a saving in interest, 
and relieve the company entirely of any 
specific charge upon its properties. At the 
same time, it will obviate the necessity for 
making the annual provision towards the 
debenture redemption reserve and entirely 
free that fund, which now amounts to nearly 
£300,000, for the general purposes of the 
company. This, I think you will agree, is 
a happy state of affairs and enhances the 
value of the interests held by the share- 
holders in the company. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As to the outlook for the near future, as 
I have mentioned, some dislocation to our 
works is inevitable, due to overdue repairs 
and replacements, but this will be stabilised 
to the lowest possible minimum. The in- 
creased ratio of unproductive to productive 
labour is becoming all too marked through- 
out industry generally, whilst the high cost 
of fuel, not only in monetary value but .in 
relative quality, the social service lévies, con- 
trols, shortage of certain raw materials, etc., 
are adverse factors with which we have :o 
contend, whilst their restrictive effect upon 
initiative is only too obvicus. 

Our export trade has been substantially 
maintained, although to some extent at the 
expense of our home trade. The volume 
turnover for the three months of the current 
year just ended is higher than last year, but 
costs continue to show a definite tendency to 
rise. On the other hand, the company is 
more strongty entrenched in its particular 
industry than at any time in its history, and 
backed by adequate resources and highly 
efficient technicians, we feel justified in facing 
the future with confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SAN FRANCISCO MINES 
OF MEXICO, LIMITED 


LARGEST NET PROFIT 


The thirty-third ordinary general meetin; 
of San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited 
was held, on the Ist instant, in London, 
Mr C. T. Pott, the chairman, presiding 

The following is an extract from the chair. 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

In the year under review our net profit 
after meeting taxation liabilities of all kinds 
amounted to £166,437 against £86,404 in the 
previous year. The increase is mainly due 
to the treatment of a larger tonnage of ore 
of higher grade. During the year minino 
and milling operations were carried on with. 
out interruption, but not without many diff- 
culties. We milled over 568,000 tons against 
518,000 tons in the previous year, in which 
operations were adversely affected by a 45- 
day strike. cps 

_We are proud of our production for the 
six War years 1939-1945, during which w: 
were continuously under pressure to suppl; 
metals needed for war purposes. We treatei 
slightly over 3,000,000 tons of ore and re. 
covered smelting products containing 178,000 
tons of lead, 166,000 tons of zinc, 17,000 tons 
of copper, 13,000,000 ozs. of silver and 75,000 
ozs. of gold. In the six years of war we paid 
the Mexican Government in taxes other than 
income-tax $7,200,000. 

After payment of these very substantial 
taxes (amounting to $2.40 per ton milled 
levied on gross revenue, we were left with an 
operating surplus aggregating about $9,000,000 
or $3 per ton milled. Our net surplus after 
meeting Mexican income taxes of $2,500.000 
and British income taxes of $3,200,000 
amounted to $2,250,000, or 75 cents per ton 
of ore, and we distributed the equivalent of 
$1,800,000 to shareholders. 

The report was adopted. 


B. MORRIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


The annual general meeting of B. Morris 
and Sons, Limited, was held, on the toth 
instant, in London, Mr Arthur J. May (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Gentlemen, at our last meeting I men- 
tioned that we hoped to make considerable 
progress during the year, and I hope you will 
agree that the balance-sheet for 1945 rather 
justifies those remarks. The main figures 
shown are very much the same, but the profit 
for the year, £11,295, shows an increase of 
£1,936 over the previous year. 

We have considerably increased our sales, 
and this factor has enabled us to get over 
the increased cost of raw materials and labour, 
which extra cost, bearing in mind the public 
interest, we have not passed on in full. As 
in most businesses today the question 
obtaining raw materials plays a promunent 
part and we have very considerable stocks 
of leaf. We are also definitely promise 
more material for the cigar side of the bus'- 
ness so that the prospects of productioa 
being brought up to normal in that part 
your business are very much brighter. 

From a financial point of view you have 
a particularly strong balance-shect. The 
issued capital is fully covered by good assets 
and apart from fixed assets at £63,829, * 
the preference shares and half the odes) 
shares are covered by cash. or its equivales 
in current assets at £134,588, in act Jo 
could describe the balance-shect a5 2 
edged.” We have started 1946 very well = 
I trust we shall be able to produce ano 
good ,and possibly better, result in 19% 
Apart from our many other registered f 
we are experiencing a larger dema 
Morris’s Silk Cut Cigarettes. is 

The report was adopted and 2 dividend 
of 6 per cent. approved. 
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INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE —The rally, which began at the end Ceili _ to . 
f last week on hopes that any substitute tax for EPT would be (WREESY: Ties) ERS 100} - — 
erate, gained strength on Monday and Tuesday and culminated } ‘ | | | 
» active dealings on Wednesday when the Budget proposals were 7 war 1 te | April 
cnown. Although best prices in speculative shares were not always = a a Ss 
yeld the market was firm and gains were substantial and widespread. Mar April 7 | —_ me 
jn the Gilt-edged market Old Consols reached a record price since | 3.4 3 
\902 of 96$ on the Chancellor's announcement regarding the sub- |. | os Sere 
stitution of a 24 per cent stock for Defence 3 per cents. The advance = Retasteinte Take |} 1413 | 1526 1456 | 149-1 | 1526 
‘as general from the seven-ten year stocks to the irredeemables. 20 Utilities. 227 119 Bic) 191 ai 193.7 143 136 3 
Home Railways were little affected and even the debentures are nem rete 
low levels ruling a few months ago; LPTB “C” stock was a | 102 Stocks .--.-.-..-.. | 13828 | 49-0 | 42-8 | 145-8 | 149-0 
] i € Av. yield °%+. a 3°75 3°58} 3-67 | 5°59 | 3-58 
rm Che industrial market the shares of ies which had 7 | 7 
the industrial marke - S *s of companies which had made at nee =o = ‘ acne —— 
ae EPT payments advanced broadly, capes cinema, holiday ? ee ae ae ~ oe eee 
snp and greyhound shares. Tobacco and store shares likely to STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
henefit from increased sales of consumption goods rose, on direct tax DARE INDEX OF 50 Common STOtns 
reliefs and the reduction in the purchase tax ; the latter benefited EMI. yi ow (1925 = 100) _ fe a petites 
| In the oil share Boys Sardar Eagle were outstandingly firm, 1946 Averaze | Transactions 1946 Average Transactions 
wt the leaders failed to hold an early rise, Mar. 28........ 171-7 900,000 | Apr. 1....... | 173-1 1,050,000 
pce «> «dade ie 9 1,220,000 ee ee 173-4 1,040,000 
Stock Exchange : London yf Ee 173 -2 610,000* | Sater vos 176 -4 1,560,000 


‘“ FINANCIAL NeEws”’ INDICES 


Security Indices 
Corres. 





Total 
1946 | Bargains Day | 

i in SE. 1945 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
| shares* |  Int.t 
wi ts. | oe 6,778 114-4 139-0 
855. 8,082 6,959 114 °8 139-1 
SP } 10,768 9,158 115°3 139-1 
"ge | 163 7,134 115-8 139-4 
" 10..... | 10,647 6,797 117-4 139-4 


“+ july 1, 1935100.  1928~100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 117-4 (Api.10) - 
owest, 113 -2 (Mar. 29), 20 Fixed Int., 1946 : highest, 139-4 (Apl.10.). ; lowest, 135 -9 (Jan. 2.) 








London Brick.—The decline in the fortunes 
of these leading Fletton Brick producers from 
1938, when record output and deliveries were 
achieved, to last year which showed an ex- 
panding demand only in the last four months, 
is well illustrated in the accompanying table. 
The painful decline in trading profit is the 
bitter fruit of wartime concentration which 
by the end of 1945 had reduced output to 
one-tenth of the pre-war figure. No sums 
have been set aside for the depreciation of the 
fixed assets for the last three years. The 
following table shows that the changed taxa- 
ton basis (on which comment was made in 
The Economist of March 23rd) has altered 
the basis of comparability of the latest year’s 
earnings figures : — 


Years to December 31 


1938 1944 1945 

Earnings and Profits . ; 
Trading profit......... 416,575 112,834 91, 
Other income... .....,. 20,555 24,082 21.772 
Directors’ and Auditors’ 
: sn IR tr 3,130 3,130 3,454 
meme tam... ke. ie fs 39,807 
Meference dividend ..,. 32,000 32,000  §16,000 
Ordinary Stock -— 

— ici ki skenae 402,000 101,786 60,3018 

fill vo ees eens eeeee 400,000 200,000 100,000§ 

nae Bepnapeesi cc 20-1 5-1 6-0 

tke ahi casexte 20 10 10 

iy forward oo)... 82,000 108,286+ 108,587* 
; Assets Position 

ined assets... l 15,548 2,036,887 
Cerent ammets 1,487,734 1,687,309 1,699,169 
pe, went assets 782,000 1,177,688 1,156,637 
Can 4 carry forward 482,000 808,286 808,587 
nes hanan cee 2,400,000 2,400,000 2,400,000 


The outlook for the ill i 

the company will improve 

hae closed brickfields are reopened, their 
and force expar to normal dimensions, 
abou wsPort facilities are restored. If more 
ur is to be made available to satisfy the 
certainhe y;eamine in bricks, costs must almost 
the mee 8: . Fletton producers are amon 
there wil fficient in the brick industry an 
mum ube no lack of demand for the maxi- 
4 CUtput of which it is capable. London 
T stock at the present price of 65s. 6d. 





1946: High, 179-3 (Feb. 2). 


Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). ® Two-hour session. 


Yield Capital Issues 
} 
F tm StF er cus Week ending Nominal Con- New 
Old | Ord. April 13, 1946 or aa Moncey 
Connels |  Shases Be et ON oa 0. cdishe. arenes G0cd + kcauneeionrs eee ‘es 2,000,000 
pect EO ID I a a pane as 9) remhpigaceaae xs 3,539,062. 1,964,000 3,538,920 
/Q ‘a By Stock Exchange Introduction 1,009,000 oa 1,485,250 
a ; a By Permission to Deal........... SAB a 300,000 ate 525,000 
2 65 ao Particulars of Government issues appear on page 619, 
2-64 3-89 ‘ Including Excluding 
2-60 3-89 Year Conversions Conversions 


' RONG tto Gate 6565 i, GE 2S 
1945 (to date)....... oats uthee ea 


COMPANY NOTES 


yields £3 Is. per cent on the Io per cent 
distribution. ut it is worth noting that 
this dividend has not been earned for two 
years, and the yield seems to discount fairly 
generously the prospects of better times, for 
these are not likely to provide higher distribu- 
tions until depreciation arrears are made good. 


United Glass Bottle.—Earnings after EPT 
of this leading bottle and container manu- 
facturing company rose in 1945 to the highest 
level since 1940. The accounts are not help- 
ful in judging prospects although they indi- 
cate that the company has a good liquid 
position. Consolidated accounts to be issued 
next year will disclose the earning power of 
the group of manufacturing companies and 
their liquid position. 

Years to 3lst December 
943 1944 1 


£ £ 

Profits and Earnings 
Trading profits after 

Wc evcscées 348,474 354,821 373,875 
Other income...... 61,732 61,142 63,523 
Directors’ fees .... 16,972 12,500 12,500 
Debenture service 

and sundries .... 32,583 32,411 32,863 
Pensions and life in- 

GUESNCS .. 5.0086 18,265 19,906 24,018 
Income tax ..... - 161,000 165,000 171,261 
kee 45,051 45,051 45,051 
Ordinary stock :—~- ‘ 

Berne... cccae ° 136,335 141,095 154,706 

es a on anne 67,021 67,021 80,984 

Earned %..scoee 24-4 24 °3 25-8 

Paid % codée 12 12 1 
To reserves ese 78,019 75,000 i 
Carry forward .... 56,447 55,521 76,242 

ssets Position 
rises assetS....... 1,228,770 1,199,707 1,297,873 
N trade invest- 
“o~ bveawas oe% 1,224,180 1,244,280 1,287,768 
Current assets ..... 2,376,928 2,353,283 2,462,255 
Net current assets. . 921,874 979,911 907,978 
Capital .......+-++ 2,318,377 2,318,377 2,318,377 


The disclosed cover for the dividend, even 
at this year’s hi rate, is generous. The 
company has called £307,009 of 43 per cent 
debentures for redemption at par on July 1, 
1946. Prospects depend partly on coal and 
labour costs and partly on the demand for 
glass when metal and containers are 
again freely available. e shares yield 
£3 6s. 9d. per cent at the current price of 
75s. 6d. on the 134 per cent distribution, This 
moderate return suggests confidence that the 


£ 
190,297,484 
366,781,775 


£ 
269,416,405 
454,441,541 


(Continued on page 618) 





published results comfortably understate the 
company’s financial and trading strength. 


Hadfields.—The reconversion problems of 
Hadfields, Ltd., the special and armour steel 
manufacturers, were evidently greater than 
the optimists had expected. At least, ‘ast 
year’s profits do not suggest that normal 
business, like mining machinery has taken 
up the slack caused by the cancellation of 
armament orders. Profits were reduced by 
higher wage costs and lower production, and 
the reduced dividend of 20 per cent is in 
fact short earned. 


Years to 3lst December 


1943 1944 1945 
i £ £ £ 

T ae a Rhy 347,857 194,763 

rading profit .... nme ; ; 
Other income... } 259,205° "97'774 32,415 
Depreciation and in- 

wepnene* <.c4. 5c 14,240* 142,052 82,830 
Debenture service. . 13,008 13,008 13,009 
Directory’ fees..... 1,766 2,100 4,300 
PU cs ancdaas a 17,512 18,028 15,731 
Me emnees 6,750 6,750 6,750 
Ordinary stock :— 

RNID 9. 00s0-c0r0 185,929 193,693 104,558 
Pbaeiis cs cis 121,299 121,299 114,561 
Earned %....00- 34°5 35 9 18-3 
PE tatcnncaners = 224 20 

Carry forward..... 797,867 870,261 860,258 
Assets Position 
Fixed assets....... 1,631,158 = 1,587,943 1,528,541 
Net investment in . 
subsidiaries ..... 4,130 2,220 2,976 
Current assets ..... 3,008,604 3,088,157 3,023,653 
Net current assets.. 1,043,950 2,437,745 2,463,828 
Caghtabess c.ciins.s0t 1,378,216 1,378,216 1,378,216 


* Profits shown after depreciation. 


Uncertainty about nationalisation is making 
the planning of the company’s future diffi- 
cult. The long term outlook is governed by 
the demand for heavy equipment, particu- 
larly in the coal and gold mining industries ; 
large orders from the latter are to be ex- 
pected during the next years. At the present 
price of 27s. 6d the 10s. stock units yield 
£7 5s. 6d. on last year’s 20 per cent distri- 
bution. This yield reflects current uncer- 
tainties and also the fact that dividends 
before rearmament and war were on a lower 
scale—they rose in fact from 13.5 per cent 
in 1936 to the 224 per cent which ruléd to 
1944. 
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(Continued from page 617) 
Destination’ Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
WYeart ULK. U_K. Countries Deb. Pret. rig 
é t L £ b 
1945 (to date)... 172,926,478 17,071,005 300,000 130,715,331 9,156,538 50,425,615 
1945 (to date)... 366,622,348 34,177 25,25) 364,708,077 1,186,250 887,448 


* Conversions excluded, ¢ Includes Government issues to April 3, 1946, only. 
Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


United Kingdom Optical Company, Ltd.—Capital £150,000 in §s. 
shares, including 57,800 shares issued at 7s. 6d. and ranking for one- 
third dividends for 1946. Net profits, year to June 30th, 1943, 
£18,354; nine months to March 31, 1944, £10,644; year to March 31, 
1945, £19,739. Dividend 1945, 11} per cent; interim on increased 
capital maintained at 4 per cent. Net liquid assets at March 31, 1945, 
£58,663, increased by proceeds of issue of £21,675. : 


Webbs (Aberbeeg), Limited (Brewers and cider makers).—TIssue of 
£90,000 5 per cent second preference shares redeemable after January 
I, 1952, and before December 31, 2000, at 23s. 6d. Proceeds to 
purchase cider and putin maker’s shares. Capital £329,350 in £99,350 
§ per cent redeemable cumulative preference £1 shares, £90,000 5 per 
cent second redeemable cumulative preference shares and £140,000 
in §s. Ordinary units. Ocean Trust have purchased the second 
preference shares, at 20s. 9d. net plus expenses estimated at 5d. a share. 
Combined net profits before tax for years to September 30, 1943, 
£37,309 ; 1944, £43,955; 1945, £47,143. Net assets after new issue 
£417,981. 

OFFER FOR SALE 


British and Dominions Film Corporation, Ltd. (Film production in 
J. A. Rank Group).—Capital £3,440,000 in 2,000,000 5} per cent 
(participating for extra non-cumulative I per cent after non-cumulative 
distribution of £144,000 to ordinary) cumulative redeemable {1 prefer- 
ence shares and £1,440,000 in 12s. ordinary shares. Offer of 1,090,000 
ordinary shares at 20s. to shareholders and public offer of 2,000,000 
preference shares, now offered at par, redeemable after January 1, 1950, 
and before December 31, 1999, on three months’ notice in all or part 
by drawings at 23s. Adjusted profits of company and subsidiaries before 
income-tax years to October 31, 1943, £111,992; 1944, £166,224 ; 
1945, £153,732. Ordinary dividend 7$ per cent. Prospectus shows 
combined net tangible assets after new issues of £3,969,486 and esti- 
mated net profits available for dividends of £173,717. Estimated net 
profits of subsidiaries approximately the same as for previous year. 
Proceeds of new issues required to discharge bank loan of £113,000, 
for expenditure on studios and laboratories owned by subsidiary com- 
panies £362,000 and for § per cent loan to film-producing companies of 
£2,500,000. General Film Distributors will be responsible for repay- 
ment and obligations will be guaranteed by General Cinema Finance 








Corporation. 
New York Prices 

Close Close | Close Close | Ctose Close 

Apr. Apr. | s. Commerciai Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
{. Raiiread;. 2 9 and industrial. 2 9 2 9 
Atlantic Coast .. 70 T73§ Am. Smelting... 68} 72 Int. Paper...... 45, «83 
Can. Pacific .... 19; 19§ | Am. Viscose .... 714 75% | Liggett Myers... 93) 93} 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 59§ 284 | Anaconda...... 46} 47% | Nat. Distillers... 69} 72) 
N.Y. Central.... 27} <7} | Beth. Steel ..... 103 107§ | Nat. Steel ...... 86} «89 
Peansylvania... 434 43§ | Briggs Mig...... 49 50g | PhelpsDodge... 39§ 41 
Southern ....... 56} *5% | Celaneseof Amer. 71} 77 | Proct. Gamble .. | 67 

| Chrysler........ 129} 136 | Sears Roebuck .. 49 
2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag... 91} 92} | Shell Union..... 35§ 37 
Amer. Tel...... - 190} '$2} | Eastman Kodak. 248 261 | Std. Oil N.J..... 693 74 
Int. Telephone.. 25} a | Gen. Electric.... 47% 49} | 20th Cen. Fox... 59% 60 
Pacific Light ... 58 £9% | Gen. Motors.... 72} 76 | United Drug.... 35} 37 
People’s Gas .... 111} 109% | Inland Steel .... 120 .2'§ | U.S. Steel ...... 823 86 
Sth. Cal. Fd..... 36} al Int. Harvester.. 934 $7} | West’house E... 344 35% 
W. Union Tel... 38  78§ | Inter. Nickel.... 37§ 39} | Woolworth ..... 57g 58 
oe 


Overseas Railways Traffic Receipts 
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Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
Recei 














| i eek eceipts 
son Atal eee 
| = | | 1946 | +or— | 196 | +or— 
i } | | 
: ‘ 
Antofagasta (Chili) &c.. | 14| Apr. 7 £26,040 — 7,450 462,720 |4. 31,000 
B.A. and Pacific ....... | 39 » 30. $2,482,000 — 158,000 | 88,604,000 |+ 4,195,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern ..... 39! 4, 30) $4,561,000 + 302,000 138,530,000 |+ 7,597,000 
B.A. Western ......... |; 39! , 30: 1,153,000 + 47,000 | 46,852,000 + 2,481,000 
Canadian National Gross (a) 2 Feb. 28 $28,855,000 — 2,374,000 59,756,000 |— 4,041,000 
_Do. Do. Net. j{a) 2) ,, +28 $ 1,558,000 —1,538,000 | 3,834,000 |— 3,116,000 
Canadian Pacific....... 13 | Mar. 31 |+$7,908,000 — 1,330,000 | 71,160,000 |— 2,472,000 
Do. Do. Gross (a) 2) Feb. 28 $22,598,000 — 561,000 | 45,907,000 |\— 1,342,000 
Do. Do. Net. (a)2  ,, 28 $ 1,360,000 — 391,000 2,578,000 — 835,000 
Central Argentine...... | 40 Apr. 6 | $3,394,658 + 417,638 126,420,315 + 10,294,415 
U. Riys.of Havana..... 40) ,, 6) £106,894 + 42,861 | 2,211,173 |4 485,261 
(a) Months. t Receipts in Argentine pesos. t 10 days. - " 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—Short loan conditions this week have 
varied from ease to stringency, for reasons that were not readily 
apparent. On Monday and Tuesday the market seemed still to be 
under the influence of the extreme ease produced in the previous 
week by unexpectedly large payments on Government account. Des- 
pite the heavy special sales then made, part of the additional resources 
was apparently still available to the market in the early part of this 
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week. By Wednesday, however, the surplus had run off, anq . 
Thursday discount houses actually found it necessary to see ’ 
of the special buyer. 

This progressive depletion of supplies partly resulted from sy). 
stantial early payments for TDR’s and bills. For the week as q whole 
the TDR issue of £150 million will provide the Treasury with onjy 
about £3 million of new money, but the excess of bill payments ae 
maturities is abnormally large, for the £150 million issue js matched 
with a week in which the £130 million offer was underallotted by £10 
million. Next week, however, the difference will be adjusted, as the 
maturities rise temporarily to £140 million. The bill market this 
week has probably made an appreciable net addition to its portfolios 
The syndicate allotment at the tender was 47 per cent. compared 
with only 36 per cent in the previous week, while demand from the 
banks for bills has been small. 


Another drain on credit supplies has come from the note Circulation 
which in the past three weeks has turned quite sharply upwards 
Last week’s rise of £5 million could be attributed mainly to the month. 
end, but the further almost equal rise this week evidently reflects the 
beginning of early holiday demands, encouraged by the fine weather 


k the aig 


Bombay silver had a fairly sharp relapse on Tuesday, apparently 
reflecting profit-taking after the recent steep rise ; even so, it is only 
slightly lower on the week (to Thursday), while gold is Rs. 1 higher 
at Rs. 97/8. : 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on April 10, 1945 — 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills ¢0 
days, $3% ; Souths 9% 4 months, ¥% ; 6months, 4—-§%. Treasury Bills : 2 months, 
$-4)% ; 5 months, $-#§ %. Day-to-day money, §-$%. Short Loans, }-}%,. Bank deposit 
rate, $% (max.). Discount houses, $9 (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}°, ; 4 months 
14-14% ; 6 months, 14-2}%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on A ‘ 
1946, (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :— P on April 10, 


United States. $ to £ (4-86}) 4-02}-03} ; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to / 
(4-862) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25-224) 17-44% 
Paris. Francs 479 -70-480 -30. _ Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16-85-95 
Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (/2 +11) 7-53-42 
Belgium. Francs 176j-?. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal 
Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20; mail transfers 99 -80-100-30. Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04: mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-20 (buying), 
Argentina. 16-56 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes. ; 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 4.0 
italy. 71 +25 lire. 

Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on April 10, 1946 :— 

Egypt. Piastres (97}) 973-8. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}j-184d Portal 
Rangeen. 184. China. Sie ivam. Ri. 128-1350. HongKong. 1/24}-1/54 
Singapore. 2/5})-2/43,. Mexico. (Pesos to £) 19-45. Colombia. (Pesos to ¢) 7-00-76 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











Apr. — Apt. A Api. Apr. | Apr. | Ap 
nS “Ter r j 4, e E 9, | 10, 
1946 | 19% | 19% | 19% | 1946 | 194 | 19% 

' ; 
Cables — Cents Cents | Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cenb 
cesceee | 3H8 | 403K5 |] 4O3K58 | 40328) W5R5 | 40545 Wh) 
Montreal...... | 90°810 | 90-810{ 90-810| 90-810; ‘0-810! 90-810 940) 
Zuricht....... | 23°45 | 23-45 | 23-45 | 23-45 | 23-45 | 23-45 | B45 
Aires.. | 24-45 | 24-45 | 24-46 | 24-47 | 24-45 | 24-45 | 2445 
Rio de Janeiro. 515 | 515 5°15 5-15 belo 5+ | 56 
Lisbon...... a 405 | 405 405 405 4-05 405 | 4h 
Barcelona. .... 9-20 | $20 9-20 9-20 ¢ -20 9-20 9-2) 
Stockholm .... a5 08 a $505 23 -84 23-84 3-8 yo 
Brussels....... : 2° 2°28 “28h | 2 
Paris ....+... O-tlf ail aif 0- 0-81 O-81g; OF 





+t Free Rate, § Basic. 


CLEARING BANKS COMPARATIVE FIGURES 



























(£ million) | 
{ 
x Nov., Dec., Jan., | Feb. Mar. 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1% 
i . —_t— 
Capital.and Reserves........... | 143-9} 143-9| 145-7] 145-7) 14546 ee 
Acceptances, ete. .......... S22] 300-4] 117-6 | 118-5| 124-4/ 129-1] 18 
Notes in circulation .......... e 


1-3 1-2 1-2 12; 124) 
Current, it and other ac- lag 1494 
‘ 4,459-4 | 4,788 -7 | 4,849-8 | 4,729-2 | 4,684-3 4, 


counts ....... 


oa dee pe | a oan 2 | 50004 
Total liabilities ........ ove | 5,000 5 | 4,960°2 |% 
Deh 2. seis vise... sate 496-0 | 483:3. 44 
Cheques, balances and items in se 
MORON ca ccu xis Bie ws ahha 153-9 1529 } 4 
Money at call ................. 248-5 242°8) sie 
2 SER RRR 360-5 | 400) thy 
reas’ deposit receipts ....... 1,492°5 1, | 
fuvetueaie. chin 1230-4 1.2412 | Lae 
Loans and advances ........... . 829-0 | 8575) "4 
Investments in affiliated banks .. 24-4) 24-4) 
Cover for acceptances, premises, 


Ws Ty We gap dh eed¥h. cccce . 4 | 165:3 170-1 co 


(Continued on page 621) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 6 days ended April 6, 1946, 
total ordinary revenue was £55,777,000 
against ordinary expenditure of {111,398,000 
and issues to sinking funds of 487,882. 
Thus including sinking fund allocations of 
(87,882, the deficit accrued since April 
ist. is £55,709,000 against 


for the corresponding period of a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





— 





Revenue April April | April | April 
1 1 . 1 
to to . 3 @ 
Mar. Mar. April | April 
31, a. te 
1945 1946 1945 | 1946 
| j 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE 
Income Tax......... 1,316,839 1,361,346 16,333, 28,751 
GOR, a a0 one eee ee | _73,535' 69,069' 1,600; 1,930 
Estate, etc., Duties...) 110,888 120,301 2,889 3,000 
Stamps 6<6 Opp ee 17,010 25,099) eee 200 
ie: *.. . sake eee 33,304 35,485) 800) 469 
Ser, ct veewhe | 477,134 430,877 7,182 5,830 
Other Inland Revenue 779 a sina 





Total Inland Revenue 2,029,489 2,042,889 28,804 40,180 








! 


eee | 579,352 569,842) 6,603 9,406 
Bact... ..cckecesse 496,900 540,800 3,200 3,900 








Total Customs and 


SON. ;...ccsecen '1,076,252!,1110,642' 9,803 13,306 


caine eel tenioens 
Motor Duties.......¢ 28,965 43,172 499 1,333 
Post Office (Net Re-} | | 

Gigs)... . sos cveane } tee | nae | 
Wireless Licences... .} 4,820 5,180 
Crown Lands......-. | 980, 960) 
Receipts from Sundry! 

BOERS . 5. eeeew ee ' 7,520 11,047 oe | 18 
Miscell. Receipts..... | 90,037) 70,561 . 72) 939 





Total Ord. Revenue. .|3,238,063)3,284,450, 39,178 55,777 











i 
SELF-BALANCING i E 
P.O. & Broadcasting. .} 116,600 116,753; 1,600, 3,663 


Wths, «+s sacadepiile fpatecess.cei.203 40,778 59,440 














Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 























































9 payment 
(£ thousands) 
Expenditure April 7 — 
1 
Mar. | April | April 
. | Apri pri 
31, 6, 
1946 1945 1946 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
t. & Man. of Nat.| | 
Renpaiaeies. «+ 414,936, 455,446, 19,582, 22,562 
Be nar to Northern | | 
ac, ee 10,010! 12,267)... 
Other Cons. Fund Ser- ! 

WIE v5 -scceun tae 7,278 «68,015 = 33) 6 
ae vo], 432,223) 475,728, 19,614, 22,598 
Supply Services. .....15,625,6184,999,052 78,550} 88,800 
Wie ounken 057,841/5,474,780 98,164) 111,398 

SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Broadcasting. . 116,600} 116,7 1,600; 3,663 
Total. 5)... 28 6.104, <46, 501 9,764) 115,061 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
oe of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
ae Such excess is tow included as ordinary 
,Peaditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
duet shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
Uction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing exchequer balances by 
£449,115 to {2,777,599 the other operations 
t the week (no longer shown separately) 
nereased the gross National Debt by 
{61,019,004 to £24,529 million, 


NET ISSUES ({ thousands) 
EP. Refunds... ,, 2,338 
| ELT Rhett cc cn ceereneiet ass 
War Deets Finacial Provisions Act, 1946 :— 


eereeve 000 
0 and Tapa ee Seeorsys a 
Verseas Trade Guarantees ............. sees 21 


5,759 


£59,063,000 


FLOATING DEBT 








(£ millions) 
| Ways and 
—— ’ Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Totai 
Date >| — ——|_De_ | Float. 





Bank | posits ng 





Ten- | ry, Public | of by | Debt 
des | Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
| land i 
1945 cree 
Apr. 7 |1430-0 Not available 
1946 
jam. 5 [1820-0 + ss 
, 12 |1810-0 : : 
. 19 {1820-0 = 2 
3 26 {1790 . : 
Keb. 2 (1780-0 . 
» 9 (1760-0 ee . 
* 16 117400 : 
» 23 |1720-0} 2540-2) 382-1') ... ['1572-0/ 6214-2 
Mar. 2 ,1700-0 Not available 
9 |1690-0 a # 
» 16 1700-0 : | 
» 23 |1720-0| S re 
» 30| 442/34 490-4) 14-2 |'1559-0) 6487-0 
Apr. 6 117600 


eS ome... 


TREASURY BILLS 

















({ millions) 
Per 
| Amount Average Ce 
Rate nt. 

Date of ea Allotted 

Tender lA al ot Allot- at 
Uitered|*PPHEC|auiotted| ment Min. 
| me oy Rate 

> a l a 4 

Apr. 6| 110-0 | 235-2} 110-0} 20 1-86 | 20 
1946 ' 

Jan. 4 | 1300 | 203-0] 1200| 10 006 | % 
.~ I} 1400 | 200-0] 140-0] 10 0-38 59 
18 | 130-0 | 185-3} 1200; 10 0-59 | 5 
*, 251 140-0) 209-9| 1400] 10 1-78 | 51 

Feb, 1] 130-0 | 207-4, 1300) 10 140 | 49 
» 8 | 1300 214-7} 1300| 10 098 | 4#% 
” 35 | 130-0 | 209-7} 1300} 10 1-39 | 49 
" 22 130-0 | 221-2| 1300} 10 155 | % 

Mar. 1] 130-0 | 232-2] 1300! 10 1-03 38 
, 8 | 140-0 | 235-3) 140-0} 10 1-00 41 
"(15 | 150-0 | 233-9 | 1500] 10 1-46 51 
" 92 | 150-0 | 234-4/ 1500] 10 135 50 
” 99} 150-0 | 265-5 | 150-0} 10 2-13 6 

Apr. 5 | 150-0| 248-7/ 150-0] 10 2-76 47 











On April 5 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 

id for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 

riday and Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 47 per cent. of the amount applied tor and 
applications at higher prices were accepted in full, £150 
millions of Treasury Bills are being offered for April 12. 
For the week ended April 13 the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of {150 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 





5% _ 3% 
N.S.C. Defence Savings 
Bonds Bonds 





23% 
War 
Bonds 





Hi 








: 


Jan. 


pRSS0RSEuB8 


Apr. 


Totals | 
“to date {1,553,715* |1,022,994* 


* 332 weeks. 


Up to Mar. 30th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
nine of £326,720,000 has been repaid. 





GOLD AND SILVER 


the Bank of England’s official buying price tor god 
icmmeae at 172s, 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two mont The New 
York market price of silver remained at 703 cents per 
ounce throughout the week, Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 





Gold Silver 

per 
Fine Tolas 100 ae Tolas 
1946 oS 2 
—- Ss we 
Apr. Guu. consoaet 2 68 4 164 14 
- 99 & 165 14 
a 97 8 162 8 

> Market closed 


619 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 10, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ é 
Notes Issued ; Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cincin. ... 1338,753,944 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,108,281 
partment .. 61,493,889 | Other Secs... 869,317 
Silver Coin ... 7,302 
Amt. of Fid. 
DOD 6 sisi 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 


1400,247,833 


1400,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.... 183,510,211 
| MSP ars 3,153,735 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 14,547,680 | Discounts and 
—_—_ Advances... 39,550,405 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,083,187 
Bankers..... 215,822,041 _—— 
Other Accts... 52,286,886 54,635,592 
——_—_——_—- | Notes........ 61,493,889 
268,108,927 | Gold & Silver 
cei ccccess 725,650 





300,363,342 300,363,342 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1945 1946 


' j 
April | Mar. { April | April 
li 27 3 10 














Issue Dept. : | ' 
Notes in circulation ..... 1238 -7| 1328 -|1335 -9,1338 +8 
Notes in banking depart- | | 
SE 2080 \démasers ees ee - 71-9) 66-4 61-5 
Government debt and | | 
TE Se secensas }1249 -3/1399 -2'1399 -2,1399 +] 
Other securities......... ; 0-7 0-8 0-8) 0-9 
I iis ten ier in oh een } 0 21 0-2) 0-2) 0:2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/~| 172/3, 172/3)| 172/3 
Banking Dept. : | | j 
Deposits : j 
he PEELE eecasuseen | 10-2} 9-9 15-0) 14-5 
Bankers’ 184 -6; 249-1, 223-0) 215-8 
COIR sc crascnncesesnes 51-7} 54-0} 53-0} 52-3 
POEs cagoceeswevveeees 246 -5| 312-9) 291-8) 282 -6 
Securities : | 
GOVETNMENE. .oceesesees 217 -7| 217-2; 187-4) 183-5 
Discounts, C66... ccccccce 20-0} 20-0} 39-6) 39-6 
OUT. ccccccccccoceces 13-6} 21-4 16-4) 15-1 
TOO: 5 dienes cscsnnaces 251-3) 258-7) 243-3) 238-1 
Banking dept. res. ...... ox tae “9 72°7) 67-1) 62-2 
o/ o/ o/ 0 
" 7 | Cf fo | £0 
* PROROTE Fe vs cccccese's |} 5-2) 23+2) 22-91 22-0 





* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£& thousands 














Week Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 


April | April 

. ie 6, 

1945 1946 

Working days :— 6 6 8&3 82 
irmingham..... 1,704 | 3,314 | 24,407 | 38,486 
Bradford........ 1,373 | 2,629} 25,905 | 31,401 
WINES ok’ <casateae 610 757 | 9,675 | 10,402 
TS kévaventy «sd 624; 972 | 9,978} 12,878 
ERM ddd s cosas 939 | 1,275 18,302 | 20,158 
Leicester...... sd 742 | 1,387} 13,054} 15,713 
Liverpool ..... .-| 5,633 | 6,140 | 75,520 | 86,440 
Manchester 3,184 | 4,455 | 49,226 58,325 
Newcastle...... .--| 1,384] 2,253 | 24,952 | 29,042 
Nottingham....... 535 590+ 7.100! 8,567 
Sheffield .......... 1,040 | 1,560 | 14,743 | 16,313 
Southampton...... 143 205 | 2,953 3,293 
12 ‘Towns......... 17,911 | 25,537 | 275,815 331,018 





8,356 | 13,597 | 117,794 148,173 





BN sided i 


eeormnes 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE BANK OF CANADA 
Million Francs es tas 
RETURNS a Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Million Can, $’s 
AssETs 1945 | % 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE DME si sct cs... vece.{ (5,151 129,817) 129,817) 129,817 4 we. | 
Million $’s Private discounts and oe i 
Tee Te ie re eererene’ 33,422} 57,6 55, 291) 56,871 iets S 
>F, r. ar. r. Advances to State = 
Resources Be | oon | “2s | A. WONG) nach ondbars 498, 958 450,702] 459,801) 461,447 nm wale 
jo certifs. on hand due! m 2ees 1os ete | he ue. a) Ing cu alan ae 006) 426, = 428,000) 436,000 Securities .........+0.. 1518 -89 1866 3 1850 AA 
To al reserves .....seee++,! 18,51 18, 076; 18,07 18, _ (c) Fixed advances .. .|* 54, 508 * 24'452\* 24) 451) 19,447 LIABILITIES 
Us. Soret 1002 19,58 ala 22,974) 21, Bett nae Cee 580, 122) 608, 4a! 607,031' 613,434 Depellin? Dene: Gove Govt... 1/936 “eal or 3a}10m 4a te. 
loans and secs. .....+.| | 19,804 23,077| 23,661) 22,659 | Deposit total .......... | 32,718) 49,979, 52,341) 51,724 ar 1995 F 
Total resources ......5-5-6- 40, 7 44,106) 44, 429) 43, 269 fa) Govt. accounts . ‘| al oe & ‘i ani i 7 Chartered banks ....... 386 - 1 504 - “6 491- "26, 474.2 
Oth 
\F.R. wenteden.- seeeeede se 24, ae 23,966) 24,005 -3 Tachadiiie ay of the State relating to eS Bank t Gold and foreign exchange | transferred to Fore 
yes 9 ape FOB. veces! 4, og : 880 si 930) R 10 of Belgium's Gold deposit ' Exchange Control Board against securities, 
r, bank res. dep. ........- 
ee oe tee eeneeeees ‘16, a 17, 488, 1a rH ir = NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins 
‘ot ib-ns icdibvdnoas —_—_——__ a —7 7 IN 
Mrotal abilities ...........- so “4 206 44,429 45.269 a oe = RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Reserve ratio... ......eee0- 48 - 143° : cae 7 
BANK AND TREASURY | ri Assets 1946 || 1946 16 Million rupees 
Rasounces OR niihanhionsseaarn 712°9| +712 712 TaD 9 
Monetary gold stock.....4.. GhinsT 20,255 |] Foreign bolances, otc.°. -/ 4,695 6) 4,651 33 4,608:0) 5,008 3 piakeniibaainenecamitaebntninhteericenne wae 
Treasury & bank currency... 4.478 4.485 | Home bills ........... a 1-1 
na lean ; Loans one sivas on = 190-4 -% = % | Mar. Mar. | Mar 
Money in circulation........ 25,865) 27,889| 27,842) 27,912 CUFTENE ACOOURE. » « » +» : : oe 15, | 22 
: of which to N.E.I..... 44-8) 448 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 194 
‘Treasury cash and dep. -:-.:| 2,724) 3,041) 3695 2,804 Advances to Govt, «1... Nil || Nil | Gold coin & bullion . 444, 444) aad tu 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND. ie tiasiinies — aS She) sais! gin 
Million £’s Notes in circulation . 2,389-9] 2,468-2 | Sterling securities. ...| 9,753] 11,253 11'253 111258 1243 
\ 4 Current accounts —: Ind. Govt. rup. secs...) 57 578) 578 578 51 
is ivckakees pees 1,700 +3) 1,593°9 Investments ........ 356) 332 W4 2% 
bd) Govt. special..... 105 - 105 +7 
ais ASSETS “ CS 7 oa 797 - 762 0 “ Lsemnine 110,017 12.080 
pinieae beste gaat oatee w otes in circulation. 12,192) 1 12,206 
Brit. Govt. secs............. as result of popes : Govt, .... 2. 5,482) 5,335 re P99 
Sterling balances........... . : notes surrender. . 154-7; 181-0 seeeceeee nina & 89. "87 875) 845, 139 
LiaBILitizs Sundry accounts ....... 305°4) = 275°1 nak Fatio .......|93 -4%194 -3% 194 -39% 94 +59, 94-19, 
Notes in circulation... ......! ! * This item includes clearing account balances. al ale Maas Lis St aks 
000's omitted 
' ‘Williams | 
Midland | N Deacon’s 
_27th 25th | 
ASSETS ee ae 
Coia, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England 105,976 8,814, 492,61 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection on other 
Bh ead Save Britain and Ireland.......sseeseceeee 31,631 4,211 — 
TM TTAMSI. . 1. cee eseceee ee Pee ee eee eee ererrr ee eee eee | 
M at Call and Short Notice. sdosetedseenes Seane e206 43,079 6,601 | 253,457 
Bills Discounted cpeceece|s ocecccccceecccoceesewoncece 83,512 2,311 | 378,7% 
ey ee Receipts......seeeeee oo cceccceqeces _— 22,000 | ve 
Advances to Customers and other Ajcs.........:.scsseee 181388 12,344 | 852,63! 
Bonk Premi Sy ro ; as 7,898 | vas 1,248 , 3s a | alte 
ses ACCOUNE.....+.eseeeeeees cevevcascccse 695 2,800 435 869 41,088 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary ee scone 3,873 seb 8, 792 ode oad “3 
gor a FROG. ok penne eae 
44,406 204,692 | 916,367 | 226,220 i, 088, — | 89,052 | 5,029,54 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
10 -56 10 65 “= 10-34, 11:18) 10-30 | ° 10-55; Ws 
ee LIABILITIES ak aehog ce TP ee | oe | eee) ne 
apital Paid up...... Sceeke’ eLabeeserctleccdeaats 2,977 oe 15,810 | 4,160| 15,159 | 1, 875 | 18,19 
PON MOE cinch ncctnbonchssdsceess sess vageeues 1,000! 2.976 | 850 | 11,000 4,100 15,158 100 67,465 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts......./...-++00+ : 41,147 | 174519 | 58,411 | 854,449 | 207.653 (1,028,763 | 63.565 | | 4,749,021 
Acceptances, Endorsements, ¢tc........-.0seeeeeeeces 1,259 4,220 4,117 35,098 1 39,331 2,512 | S860 
Notes in Circulation. ..............60-0: lah a ae ies ‘ ite: oe Pcl 10 | re ee ; 1a 
1,032,661 | 44,406 | 184,692 | 64,438 | 916,367 | 226,220 1,088,411 65,446 | 636,684 681,166 | 99,052 | 5,009) 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Open market selling cate 179 pesos per 100 U.S. $ ou Feb. 20, i# 
ee 











co : ee eee Emad? Otficia! sighs Selli eee eee © (Se 
London oo Australia and N.Z.° | Australia and N.Z. on London _ Guatemala Sight aie ants | per US. $4 -10 plus yb per cen! 


i Coe 
rome Nwarague® ia! st welling rate 1 paya Sie payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, st $0 
excluding 5 per cent. tax). 





= st Buying 


—| 
tAustratia | +N.Z. es tNZ | Ei Saluagor 


















qh cettnd, the tiny Won ar Bak aan Go 8-00 Me 7, 1946. 
iy > aca Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Jan. 22, 1M 
Ord. Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on Feb. 20, 1946. 
Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countrie-. 
128 7 Changed From To oan 
0.9. : : 
mail rat= only Bile will | Ameweun<77 jum 3 8 3 kK Moauealscccc Feo 88M 4 
stage. cesses. Fed. 1° 6h § OslO....,00e008 Jan 9 '% 
7 based 8 £10)—London { Plus postage Geoleess: 20, 45 
Air Mai! (Australia) Demand. ia So 'aers, at: Brussels |... ... mg ne : a seers fe. 2, 41 d 5 
a 30 days, + 60 doys, 1% Bucharest. ..... ot. It o 8 3 Rio de Janeiro.. May 51,33 ~ 
: 7 Budapest ...... _ 22, 4 3 Rome ......+2 May 18, 56 6 
- Calcutta ....... Ne a si iy Soft sss seeeeee S * on 
COR Asdeesnans June 13, 36 tockholm ..... a] ‘ h 
11+ sr bite oo Seat benge axe « 200 sterane seoceees» Nov. 28° 2 
Siok GO a aay et fee ‘fe CB | Giiiiee.: be BS ei. 
ene ooh Lean oie i00 storing) be foi, "cloly, Foes ibe ae na ? : Wellington..... July 20,41 2. . 
Airica and {99% ‘o “o Rhodexia N.Y: Fed. Res. . 42 4 4. Dublin ..... --- Oct. 26, a. 
, : aaa ndndidetdiieaes, _ persons and Gras 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA (a) For banks and credit institutions, (b) For private persons) bevon! 
. ' (c) The rate f ‘ances callab! 
The totiowing rates, ssued by Bank of London and South America, are reated to U.S. 4, oue year, ea tor peas Sey en end te digo’ paper remained # 


Approxiavate sterling rate- can be ca'culated trom $-¢ rate. | i per cent 


a 
April 
April 


and z 
10 22! 
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Mar. 26, Apr. 9 ISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
1946 1946 Mar. 26 Apr. 9 > . 
CEREALS AND MEAT eaeeesb 194 1946 "ee ee 
onan, a Py COTTON —coninuca penne CEMENT, best F a meager 
Whea' s. 3. ¢ Cloth. » best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Londo 
No. LN. Mt. 496 Ib. t.o.b. St. J... 62 9 63 4 | —— a“ cee é d. s. dh im paper bags or jute conte a to oadnde) one 
Eng. Gaz. = ere, ibocseay “Ww 56 0 | Drill, 30 in, 80 x 46 8 6 68 6 ‘ : s. d. x 4. 
"aeaen d/d London ..... 40 9 oo | Wee We... 8 97 8 EP SIE : | 8 %..9 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 24 8 2 8 | dUTE (per ton)— CHEMICALS— : ae 
Oats (2). « * 0 16 0 ai Acid, Oxai , tong 90/ 60/0/0 
=: Argentine per TOM .cccess 10/0/0 10/0/0 Daisec 2/3 c. and t. Dundee... .. =e 41/ ~ . Kane, 2Ct...0.... per ton 65/0/0 65/0/0 
> e SS. > 5 & ¢ 
MEAT—Beet, per 8 b— ; Common % ib. cops. (per spindie) 5 5 5 5 » lartaric, English, less 5%..ib se © 5 0 
English long Sid€S.+seeeeeeeeed : : ; : ain Hessians, per yd......... 07 as 0 718° Ammonia, Suiphate..... per ton 10/2/0 —_10/2/0 
pngortad Math: descingb<sunns 6 0 6 0 10/40 €ssians, per yd........... Q 5-96 0 5-96 Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
’ : : Ss Calcutta Hessians, spot, Potash, Sulphate ....... per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
Mutton, per 8 ib.—English......4 8 4 8 4 : undee. 100 yds. ............ 58 0 58 Soda Bicarb. ........... per ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Imported ......+0.. se evecees 5 2 5 2 - 7 ee hum Soda Crystals ..........perton 5/7/6 = 3/7/8 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib.......+.. 8 0 8 0 SISAL (pe: ton)—Atrican, spot— a be COPRA (per tos)—S.D. Straits 
BACON— (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 No. } delivered ......... pitta 45 0 & 0 Ms 5 Cb be bebeeqessetedes es eevee Nom. Nom. 
HAMS— (per cwt.)—Green........ 1470 »=—147:O WOOL (per ib.)— d 4 HIDES (per 1. )— s d s. d 
OTHER FOODS Spats wethers, washed ...... “ 19 19 oe have ib. 0 % 0 i 
Selected blackf ; weensiand ....... 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—Al! Grades, Australian aoe 391 59} Cape, soa Nabehégeeeeseeee 0 8 0 8 
First hand ...... senececcecoces 182 4 WSR 4 Cape scrd. average snow white .. 314 31h Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. ........... 0 113 0 11) 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— — 2nd pieces, 50-56’s.... 234 23} English & Welsh Market Hides— oe es 
ef Bes’ 
Sane Heaueee + -Sereneroetees = 99 2 64's warp....... ee - a t heavy ox and heifer ....... 0 a 0 83 
P-4 euhinooe 3 26's super carded . -.....+eeeees 39 39 RASS ee 
Accra, g.t. ST cteasnhittid igas aot 45 0 45 0 Tipe raseeseee at a. Sole Bends, 8/14 ib.. Poe erase res ; 3 q : 
Grenada Gee «2c. cctcserscoeseneces 101 0 101 0 eee ; Shoulders, insole to Weiting es 1 3 1 3 
e6@s (per 120)—English erececese 14 9 14 qd MINERALS ee 2 na ; tt 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 4 0 64 0 COAL (per ton)— ry ss MUNN hs sUE a bewcwenseceeside 1 2 1 2 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— gp Weish, best Admralty ......... = suas Dressing Hides ..............+4 Pes oS 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— te Durbam, best gas. 10.b, Tyne...¢ 42 3 42 3. | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ,per ca.) 

Centrifegela, 96°, Grpt. shipen @5 > Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 1 7% 1 7 
cif. O.K/Cont. ssicecescccus IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— () Kerosene, Burning Oil . . .... wate 01 
Rerinep LonpoNn— f 4 Pig, Cleveland No, 3, d/d....... 165 0 163 ¥ » Vaporising Oil... .. 01 8 10 

Granulated, 2-cwt, bags ....... - 410 4910 Bars, Middlesbrough ........... 435 0 435 0 () Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
Granulated, 2-cwt. bags, domestic Steel, rails, heavy...... ea 7 0 ex road tank waggons..... 1 5 1 4% 
consumption ve aaesgtneeess oe 311 0 Tinplates (home .c. 14 x 20)... 32 6 32 6 ~~ oil, in bulk. England and 
est ia Crysta Re scone os 50 6 50 6 
-, Gtmanatis eameumption 37 3 7 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) PORONE pon cicecsdcessdeds 0 8 0 6} 
TOBACCO’ (per Ib.) — ie ae a Ree para ey Sar aa sae 12/0/09 IP Ubacrsccencececseees 0 % 0 
. —Standard cash............ /0/0( t 500/0/0( >) - 42/0/0  42/0/0 
indian stemmed and unstemmed: 36 36 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash....  39/0/0 45/0/0 ROSIN (per toa)—American...... 45/0/0 45/0/0 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 10 1 6 Iter (4)—G.O.B., spot .......  31/5/0 —.39/5/0 RUBBER Ib.) — s. dh s. d. 
stem ¢ceh ¥epan Gewecodeee 3 6 40 Aluminium, ingots and bars..... vate 67/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ........ 14 i 4 
i /0/ 190/0/0 , J 
eimens Nickel, home delivery .... soesee4 J98 oi, 130/0/8 | SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
eee . Ib. )— a. a, Antimony, English, 99% ....... 125/0/0  125/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0  43/10/0 
W, a TA pyeeooeegenoe a ao Wolfram, Empire.......per unit ¢y10/0 y 3/15/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Varns, 36's Ring Beams ........ 26-38 26-38 Platinum, refined ........peroz. 9/0/0 _9/0/0 eee resaroreonnen-: SS. ae 
»  4%sCop Welt .......0c. 25-78 25-78 Quicksilver ner 76 Ib. f 30/10/09 30/10/0 Gioia Ge oo 
sig, SOs mst Ra ae ae | OK... oe Te See. t Coker" ee ae 
re ane a x 64 il — s d ae Palm......-++-+ ccsecccccesece 42/5/0  42/5/0 
is & 42's... ws eu eu GOLD (per tine ounce).......00.. 172 3 172 3 hes Linseed, Indian,ex-mili 11/2/6 11/2/6 
— a a tS. aie SILVER (per fine ounce)— ME itesseccesesshene: 40/10/0  40/10/0 
5 S.. 62 EE cccnvocepecess ecccceccccs 5 8 3 8 Calcutta os ssecesseereseeeess 35/10/0 35/10/0 


(a) + 7s, per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
5 (2) Including import duty and delivery charges. 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 


(6) Higher Pool — in some zones. 
(e) Average for weeks ended Mar: 24, 1946, and Apr: 7, 1946. 


({) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 





(Continued from page 618) 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—From 
April 3rd to 9th, the crops component of the index was 143.9. From 
April 3td to Sth, the raw materials component was 204.2, and the 
complete index was 171.4. The rise in the prices of copper, lead 
and zinc on April 8th, caused a rise in the raw materials component 
10 228.3, and in the complete index to 181.2. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. 26, Apr. 3 
1946 1946 
RAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
ec anees 183} 183} 
Malem, Clleeae Mae oo, ih dowha cece +scchcsccencddas 121} 121} 
RUUD, TN I ee Ss a avec ences 83 83 
I AL alkene dans ohne ceedessencess se 2163 237} 
Metats (per Ib.)— 
SOE CORN a: ow dsiih oder ese is ovacercecsceess 12 -00 12-00 
Tin, N.Y. Straits, spot...... RESETS ES Re ae ee 52-00 52 -00 
pena ax, teh ih ts one seavant ies 6-50 . 50 
, East S : . . 8-2 
Cortow (per o DOU, SPO 6 o.oo c ec cosccovesececess 8-25 
N.Y, Am. mid. spot ..........006 Dee 27-59 28 63 
Moen Am. mid. April oo... Puiu Bs sé eonsseeede eee | SES 28 -23 
ISCELLANEOUS— 
Moody's Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 1931—100. 271-8 


“ THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
= (1927 = 100) 








127 +3 
122 9 
169 +1 


* Highest level seached during 1932-37 recovery. 


{ Rev'sed figures. 


EMPLOYMENT IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


(000’s) 





Mid-1945 | Nov., 1945] Jan., 194€ 












Group 1. 

Metal manufacture ............ aaa 343 +2 
Was G «.. .. i canccschieumbonen °2 
Vehicle construction and repair ...... o 
Shipbuilding and repair ...... cocvecce ‘1 
Meta! goods ........... phesadiete ‘I 
Chemicals, etc. ........c0e wieenehs “1 

Toear, Gaowe Lb cccsssennan a 


Group 1!1.—Basic Indus'ries 
Coal mining 








Gas, water and electricity ..........- 
Tramway and bus services .......... 
Other road passenger transport....... 
Goods transport by road ........++-+ 
Miscellaneous transport ..... Eseocece 
Group 111.—Other Manufacturing 
Industries 
Food, drink and tobacco ......eee.++ 507 -0 
Textile industries ......... 641-2 
Leather and leather goods .. 54-0 
Mis «8s 0 Ledpcenees codecs 431-8 
Woodworking .........+. assneun 190-5 
Paper, printing, etc. .....-essesesses 2-7 
Brick, tile, pipe, etc. .....cccecerece 41-0 
Pottery, earthenware ......seessesee “4-9 
Glass and glass bottle ....sseccceere 49-7 
Other manufacturing ...... ésecvdoes 279-9 
Building and civil engineering ...... 804 6 
Distribution ...........e. 00 sesascce 1,588 -8 
Commerce and finance ......seeeeeee 248 -0 
Entertainment, sports. .... qoesenence 14-7 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. .....seeerees 387 0 
Laundries .....ccscccccecs oveseases 156 +1 
11019 +7 8 














622 
| | Net Available |, 
Year Total | Deprecia- Prot | for °“! 
Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
Company | | Interest tion 
{ 
« | | f f ‘ £ 
crol (Sir William) & Co... .......668. | Dec. 31 | — 223,318 25,000 32,567 86,095 
L a Steel Corporation............. | Dec. = | 1,063,577 | 350,000 301,130 pac 
Guest, Keen, Batdwins Iron & Steel. ... Dec. 3 749,523 375,000 219,163 = 
HolGelds Limited 4... ~..-4 00++>-0-0- | Dec. 3 227,178 78,230 lll, aes an 
Lanarkshire Steel-Co. ...........+.... Dec. 31 | 61,578 40,000 20,978 oes 
Midland Counties Electric Supply... ... Dec. 31 | 715,521 pers oan 90s 
Greyhound Racing Association Trust... } Dee. 31 j 1,616,034 os aeons 
Lewis’s Investment Trust. : Feb. 28 | 325,399 a aes 
Sackville Estates L danited Pn eek ewe — = nes ae wae 
Wharneliffe Dwellings Co. ......-..... “ c. \ a A, , 
Fairey Aviation Co. ........----.++-+5 | Sept. 30, 675,217 37,918 ee a t 
ee eee ee Le Dec. 31 1,102,839 380,640 *. fi Be TT 
Baru (Java) Estates . Dec. 31 182 he ~ = fa 
Janah Estates. . | Sept. 30 565 - om . 4 
Kuala Pilah Rubber mr 1: Dee. 639 a r . a exits ii 
North Malay Rubber... ... Dec. 31, 10,915 as = aH 
Padang Langkat Rubber ..... .. sass | Sept. DW) 710 ss | Dr. oie vase i 
Rambutan Rubber.........--.----.-+ Dec. 31 | 1,471 | oe ‘Dr. ae \pe. Tee 
Serdang Central Plantations .......... Aug. 31 | 144 oi |Dr. ote | - = 
Sungei Puntar Rubber ............... | Sept. 30 227 le Dr. 2, 7 wae 
France, Fenwick (Wm,) & Co.......... Dec. 31 235,162 | 34,947 73,45 wae} 
Barker (John) & Co. ..........--+s008 an. 31 | 2,034,844 | 22,125 — oes 
Bobby & Co... 2... cece eee e eee ees eb. 10 158,421 | son 91, won i 
Gorringe (Frederick) ..........++-..66 jaa. 31 64,485 | one 44,520 as 
Nicholsons Limited .........-...+-5-5 Jan. 31 21,740 1,343 14,108 ,045 } 
Spencer, Turner & Boldero ........... Yao. 15} 74,595 | 7130 | 19, 25,806 | 
Ericsson Telephones Limited.......... Dec. 31 373,951 - 112,912 155,313 } 
Cane SE. bn ukkes pe Dec. 31 | 3,243,691 os 1,007,086 oe \ 
Grainger & Smith ................... Dec. 31 59, 2,088 15,310 > 30 
Gateshead & District Tramways....... | Dee; 31 197, os 11,241 57,030 ( 
Lancashire United Transport.......... Dec. 31 164,914 40,501 | 26,073 39,231 { 
Northern General Transport .......... Dec. 31 453,775 . 20,865 211,470 
Tynemouth & District Transport ...... Dec. 31 142,150 oe 954 22,244 
City National Investment — ode wate Feb. 28 21,269 ae 1,427 16,227 
Greentriar Iavestment Co. ............ | Jaa. 53,496 — 25,524 54,795 || 
Investors’ Trust Association . wa dock eb. 28 36,091 . 41,243 
London Scottish Investment Trust..... Feb. 28 63,598 20,737 32,695 | 
Northern Securities Trust............. Dec, 31 32,395 27,047 
Bath & Portland Stone....,........... Dec. 31 35,228 os 28,708 7 
Blythe (William) & Co. .............. Dec. 31 59,150 ots 21,400 11 
British Pepper & Spice............-.. Dec. 31 25,397 pais 9,849 14,411 
British Ropes Limited ............... Dec. 31 597,681 118,087 246,506 625 
Beitish Xylonite..........s0ccsene= : | Dee. 31] 97,475 |. 40,773 | 118,524 | 
Butlin’s Limited...........--.-+-2+05 Sept. 0 951 vee 7 63,260 \ 
ee 8 ee eee Dec. 31 607 | al 45,945 || 
City Safe Deposit.......02...0sese0s Dec. 31} 0,800 “i 1,698 7,133 |) 
sare ny (John) & Oe ee Dec, = 23 a. 235,007 oo i 
Doulton CAR cltiin vue rte eocete se Vee * Dec. be 70,386 , ‘ 
“Financial Times” Limited <1... 1. Dec. 31 | 226,702 | - 98,511 | 112,879, 
Guiterman (S.) & Co. ....250.6666660. Dec. 31 25,409 292 10,458 27,116 | 
Hecht, Levis & Kahn ......:......... Mar. 1 11,754 | 281 1615 83,335 | 
Hillhead Hughes Limited.:........... Dec. 31 31,641 | a 25,562 40,747 
Kemsley Newspapers .....55......465 Dec. 31 | 1,485,988 | be 547,115 | 810,159 
Lancashire Dynamo & Crypto Dec. 31 50,645 | 13,600 105,210 | 252,917 
Mann & Overtom........-0.-.se00-008 Nov. 0 48,270 | 219 | 15,214 19,457 
Monsanto Chemicals ..........- Ssisce Dec, 31 491,026 | 13,695 | 94,997 402,730 | 
Ses Os Oe eects eyeees Dec. 31 14,063 798 | 6,721 | 7,132 | 
Rowntree & Co. .....0..050--Seces .-. | Dec. 31} 495,970 74,548 | 269,538 | 493,525 || 
Raberoid Co. 23255... ieee - | Dec. SL | = 59,660 | . | 52,018 67,258 | 
Spencer (Melksham) Limited.......... Sept. 50 | 27,325 5, } 8,980 | 39,293 | 
Swan, Hunter & Wigham | Richardson . Dec. 31 | 484,074 48,229 434,245 495.486 
Tarmar Limited: Tem ees “Dec St 241-476" 38; Por 95,592" ft -236;679 4 
SUSE DOO oo «vse ee sened oon Dec. 31 | 192,852 29,170 25,095 41,082 | 
felegraph Construction & Maintenance. | Dec. 31 | 180,487 39,413 31,985 74,282 
Cepia. «5's a We bs oe 0a Pn oe Dec. 31 | 45,522 a 45,522 68,728 
Se mietts Limited . Dec. 31 26,174 1,701 7,037 11,769 
Varer Cameine .« « . armen | Dec, 31 43,066 14,178 20,626 30,902 
Variety Theatres Consolidated Dec. 31 | 24.406 © oe 17,666 43,887 ' 
Webley & Scott ‘ Dec. 31 a 2,831 ee ? 50,571 | 
Wiseman (M.) & Co. . weie'e'e wi only f MOOI 41,36 a 23,788 29,647 } 
Weeth 0 leiden denn dtcedicwes { Dec. 31 | 151,952. , i 11,835 23,117 | 38, 632 
Totals (LOOP s) - |No. of Gos., i 
Warch 25, 1946, to March 31, 1946..... | 7 19,847 1,861 7,051 14,403 
January 1, 1946, to March 31, 1946 .... 456 | 110, 217 | 4,570 14.057 | 71,715 


+ Free of Income Tax 


COMPANY RESULTS (April 1, 1 


| 
Coltsiegs GUESS =. oe cccbaieccencsste | Dec. 
Nunnery Coflierv Co................4. | Dee. 
Sopttish Power Ges... 2. W005... 2d. | Dec. 
Anglo-French Exploration ............ Dec. 
Expres Daity Coy;.......isdis....¢. Dec. 
Carlton Hotei Limited ............... Aug. 
Savoy Hotel Limited. ........0.....:. Dec. 
Amherst Estates (Selan: zor) Rubber. . Dec. 
Batu Kawan Rubber... . cosede.] Sept. 
Besoeki Plagtations..............08 Dec. 
Gedong (Perak) Rubber Estate........ | Oct. 
Java United Plantations ............. | Dee. 


Sungei Kruit Rubber Estate .......... 
Tamiang Rubber Estates .... ;. aes 
United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber. .... 
Brocklehurst Whiston Amalgamated ., 

Alliance Trust Company.............. 
Associated Electrical Industries 
General Refractories Limited 
Hoagereys Limuted 
Longe Britk Gace. ... 4. inka... 3. 
Manganese Bronze & Brass .. . » he 
Pulbpen (Ri G3 eis . ...2. .G.258....4. 
Stevinson (Hugh) & Sons............. 
United Glass Bottle Manufacturers .... 


Totals (£000's) : 
April 1, 1946, to April 9, 1946......... 
January 1, 1946, to April G, 1946... 





374,111 | 





190,208 452,397 
53,265 | 64,575 
304,181 | 321,788 
3h 139 | 56,828 
128,350 | 236.123 | 
31,704 38,194 | 
88,756 104,257 
672; 4,377 
594 |Dr. 10.210 
384; 10,455 
160 | 454 
2,782 \Dr. 6,701 
184 10,225 
324 8.457 | 
3,440 22.878 | 
30,405 53,111 |) 
262,375 | 332,929 |; 
392,817 | 713,271 | 
65,923 | 121.592 || 
18,582 | 69,704 | 
16,301 | 
52,3883 ; 
4,237 1 
699 | 
1 


252,277 


3,208 
74,923 |} 








(v) Five Years to August 31, 1944. 
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COMPANY RESULTS (March 25, 1946, to March 31, 1946) 



















Appropriation Preceding Yeay 
Ie | Ord ig To F ee | Total 
5 > otree | ota Net 
oo Div Rate | Reserves Carry Profit | Profit = 
| Forward | 
£ % £ £ £ j « 
15,803 | 16,318 { 25 Ss + 446. 246.613 30,549 | oe 
81.911 | 197,946 17}+ 10,231 + 11,042 ) 2,595,807 289.799) ypu 
39,053 137,812) 7h i + 42,298; 693,282 6499. «! 
6,750 | 114,561 20 | ~ 10,005 375,631 200,443, a 
8250; 11,562) 12) |]... = + 1266 | 58,780 18,680 | jai 
81,250 | 168,750 10) 60,900 | 1,395 639.848 = 275,902 
39,000 | 70,000 35 25,000 + 2,862) 699785 106.76 | 9 
119, 352 | 101,784 «15 ||) (15,000 — = 435 291,603 228,433 5 
Ore0 | ‘! } 3,000 | 338 oo 6,626 34 
‘1,688 | PS tas _ , 1,405 | 
$2,220! 8+ ‘| 100,000 + 9338-)--418493 > issigan i, 
9,000 | 165,000) 20 | + 423,327 | 936,824, 452,464, a 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1943 
£74,425,576 


’ NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with lumuted kabiity in New Zealand 


» Ba at over 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria: Sydney. New South Wales: 

Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 

Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


LONDON OFFICE 
© Queen Victoria St. ECA 


~ P. L. Porter. General Manager. a 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paiéd-up Capita. , oe Sse ae ... $12,000,000 


Reserve Fund jen dab se at .-. $24,000,000 
lofal Assets over = . aa .-. $600,000,000 
Sate facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this business with 


Bank for the transaction of i ith Canada, Newfoundland, 


Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 


Address enquiries to London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
° _E. C. MacLrop. Manager. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
OME EXCEEDS - = £I5 
ANNUAL INC ex: ,000,000 


ex - . . ° - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .- - . « €364,000,000 
(1944 Accounts 






UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
STATISTICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY is 
The Board of Trinity Collége, Dublin, invites applications for the 


following appointments to comme Ist October, 1946: 
(@) Lecturer in Statistics (salary ). 
(6) Assistant to the Professor of Political Economy (salary £350). 
There is a non-contributory pension scheme. 


Each appointment will be made in the first instance for a period of 
three years. Further information about terms and conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Re rar, Trinity College, Dublin.— 
Applications, accompanied by three refefences, should reach him not later 
than ist July, 1946. 
—6--Siheg-+ eins int 


' UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University invites applications for the Nae appointment: 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics. Salary, £300 to’ £400. Applications 
should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than 3rd May, 1946. 

WINIFRED SHAPLAND, Secretary and Registrar. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the post of ADVISER IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS with appointment to the University staff. Candi- 
dates must: be familiar with agricultural conditions in this country. 
Stipend aceording to the Ministry of. Agriculture's scale for. Senior 
Scientific Officers.—Applications, with copies of not more than three testi- 
monials and the namés of three persons to:;whem reference may be made, 
sheuld “be received not later than 18th May, 1946, by the Registrar, The 
Cerny Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Sixty-ninth Ordinary General 
Meeting of THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED. will 
be heid in the Board Room of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, 
area Liverpool, on Wednesday, the 24th April, 1946, at eleven 
o'clock a.m. i 

1. To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and Balance- 
ee to the 3ist December, 1945, with the Reports of the Directors and 

uditors. 

2. To sanction the declaration of final dividend for the year 1945, and 
a Centenary Bonus. 


3. To ele Directors and Auditors in place of those retiring, but who, 


being eligiwle. offer themselves for re-election. 
By Order of the Board 


H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 4 
iith April, 1946. 


Printed in Great ‘Britsin by St. Ccements Press, Lrtp., 


PEMoBiEist> Law Student, age 27, ae school education, sep 
n 
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Certificate. two years’ experience chartered accountant’s ofthe 


knowledge of shorthand, typing, etc., interested economics (; 


of public speaking), at present reading for the Bar, wishes for pe : 
tion with reputable firm, in secretarial or legal department. which 


will offer prospects of a career when qualified. Commencing babe 
required £300 p.a.—Write Box 201, The Economist, Brettenham House 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


YoOuns MAN (31), single, whose hobby. is «studying monet 
economics and finance, seeks a post. Has an active. inquirins 
mind, believes our future lies in the development of the Dominions: 
wide practical knowledge of S. Africa. as contributed monetary 
articles to the S, African Mining Journal. At present a junior staff 
officer in the R.A.F. Free im May.—Box 202, The Economist, Bretton. 
ham House, Lancaster Plaee, London, W.C.2. 
‘ALES Statistical Assistant (female) required by market research 
department of well known cqniactiontay manufacturers. Permanent 
position for good and accurate worker. yping an advantage. Please 
write, giving fullest details.—Box 203, The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 
pPABan Research and International Bureau Secretary. 
Applications invited. Sais. £350 p.a., rising by one annual increment 
to £400-p.a. Applicants should be Socialists. Details and application 
forms from Gen. See., Fabian Society, 11, Dartmouth Street, sw. 
Closing’ date, April 20th. 








fNVHE Federation of British Industries invites applications for the post 

of Technical Director. This position will involve responsibility 
for the Federation's work on questions of industrial management, ani 
on a wide range of technical matters, including industria! research, the 
user interest in transport, coal and the utilities, detail questions of 
patents, taxation and contracts, ete. Personal managerial experience 
in industry from applicants of less than 45 years will be an advantage 
The commencing salary range under consideration is £1,800 to £2.0%- 
Applications should be sent not later than Ist May, to the Genera! 
Secretary, at 21, Tothill Street, S.W.1 
Lec engineering firm, having important home and overseas interests 

requires the assistance of an executive capable of co-ordinating the 
work. of all departmental managers anc with wide experience of the 
control. and erganisation of re of companies. Only men with 
ambition and vision, and of the highest repute and standing, would be 
considered. Remuneration commensurate with responsibility and 
qualifications.—Send history, in confidence, to Box 206, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 














ROUP of Wool specialists with various expanding interests have 
openings for two or three young men to learn the business from 


the bottom up, with a view to responsible ts as they occur. They) 


will have direct and immediate contact with the directors and execu- 
tives, by whom they will be pamee ha ications to Box 208, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster ce, London, W.C.2. 
NENIOR ASSISTANT required: by Central London firm of Chartered 
Accountants. Good satary offered and prospects of advancement to 
suitable applicants, either from the Services or with current experience. 
—Applications, with full qualifications,-ege, experience and salary asked. 
to’R. Castle, Tansley Witt‘and Co., 5 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 








YONSULTING ENGINEERS wish to contact gentleman with good con- 
nections who can be of help in enlarging clientéle. Specialists in 
design, plant. lay-out and industrial design, giving complete drawing 
office service. Representation on commission basis or perhaps directorship. 
—Box 209. The Economist, Brettenham Hcuse. Lancaster Place, Londoa 
W.-C. 2. 
QEVRET ARTS F ACCOUNTANT. Substantial appointment 
required by EEA. BSE ae (36), Economist. ps 
experience costing, finance, ‘ , ce, company , P 
merctal law, income tax and EP T. shanised systems, budgetary 
control, standard costs, modern methods management control.—Bot 
207, The Economist, Brettenham House, Laneaster Place, London, W.C- 
ONDON AND WALL STREET MARKET. CHARTS.— Investors who 
4 wish to follow London and Wall Street Market Charts are invited © 
send for Prospectus and Specimen Readings to Charts and Chart-Reading 
Service, 127 The Promenadé,; Cheltenham: 





IPRAVE WITH SPAIN.—British Iregua, Limited, Export and _Impor 
Merchants, Jamaica Buildings. St Michael's Alley, Cornhill London, 
K.C. 3. Telephone: Mansion House 4974/5. This Company offers thet 
extensive purchasing, sales and distribution facilities throughout 5p" 
assuring their best services at all times. 





LARGE Manchester Company in the Cotton Trade have a vaca’! 
<1 for an Assistant Secretary. Applicants must have wide experie® 
in aecountancy, taxation and secretarial practice and knowledge © 
Company law: Age not exceeding 40 years.—State age, qualifications a 
experience, Box 210, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lanes 
Plac:, London, W.C. 2. - 

YRADUATE, 30, B.A.(Hons.Econ), B.Comm., with business and os 

Service administrative experience statistical research. language’ 
Gesires secretarial~ or executive appointment.—Write. B., ¢ 
Overseas League, St. James's, W. 1. 


ETAIL STORE RESEARCH ASSISTANT.—Applications are invited 
for the first appointment to the post of Research Assistant, sl 
provincial department store. Applicants should be Universit) Gra : om 
(or of equiyalent qualifications) of less than 35 years of ag@ vy 
previous experience of retail distribution would be an advantage, 
not a condition of the appointment. rsonal 
‘The Research Assistant. will act. on appvintment, as 4 Peni, 
assistant to the Director responsible for accounting and store 8°) 
and will be responsible for the development of a section prepa iew of 
operating records, budgets and statistics :nd for a! continuo's bn al 
store and accounting procedure.» Interpretation of these <tatl poriatt 
records for the guidance of the Managers concerned will be an im 
part of his duties, and experience m drawing detailed conclusions 
7 eres is rye ant. - ; : ‘red. should 
pplications, s € age, qualifications and salary require’ orgusl. 
sent to W. Rowntree and Sons. Limited 31-39 Westborough. Sca 


P i Lond ~ sparer, LT 
St.,, . Kingsw ay, > Sd Pu lished week’ CONO 2 NEw 
at Brettenham House, Lai.caster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S: Representative: RB. ‘S. Fasicy, " Sa Mvenetet cay, April 13, 19 


1tr Broadway, New York, 6.+-Satutday, Apr 
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